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OORRESPONDENCE. 


Tas Forest aND STREAM is the recognized: medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSORIPTIONS 


May begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
months; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States, 
Canadas and Great Britain. American newsdealers should order 
through the American News Company, those in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, through Messrs. Macfarlahe and Co., 40 Charing Cross, 


London, England. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 


and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. 


in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 


Transient advertisements must inyariably be accompanied by the 


money or they will not be inserted. 








Address all communications, 
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Nos. 39 anp 40 Park Row. New Yor« Crry. 
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THE GREELY RESCUE. 


ITHIN the week the wires have flashed around the 
world ‘the news that the Greely party had been 
rescued. The pitiful remnant of seven out of the twenty-five 
men who made up the expedition have been found alive. 
They were starving, weak, almost in the death -agony,: when 
the rescuing ships reached them—only.just in time. Two 
days more of this weary waiting would have ended the 
struggle for all. The.eager hands that have now brought 
life and happiness to the survivors, would have had only the 
mournful task of carrying to the ships, which. were to bear 
them home, the lifeless forms of the whole party. It would 
have been another DeLong tragedy. 

The sorrowful tale of suffering and death is told on an- 
other page. The heroism of each member of the little band 
ig unconsciously brought out in the graphic narrative of the 
survivors. Everywhere throughout the account appears the 
fact that the success of the expedition was very largely due 
to the fortitude and ability of its commander. For the 
expedition was successful, notwithstanding the fact that 
three-fourths of its members perished miserably of starva- 
tion. During the three years of their sojourn at Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, there was but a single death, and they did not. be- 
gio to suffer seriously until, despairing of a rescue, they left 
Fort Conger in August of last year, and moved southward, 
leaving behind them. eight months’ provisions. The difi- 
culties and dangers of the march greatly reduced the istock 
of food which they had taken with them, -so that throughout 
the winter passed at Cape Sabine, they lived on quarter ra- 
tions. At length their provisions entirely gaye out, and they 
were reduced to eating their sealskin clothing. 

Up to the time of the arrival at Cape Sabine the: health: of 
all the men had been excellent. Scurvy, the most dreaded 
disease to. which travelers in.the Arctic are exposed, had not 
attacked them. Their camp,at Cape Sabine: was opposite 
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the spot where the Proteus sank in 1888, and yet no adequate 
supply: of food was found to have been deposited here for the 
benefit of the explorers. A few stores had been tossed ashore 
and abandoned, but nothing had been done in the way of 
establishing a depot of supplies. Lieut. Greely is reported 
as saying that if £00 pounds of meat had been left at Cape 
Sabine by the Proteus the lives of his whole party would 
have been saved. 

The terrible loss of life appears to have been due wholly 
to the mismanagement of the authorities at Washington. 
Garlington was ordered to push through to Lady Franklin 
Bay, and in trying to do so lost the Proteus, and turned 
back. By some strange fatuity he had been ordered to 
leave provisions on the east side of Smith’s Sound instead of 
on the west side, where Greely was stationed, and where the 
latter had directed that supplies should be left. Even with- 
out such instructions it might have been supposed that in 
the event of a retreat being made the natural thing for the 
party to do would be to make its way’south along the coast 
as rapidly as possible. Smith’s Sound in the late summer— 
the time at which such a retreat would be begun—is often 
partially open water, and impassable for heavy boats or 
sledges. 


down the west coast of this body of water, while the care- 
ful authorities at Washington had laboriously placed all the 
provisions on the other side of the sound, at Littleton Island 
and elsewhere. Thus, when the party under Greely reached 
Cape Sabine they found no stores, although two costly ex- 
peditions had been fitted out and despatched to their rescue. 
Through sheer stupidity and blundering at Washington 
nineteen out of the twenty-five men belonging to the party 
were thus allowed to perish. 

The work done by the expedition is said to be most im- 
portant. A vast quantity of meteorological and magnetic 
observations have been made, and many photographs secured. 
We shall know better what'the scientific results of the expe- 
dition are after they have been submitted to the examination 
of specialists. 

It is apparent that if the work of Arctic exploration is to 
be-continued, those who are to engage in it must be pro- 
tected in every possible way from the dangers to which the 
dweller in the Arctic is inevitably exposed. Of all the 
circumpolar meteorological stations, Fort Conger was in the 
most dangerous position, from the fact that it was accessible 
only about once in three years, and yet these men were 
allowed to station themselves there without having any base 
of supplies on which they could depend. They were to rely 
for rescue wholly on the chance of an open summer, when a 
ship could come through to them. There are many people 
who believe that this exploratory work should cease—that the 
results to be obtained from it are not. commensurate with the 
suffering and death which has ensued. The work of the 
Greely party, however, shows very clearly that such Arctic 
observatory stations.can be supported, and that the observers 
may maintain themselves, even in this rigorous climate, with- 
out any great degree of suffering and in perfect health. But 
to do this they must have food. 

Beginning at some point which is always accessible, on 
the: west shore of Smith’s Sound, houses should be built at 
short intervals, certainly not more than fifty miles apart. 
Each of these houses should be as well fitted up and as well 
supplied with provisions, tools, and all the implements and 
articles required in Arctic travel and living as if it were to 
be the winter home of an expedition for several years. 
Then from the northernmost of these houses, a short ad- 
vance should be made and another station built, fitted 
up and supplied. No long advance northward should 
be permitted, no matter how apparently favorable the 
conditions, but a slow and steady progress should be 
made, each summer being devoted to the establishment of a 
station further north than the last one. Each summer ves- 
sels should be sent out carrying men and material, which 
should be left at the northernmost station accessible, and 
thus the waste at the northern end of the line would be 
constantly supplied. ‘The observers would be always within 
easy reach of warm quarters, and the supply of food could 
be made inexhaustible. 

It may be: objected that the plan suggested would be 
enormously eostly and very slow, but even so, it would be 
sure to accomplish what is required, and the money would 
be. well spent which should save human life and lessen 
human suffering. 

If these explorations are of real scientitic value, as we be- 
lieve, it is certainly worth while that they should be carried 


on with such system that they will be productive of the best 
results, 
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The Greely party—as was to have been expected—retreated : 
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A SPORTS DEFENSE SOCIETY. 


yt its original form the bill introduced into the English 

Parliament to suppress pigeon shocting contained a 
clause extending the operation of the act to ‘‘any vertebrate 
animal, whether of domestic or wild nature, kept in confine- 
ment or captivity.” This was a blow at the sports of hunting 
the carted. stag arid coursing hares in inclosures. The fol- 
lowers of these three pastimes, with other sportsmen, re- 
garded the bill as ‘‘the thin edge of the wedge,” and they 
thought that in time other sports, fox hunting and grouse 
shooting, would be interdicted. Accordingly a suciety known 
as the National Sports Protection and Defense Association, 
has been formed. Its avowed purpose is to resist all measures 
intended to interfere with the various forms of sport men- 
tioned, and our English exchanges report that the member- 
ship of the association is sufficient guarantee of its influence 
in this direction. 

We surmise that the society will be powerful so far as it 
keeps abreast of and reflects the popular sentiment of the 
jmes. If public opinion in Great Britain condemned 
hunting a carted stag and chasing rabbits in inclosures, as 
public opinion does in this country, no society could with- 
stand the attacks that would be sure to be made—and 
eventually with success—upon these practices. No society 
could ever be formed in this country strong enough to bolster 
up the repute of such exhibitions as, for instance, are occa- 
sionally given by the Newport huntsmen in their chase of 
maimed foxes. 


“Wao Wins?”—This is the query propounded to news- 
paper editors by anxious correspondents. Most often the 
dispute is over a game of cards, or a bet on a horse race, or 
a presidential election. Our esteemed contemporary, the 
Spirit of the Times, usually attends to the card and horse 
puzzles, and the New York Sun, in addition to its matri- 
monial advice, dispenses oracular utterances on election 
bets. lt is with no little jealousy that the Forest AND 
STREAM witnesses the confiding trust of the bet-befogged 
public in other journals, while its own opinion on similar 
themes is seldom sought; and it is with a genuine thrill of 
complacency that we once in a while read a letter like this: 
“Hamburg, N. J., July 11. Hditor Forest and Stream: Will 
you be kind enough to decide the following bet through the 
columns of your valuable paper? A bets B that he can tell 
him where he got his supper on a certain night. They bet, 
A names the place where he supposes B ate supper, and B 
says ‘I had no supper.’ Is the bet a draw, or who wins?— 
Stirr.” Now, if we should devote our time and intellectual 
powers to the earnest consideration of such intricate prob- 
lems as this, we might in time convert the FoREsT AND 
STREAM into a vehicle for the dissemination of useful in- 
formation; but we shall do no such thing. We smother 
the ambition that would lead us into such an exalted path, 
and deeply as we are touched by the confidence displayed in 
us by ‘‘Stiff,” we must content ourselves with keeping the 
FOREST AND STREAM what it is to-day, a journal of. shoot- 
ing and angling, the best in the world, and we shall do this 
even though A and B and all the rest of them remain for- 
ever suspended on undecided bets. 


THE Foop or Nesting Brrps.—The very interesting 
communication on this subject published in our natural his- 
tory columns last week deserves more than a passing notice. 
The observations there recorded by this careful observer 
teach a lesson to the agriculturalist which he will do well to 
lay to heart. They show how important it is that our insec- 
tivorous birds should be rigidly protected, not by law alone, 
but by public opinion as well. If we assume that at each 
visit to the nest but a single ihsect was brought—and prob- 
ably five would be neurer the truth—-we see how great a 
check these birds are on the rapidly multiplying insect life 
of our summer months. Of these insects a large proportion 
unquestionably belong to species injurious to vegetation, and 
their destruction is of the greatest benefit to the farmer. It 
is this class above all others that is especially interested in 
the protection of our small birds. The care and patience of 
the observer during his long vigil deserve high praise. 


Tue MaryLAnpD Assocration.—The Maryland Associa- 
tion for the Protection and Preservation of Game and Fish 
has gone out of existence, owing, it is said, to the indiffer- 
ence of its members. This is the more to be regretted be- 
cause of the importance of the work which the association 
was (organized to do. We hope to see a revival»of.the 


society. 
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stubble, slackening into a-catlike t as he swin, 


Ao D Senachwine Lake ! spent that fall nearly three 
ward of the clump of brush in the corner of the field, 


months in uninterrupted shooting, for in those days I 
cared nothing for the difference between rain and shine. 
Many a day I threaded the driftwood, snags and elbows of 
the slough below Senachwine, where the wedge-shaped wake 
of the muskrat or the dart of the pickerel rippled the dark 
water before the boat, and ducks rose oa or squealing 
from every little cove or inlet or from behind paged maseges 
of driftwood. Yellow-l2gged snipe, both large and small 
varieties, trotted along the shores of open mud or stood bob- 
bing and craning their long necks until I could almost reach 
them with the oar; then’ rising, with clear and penetrating 
cry and long legs dangling behind, they would wing their 
way with a vast display of fuss and feathers some ten or 
twenty yards further up stream, to repeat the same pro- 
gramme in about half a minute. Upon the same open, 
muddy shores the English snipe were about as abundant as 
the others, for in the West they frequent this kind of ground 
about as much as any kind. At almost’any time I could see 
two or three of these snipe and often more trotting along the 
water’s edge, probing the soft mud at every few steps with 
long black bills, scarcely noticing the boat urtil it came 
within a few feet, then with a sudden scape and erratic twist 
one would twitch himself away, dart skyward, pitch to the 
right, pitch to the left, deliver himself of many a scape, then 
after a Jong detour make a sudden wheel and, like the thread 
of a corkscrew, come down about fifty yards further up 
stream. Wisps of small gray snipe, smile § 


the tangled woods beyond. There agai 
mallard or more 


goose, with aera eee and folded wing, coming to earth 
with impetuous c ; and by their side the catbrier brake or 
hemlock-clad slopes, where the wintergreen fills the air with 
its fragrance, while the ruffed grouse shoots like a shaft of light 
among the dark ranks of tree trunks. And bright among 
them all were those autumn days, when the bloody sun 
struggles down through smoky air, and the whistle of the 
woodcock’s wing in the sapling grove sends through the 
heart a more tender thrill than ever. Succeeding years have 
hung many a new picture in the dark rotunda that sur- 
rounds the camp-fire; but none of them in all the freshness 
of youth shine with more brilliancy than still through the 
mist of years shine those around the camp-fires on the Illi- 
nois. 

Lulled to sleep by the too-whoo of the great owl, the scape 
of traveling snipe, the frequent honk o pestirg geese, the 
clank-a lank of brant, the quack of mallards in the lake 
near by, or the grrroooo of the sandhill cranes traveling far 
up in the dome of night, we got up before daybreak to get 
upon our stands fur the morning flight of ducks. 

Though the morning flight of ducks is often very heavy, 
it generally lacks that tumultuous intensity of presence that 
characterizes the evening flight. Beginning with the first 
gray of morning, when a lonely mallard perhaps comes 
winging his way slowly out of the circle of darkness around 
you, crosses the open sky above in dim outline, doubles up at 
the report of your gun and sinks at your feet with a sullen 
whop, the flight increases with every new beam of light that 
struggles through the misty morning. They fall no longer 
from above, as in the evening, and stream in from every 
other quarter of the horizon about as much as from the 
north. There is less rush and bustle, but they move with 
steadier march. They are not shot by you in volleys like 
projectiles from some uncontrollable impulse, but they move 
with more majestic sweep and more as if they had some 
inkling of what they are about. At the first report of your 
gun the air throbs beneath the beat of thousands of wings, 
and a wild medley of energetic quacks, dolorous squeals, 
melodious honkings and discordant cackling as the myriads 
of ducks, geese and brant still roosting in the ponds rise in 
a clamorous mob. Again, for a few moments the tyro may 
lose his wits as the vast horde breaks into a hundred divi- 
sions, each circling perhaps a dozen times through the light- 
ening sky and streaming over his head without rememberin, 
or caring that it was from that spot that the fire just spout 
skyward. As the fire again leaps upward the circle of sky 
overhead is cleared for an instant as the ducks sheer and 
climb the air out of danger’s reach; but in another moment 
it is thronged again with rushing wings. Beware, now, how 
you waste your fire upon this flock of teal just emerging into 
the gray, for you can hear the mallards’ heavy wings, a hun- 
dred strong, beating the dark air close behind them. Be- 
ware how you waste your fire even upon the mallards, for 
upon the right the deep-toned honk of the goose sounds most 
thrillingly near. But, alas! how can the tyro reason calmly 
when the hiss of a sailing flock of mallards is heard just be- 
hind his head before his premises are thought of, and his con- 
clusion is rudely hastened by a deep, dark line of bluebills 
pouring out cf the remnant of the night upon his left? 

This lasts, however, but a few minutes. As soon as dawn 
has fairly begun the wildfowl travel wider and higher, you 
must keep yourself well concealed and do your very best 
shooting. Foran hour or two, and often longer, the — 
may be strong and steady and then it will shade gradually 
off until you may find yourself waiting fifteen minutes for a 
shot. The evening flight rises by rapid steps to an over- 
powering climax, while the morning flight tapers away into 
all the flatness of the anti-climax. 

One scarcely needs to be told that neither the morning nor 
evening flight is always during duck season such as I have 
described it. There are days when ducks will not fly as they 
will on other days, though they still throng both lake and 
siough in myriads. At such times the flight of those that 
do move is more over the face of the water than elsewhere, 
and then I have had rare sport from a big barrel sunk almost 
to the edge in the mud and water of Swan Lake, a little 
below the foot of Senachwine. Through a fringe of reeds 
around the edge of that barrel I have watched great flocks 
of mallards skim low along the water until the long green 
necks glistened within ten yards of the barrel. Then as I 
suddenly rose to my feet, what a glorious medley of flashing 
bars on terrified wings, of shiny cinnamon breasts, white 
banded tails, with curls of burnished green, red legs and 
beaded eyes rose whirling and quacking upward. Thee, 
too, I have watched the geese winding slowly down out of 
the blue sky until near the center of the lake, then, with set 
and silent wing and every honking throat hushed as if in 
death, every neck and head immovable, drift softly along a 
few feet above the water, until; as close as the corner of the 
ceiling where I sit writing, Icould see their eyes sparkle in 
the sunlight. And then what an uproarious wif’, wif’, wif, 
of sheering wings, what a honk-wonk-onk-kwonk, and what 
a confusion of white collars and black necks, of gray wings 
and swarthy feet would crowd upon my eye as I rose and 
looked along the gun! 

It-is sad to think that such scenes are fading fast into the 
things that were. There are, perhaps, parts of our countr 
where the scenes of Senachwine twenty years ago are still 
repeated. But it may be doubted if they are repeated on so 
_ and varied a scale; and even if they are it will not be 

or long. The increasing interest in game protection will 
preserve many kinds of game to such an extent that our 
children’s children may see shooting of: some kinds better 
than we now see. But no legislation can recall from the past 
the mighty hordes of wildfowl that once darkened the 
waters of the West, that dotted its skies and made its corp- 
fields alive with roaring wings. Nor can any public senti- 
ment, whether expressed in laws or not, bring back the 
primeval solitude of those swamps and river bottoms which 
were such an important condition in such scenes as I have 
described. Those vast stretches of timber, broken only by 
ponds and their margins of mud and reeds, or by the long 


p*pers, etc., often 
whisked by with soft, insinuating whistle, and an occasional 
flock of plover skimmed along the muddy bars. 

But at such times the gun was hardly ever raised from its 
resting place in the boat. When I wanted snipe shooting I 
had far better opportunities. There were still many warm 
autumn days, when the ducks were lazy through the middle 
of the day and flew but little until toward evening. Onsu 
days I had such snipe shooting as I had never seen before nd 
have never seen since. I have seen snipe in greater abund- 
ance, but for easy, tranquil sport, freed from the wear and 
tear, from the work, mud and annoyances of ordinary snipe 
shooting, without the tremenduous strain to which patience 
is often subjected until broken on the wheel of waiting, I 
have never seen anything that approached the shore shooting 
along Senachwine Lake in those days. Along its shores was 
a boggy strip for from five to fifteen yards wide. For a 
few feet along the water’s edge this was soft open mud. 
This soon merged into thin, short grass, which grew taller 
and thicker, with the ground drier as the shore receded 
from the water; the width and wetness of the two strips de- 
pending upon the rate at which the water had fallen in the 
two or three weeks preceding. On some days there would 
be two or three English snipe to almost every yard of this 
strip of shore, and when the wind blew up or down the lake, 

rand was the sport that could be had with this wayward 
fittle beauty. Though fat and untroubled by hunters, he 
was still saucy and swift, and up wind would test severely 
your quickness and your gun. But when you were walking 
down wind along that strip, he pitched and tacked about on 
your right or left or shot skyward over your head in raptur- 
ous style. Rarely was there any need to fire at those that 
might fall into the lake, for there were birds enough that 
went by on the land side. 

Along the shore at the foot of this lake occurred that fall 
a remarkable piece of ‘‘pot-shooting” that will give some 
idea of the abundance of snipe. My friend, Henry Ruggles, 
of Henry, a capital duck shot and one of the best hunting 
companions that ever lived, had long looked with pitying 
eye upon my total depravity in shooting such small birds 
as English snipe. 

But once, about the middle of the day, when ducks were 
unusually slow in coming to our blind, and Ruggles was 
tired of smoking and picking cold roast duck, and the flies 
would not iet him: sleep, he actually condescended to shoot 
a snipe, it being absolutely necessary to do something to kill 
time. He left me, and was gone lessthan an hour. During 
that time T heard him shoot twelve or thirteen times, cer- 
tainly not over fourteen times at the outside, and all of these 
shots came from the same place. He came back and tossed 
a bunch of Enalish snipe at me and said: 

‘‘Hanged if I didn’t just sit down behind a bush on the 
edge of the lake and pot ’em all in one spot, sometimes three 
or four at a shot.” To my certain knowledge he had not a 
snipe when he left me and there was no one near from whom 
he could have got them. I am almost efraid to tell the num- 
ber of snipe in that buach. There were exactly twenty- 
seven. And recollect that they were all English snipe 
and that Ruggles had nothing but coarse duck shot with 


him. 

Though ducks in the West do not come to decoys in the 
autumn as well as they doin spring, there are still many 
days when they come quite well, especially wood ducks, teal 
and bluebills. Many atime during the middle of the day 
we pulled the boat into a blind of reeds and willows, and 
set out decoys in the open water a few yards outside the 
brush, and many a time did I have to drop the roasted snipe 
or pumpkin pie and snatch up a gun as the air began to sin 
beneath descending wings. And many a time, when yield 
ing to the soporific influence of a heavy lunch ona soft 
Indian summer day, did I suddenly start from the land of 
Nod just in time to hear my comrade’s gun from the other 
end of the boat, to see two or three ducks come whirling and 
splashing below, while the rest of the flock were towering 
nicely skyward just as I got hold of ?. gun. 

What camp-fires roared along the Illinois in those days! 
It saddens me to think that such days may come no more 
for me. Driftwood piled as high as we could throw it shot 
a glare across the river until the dead cottonwoods upon the 
other side looked like imploring ghosts with arms stretched 
heavenward, and we could almost see the white collars on 
the necks of the geese that passed high above us. Bunches 
of mallards, wood ducks, sprigtail, etc., hung around the 
fire, with every color glowing brightly as in the evening sun, 
and naught was needed save a string of trout or a deer to 
make the scene complete. Cold and all other jars that shiver 
this mortal crockery were banished there, and all thought of 
the whole outside world went whirling away into the vortex 
of flame and sparks that streamed skyward through the tree- 
tops. Little did I hear of the song or jest or the laughter 
that almost woke the echoes from the eastern bluffs, For by 
some strange principle of suggestion, some mysterious mental 





the old dog rolling with happy gallop over the wopehen 
to lee- 


ing into rigid faith as he crawls under the fence and enters 
n was the stately 


gorgeous wood duck relaxing his hold on 
air and falling a whirl of brilliant colors, or the wary old 


can be seen only on a Western duck stand, He forms so 
decided a feature of Western duck shooting that any sketch 
of ont eae ee rer without him. 

r, Peter Popper, a Chicago parvenu—one of the first 
the shoddyites created by the war—had come down Ree 
few days’ shooting. He came out to Senachwine in a buggy 
and planftd himself on a piece fir a8 open ground about 
one hundred and fifty yards from w I en in reeds 
was standing knee deep in water. He had high-topped 
rubbers also, but he did not incline to mud and ’ Tere 
were also hundreds of acres of ground just as good as where 
Yet he drifted as naturally to where he 
saw some one killing ducks, as a boy does to the ‘“‘hole” 
from which his comrade has just pulled a fish. 

The first intimation I had of his presence was the sheering 
of a flock of mallards that were coming directly toward me, 
followed by a bang whang of Popper's gun some hundred 
yards away from them. 


I was spnating. 
else 


‘Most too far,” I remarked tentatively, 
“Oh, no!” he replied. ‘‘This will kill a hundred yards, 
Cost three hun dollars in land.” 


Having seen rw 4 of hundred yard guns and their own- 
ers, I knew the futility of any reply. It was but a few 
minutes before a pair of mallards, coming down the water 
opposite me, rose high with heavy beat of wing, and bang 
went the first barrel of Mr. Popper’s gun again, followed by 
the other as they got well skyward. 

ee are too far anyhow,” I called: out rather de- 
cidedly. 
“Oh, I’m only shooting for spent anyway; I couldn’t hit 
a flock of barns,” replied Mr. Popper with consoling tone. 
He evidently thought that I felt to see him miss. 

“‘Why don’t you get in the reeds and not let them see 
you?” I called out in as entative a tone as an interrog- 
ative sentence would permit. 

“Too muddy. I can get all the mud I want in Chicago. 
Here comes a lot,” he replied, with a bang -whang at an in- 
coming flock that would surely have given me a good shot if 
he had been out of the way. 

“You are scaring all the ducks,” yelled I, somewhat in- 


——-. 
“By Jove,” my friend, that’s the best Icando. I’m only 
shooting for fun anyhow. I couldn’t hit a flock of barns.’ 

A few minutes passed away, during which I revolved un- : 
utterable things in mind, and in my indignation executed 
some artistic misses on ducks coming from the direction 
opposite rope. Presently « flock of mallards, coming 
down along the water a hundred yards or more from Pop- 
per, but headed directly-for the point where I was standing, 
sheered and sprang skyward at the report of his gun. 

‘“‘Why don’t you let them come further down?” | bawled, 
somewhat hoarsely, for I was getting mad. - 

‘‘That’s what I’m trying todo. But they won’t come 
down, yah-yah-yah.” 

‘‘But you are disturbing all the ducks. You don’t—” 

I finished the sentence with a savage bang whang at a 
= that came whizzing down the pond, while Popper was 

ing. 
“That’s what I came for,” replied he, blandly. ‘I don’t 
see as you are disturbing them much more seriously though,” 
he added, as my duck went on undamaged. 

“But you are —- my shooting. Look there, those 
would have come close to me if you had kept out of a a 
said I, as a flock of sprigtails, with long, forked tails ng 
behind, sheered off from Popper. Bang went his gun at 
them, and one, struck at about ninety yards just over the eye 
with a stray shot, dove head first into the mud. 

‘Plenty close enough. You only want a good gun,” said 
he, with exultant laugh. 

‘That was only a scratch.” , 

“Tt’s a wonder you don’t makea scratch or two fora 
change,” he replied. 

Completely snuffed out, I shouldered my gun and left him 
master of the field where, far into the twilight, he held un- 
disputed possession. 

‘* And from about him fierce effusion rolled 
Of smoke and bickering flame and sparkles dire.” 


A LO HUNT IN THE STAKED PLAINS. 


I WAS in East Las Vegas, N. M., running a store and res- 

taurant for a man during the summer of 1881. I had 
worked hard seven days in the week and was worn down. 
One day my friend Lew came in and wanted me to quit the 
store and take a liquor dealer down the Pecos River to the 
small Mexican plazas in a buggy, as I knew the country and 
could talk Mexican. 

Knowing it would be a pleasant trip and improve my 
health I consented, and a week from that time found me on 
the road south. A top buggy and a span of good ponies 
constituted the team. I had a repeating rifle and a six-shooter 
revolver, while Singer, the spectacled Hebrew, who was my 
passenger, had a British bulldog revolver. He was ve 
captious and fault-finding, and told me several tales of whi 
he was the hero, seeming to wish to impress me with the 
idea that he was a brave man. I have since thought he was 
afraid of me on account of my arsenal. 

We went along from town to town with varying success, 
selling some cealo by sample. Starting from Fort Sumner 
at about 7 one morning we drove ten miles and came to 4 
large ranch near the . As we drove up we observed 4 
stir among the people, and when I got out to get a drink of 
water I was met by Tom 8., who owned the ranch, After 4 
hurried hand shake the dialogue was as follows: 

‘‘What are you doing down here?” 

“Driving that drummer who is selling ee. ' 

“I lost all my horses last night; stolen by Indians or rust- 
lers [white horse thieves]. I have found the trail; it leads 
for the Staked Plains. I have got three horses and three 

men. Take your horses and come with me after them. 
“I will if I can get my Jew to consent,” said I. I went 
out to the buggy and explained the affair to the fellow but 
he would not yo nor let me Tom came out and we 
him to let me go, an einer “jawed” until Tom got 
, and turning to me said, “‘ il you go, Dick, if I will 
square it at home?” I said ‘‘yes,” Tom coolly 
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FOREST AND STREAM. BOS 
of us should get down and all shoot at once. We did so, and RESCUE OF THE GREELY PARTY. 
killed him ‘too dead to skin,” as the Texan cowboys say. dhe International Geographical Congress at Hamburg, 
Every ball hit him. We rode out to him and got down, and in 1879, adopted a scheme for the establishment of cir- 
some of the boys drank blood. It made me sick to think of | cumpolar stations for scientific observation in the Arctic 
it, but I ate a little piece of raw liver, and then we cut the | regions. The location selected for the United States station 
carcass up and started for the water. We got there by 9 A. ? was at Discovery Harbor, Lady Franklin Bay, in latitude 
M., and how we drank! a: tongue was swelled and my | 81° 45’ north, longitude 64° 45’ west. This was the most 
lips cracked and dry. The trip did not tell so badly on the | northerly and difficult of access of all the projected stations. 
others, as they were used to exposure and an outdoor life, | Lieut. A. W. Greely, Fifth United States Cavalry, was ap- 
and I was right out of a store. Tom cautioned me, and I| pointed to the command, and on the Fourth of Sly. 1881, 
only drank a little ata time. We built a fire of horse and | the colony left St. John, Newfoundiand, in the steamship 
cow chips, and broiled meat; some of the boys couldn’t wait | Proteus. The expedition opened most auspiciously. The 
to much more than scorch it on the outside, and we all ate | Proteus found an open passage and made a run quick be- 
it rather rare and dirty, and with no salt; but it was filling. | yond parallel. Within one month from ieaving port she 
Away we went as soon as we could on the trail for| reached her destination. On the day of their arrival the 
home, all the time expecting to see a big gang of Indians | party killed fourteen musk oxen, which dressed 300 pounds 
after us. each—three months’ rations. The men set about building 
At about 3 P. M. we reached the next water, cooked and | their house, which had been already prepared in this coun- 
ate more antelope, and just before dark started our weary | try, with its double frame—a house within a house; two 
horses for home—eighteen miles away—crossed the ford at | years’ stores of provisions were landed, and there were dogs 
about 10 P. M., and at 11 were eating chile con huevas (red | and sledges, with Esquimau drivers, boats, and a steam launch 
Poet gravy with eggs dropped into it after frying them in | and coal. With letters full of confidence and hope, written 
, tortillas (Mexican bread) and some coffee, black and | by Lieut. Greely and the others, and parting directions about 
strong. Mr. Singer, strange to say, was in goed spirits, anc | the relief vessels which were to come in the summers of 1882 
seemed as much at home asa tame cat. There was a Mexi-| and 1883, the Proteus sailed away, Aug. 18, and left the 
can lady at the ranch who was very handsome and quite | Greely colony in their snug quarters at Discovery Harbor. 
friendly, and he had been giving her lessons in English. —_| According to arrangement, in 1882 and 1883 relief ships—the 
I slept well on a big wool mattress, and the next morning | Neptune, the Proteus and the Yantic—set out to carry suc- 
Tom gave Singer $20 for forcible detention, me $20 for my | cor and supplies to the party. but, as is well known, they 
employer and my pick of the two Indian ponies for myself. | failed to accomplish their mission; and from the 1>th day of 
We all went up to the Plaza that evening. Tom and the| August, 1881, until the wretched survivors were brought 
rest, including Singer, got very full on Anheuser lager beer | back to St. John, July 17, 1884, no word came of the fate of 
at fifty cents per bottle. I don’t drink, and so the evening’s | the Greely colony. la Thursday the telegraph brought to 
us the news of their rescue, and a story of heroism, endur- 
ance, suffering and self-sacrifice well worthy to rank with 
the most thrilling chapters in the annals of Arctic explora- 
tion. 































entertainment was an awful bore to me. 

When I got back to Anton Chico I sold the Indian pany to 
Mr. Monk, who keeps hotel, for $30, and the next week was 
back at the old job in Las Vegas with a good appetite, 
thanks to my excursion. W. J. Drxon. 

CoLorapo. 


I.—CAMP CONGER. 

They named the station Camp Conger in honor of the 
Michigan senator, who had been instrumental in securing 
the Government appropriation for the expedition. Scientific 
observations (meteorological, astronomical, magnetic, etc.) 
were begun immediately and continued’ while they were at 
the post. The long Arctic winter was necessarily monoto- 
nous, but the regular routine of observations coupled with 
such military discipline as was not inappropriate to the 
elimate and the mode of living rendered it more tolerable. 
One hour’s exercise daily was exacted of all. The men were 
required to bathe once a weck, and great care was taken by 
frequent inspection to see that the quarters and particularly 
the berths were kept clean. The efficiency of the bygienic 
arrangements adopted is fully demonstrated by the fact that 
there was no scurvy in the expedition, notwithstanding that 
the water used was from melted ice invatiably obtained from 
the floe. Thanksgiving and national holidays were always 
celebrated by a good dinner, and the first Christmas was 


“WOODCRAFT.” 


HE little book ‘‘Woodcraft” has been received with such 
general favor and treated so leniently that I would not 
advert to the few critical exceptions only that they are cal- 
culated to mislead. I wish to be brief. 
One writer criticises the light boots recommended on page 
5 of “Woodcraft.” He prefers shoes every time and 
always, because the boots will get wet and can’t be drawn 
on and off. ba right as regards the average boot — 
bought of dealers; wrong as regards the boot I recommend. 
I have a pair of them on my feet asI write. This is the 
third season I have worn them. They have been worn on 
two rather rough cruises in the North Woods; have been 
waded in for nearly a day at a time through the muddy 
ditch called ‘‘Brown’s Tract Road,” where shoes would be a 
nuisance; have been worn on three trips down the Tiadatton 






4 
horses from the , leaving Singer sitting in it and 
ret are Wetions to draw the accursed Hebrew around 
xtent into the shade of the house. Singer vowed he would not get 
D 8a) out of the buggy. Tom remarked that he could sit there 
ogress till Hades froze over, if he wanted to, and told him that he 
essure would pay him for his time when we got back. We saddled 
‘istant the horses. 1 filled my pockets with crackers and jerked 
beef, hung a gallon canteen of water to my saddle, took my 
made gun and piste and my old cavalry overcoat for bedding, and 
ment a lariat, and off we rode, followed by awful talk from 
MS so Singer, wao threatened me and my employer with a suit for 
ketch damages; said he would expose me—that threat seemed rather 
indefinite. As we faded away in a cloud of dust, I turned 
st of in the saddle and could see him stamping around and lectur- 
for a ee be broken Spanish to an appreciative audience of Mexican 
u lo 
ee, We were five in number. Tom had a Sharps .45-100; one 
eeds one man a .50-caliber Springfield needle gun, commonly 
pped called a ‘‘flop.over” down here, because the breech opens in 
here a peculiar manner; the two others and myself were armed 

‘here with Winchester rifles—model of 1873. Every one had a 

e he Colt’s .45-caliber revolver, single action—the popular pistol 

ole” of the West. We crossed the Pecos River at the ford and 
soon found the horses’ trail running straight east up on the 

ring Staked Plains. The northern and western edge of the plains 
me are at least 300 feet above the prairie, and when you ap- 
ired proach them they look like a range of hills, but when you get 
on top it isa rolling prairie. They are called the Staked 
Plains because a certain Government survey marked out a 
rds. trail across them with stakes, as there are no landmarks. 
They are of an oval shape, handreds of miles in length and 
wh- breadth, and said to be waterless. I asked Tom after we 
few had gone a few miles how far it was from the Pecos to water 
iter the way we were going, and he said about eighteen miles. 
ang By the way, on the road home he confessed to me that it was 
by the first time that he had ever been over ten miles out on the 
plains, but he dared not say so for fear we would turn 

de- back. 

We had to travel slowly as the trail was on the grass and the 
hit ground hard. Tom lost the trail several times where the 
ne, horses scattered, but we found it again and found a water 

hole toward evening. Turning the horses loose with the sad- 
see dies on so that they could eat, we chewed away at the 
og- crackers and jerked beef, and washed them down with 
water. We ate up half we had and I wasstill hungry. Then 
0. filling my canteen, we pushed on till it was so dark we could 
D- not see the track, and made a dry camp on the trail. As 
if seon as it was light in the morning we saddled and rode. In 
about a mile we came to a well beaten road about four feet 
in- wide, with several patie on each side of it running parallel 

to the main trail. The middle trail was made by ponies 
ly dragging tent poles. It must have been used for years. Tom 
said that he had heard of the path though he had never seen 

n- it before. It is the road used by the Comanche Indians and 

ad white renegades, who still find a refuge in the Staked Plains 

yn when they raid the upper Pecos, and it is called the Coman- 
ig che War Trail. The horses we were after traveled in the 

D- track and we could ride as fast us we dared push our horses. 

, After we had ridden about twenty-five miles from the last 
“water we came to a big water hole that looked like perman- 

i, ent water, finished our crackers and beef, and rode on at a 
steady gait. 

e About an hour before dark we saw a big valley ahead. 
The trail was very fresh, horse droppings not dry yet. We 
rode cautiously, Tom in the lead. At the last ridge he dis- 

a mounted, crept on hands and knees to the top of the ridge 

8 and peeped over into an oval valley about half a mile long 
and a quarter broad. It was a sink hole about twenty feet 

", deeper than the surrounding prairie and partially walled by 

” a ledge of rock about ten feet high. There was a large pond 
in the center and the ground around it was worn bare by the 

e constant use of animals, till it looked like a corral. Seven 

” Indians were near the water cooking at a little fire, and the 

Z nine stolen horses and two Indian ponies were feeding about 

t half way from us to them. Tom came back and we held a 

e council of war. 


1 was in favor of gis around to the 

edge about 200 yards from them and trying to kill them 

1 with a volley, but Tom was afraid that the survivors would 

get away with the horses and so we decided to all go over 

the ridge on horseback and make a charge. Three of us to 

go straight at the Indians and not shoot till we got close to 

them; and to do the shooting with our pistols; the other two 

, meanwhile driving off all the horses. We tightened our 

. irths, and suddenly it flashed through me mind what a fool 

was to come out there to fight Indians, but it was too late. 

And here we went, well spread out, with a mad rush over the 

ridge and at them. They did not see us until toc late. One 

ran a few steps toward the horses, two grabbed their guns 

and fired, but did not hit anything; and then we were almost 

on top of them, and were shooting as fast as we could; and 

they all ran through the water, making it fly, and up among 

the rocks and bushes on the east side, leaving their stuff 

scattered around. My horse ran into the water. I jumped 

off, went down on all fours and had a drinking match with 

} my horse. Tom unslung his rifle and fired a shot or two 

, while I drank, and then I filled my canteen, took my gun 

out of its scabbard and watched for something to shoot at 
while he was drinking, but did not see anything. 

Tom picked up a needle gun and hung it on his saddle and 
smashed two or three old rimfire Winchesters. I took a good 
blanket that was lying by an old bug of an Indian saddle, 
and we started back as fast as our water-filled horses could 
carry us, followed by a few shots. When we had ridden 
about two hundred yards Tom looked back and said, ‘‘Hold 
my horse and 1’il make that Comanche fellow stop that,” 
only he didn’t — fellow. The gentleman in question was 
lying on his back on a sloping rock, about four hundred 
yards away, with his heels in the air and making insulting 

estures. Tom jumped down and shot. I saw a streak of 

ust fly off the rock about six inches to the right of Mr. 
Indian, and while he bounced off the rock and took to the 
brush we made tracks toward our retreating horse herd. 
When we caught up the boys were hurrying the horses along, 
still hobbled, with their ankles cut and bleeding. We stopped 
when we reached the outfit, caught fresh horses and turned 
our tired ones loose, unhobbled the rest, and by dark were 
ten miles away on the back track. After it was fully dark, 
so that mo one could see our trail, we rode off the trail at 
right angles and camped two miles north, with a chew of 
tobacco for supper and the canteen dry; the boys had emp- 
tied it when I came to them, for they had not been able to 
get to water. I passed a miserable night, very thirsty, and 
more sick than hungry. We took turns standing guard. 

At dawn we _ - a ele home, a disconsolate 
looking party. ut five miles from water we a 
buck antelope about 400 _—_ away. Tom told me scohees 
him, but I was afraid I should miss, and proposed that four 








the present season, where I was overboard a dezen times a 
day among the rapids, and they have never bothered me two 


minutes at a time in drawing on or off. They are water- 
proof at this time, and easy asa pair of moceasins. They 
weigh two pouads six ounces. Any competent bootmaker 
should be able to get up such a pair for $5 or $6. 

Exception is taken to the hunting knives described on page 


13 as being of too high temper, liable to ‘‘nick,” and hard 


to sharpen. I did not and do not recommend bigh temper, 
but the best. And the best is the tough, tenacious steel that 
will hold a keen biting edge, without being hard or brittle. 
The strong double-blade shown in the cut does not come up 
to my idea of a pocket hunting-knife, but is the best I could 
find on sale. Hn passant, I have just received a lot of pocket 
hunting knives made after a model whittled out by myself. 
Ihave sent one to the hunting editor of Forest AND 
SrreaM, who, I presume, will be pleased to show it to any 
reader who takes an interest in camp kit, and I will only 


add that it pretty well represents my idea of a model pocket 


hunting knife. 

Another writer takes exception to my directions for using 
baking powder (three tablespoonfuls to one quart of flour), 
and thinks it may be a printer’s error. The directions are 
substantially correct—for the woods. Experience and experi- 
ment will prove to ‘‘Kelpic” that the quantity of bakin 
powder which may be suflicient in a dry, warm kitchen, wil 
have but little effect in the cool, damp atmosphere of the 
forest, particularly if there happens to be a brisk wind whif- 
fling fitfully around the camp. I| soon learned this, and came 
to think that the powders would not work well in out-door 
cooking. I found some old guides and woodsmen, how- 
ever, who made good bread, and [was not long in picking up 
the ‘‘kink,” which was simply, that the guides who used the 
powders most freely always had the lightest bread. Of course 
a good deal depends on the mixing, handling and baking. 
I was with a Brown’s Tract guide in the summer of 1880, 
whose bread and pancakes were always light. 1 am loth to 
say how many tablespoonfuls; he used to a quart of flour, 
much more than three, however. And he remarked that 
making bread in the woods was expensive, because the pow- 
ders cost more than the flour. 

Among the many newspaper notices of ‘‘Woodcraft,” I 
note one in the New York Hvening Post, wherein commenda- 
tion and criticism are so neatly blended that I would not say 
a word were the criticism sound—which it is not. Firstly, 
the writer objects to the ‘‘general fishing rod,” which, he 
says, “‘most people consider, and justly, anuisance. Not 
wo for bait-fishing and almost worthless for fly-fishing.” 

f the writer will select the best eight or ten-ounce bait-rod 
he can find in New York, he will probably admit that it is 
“good for bait-fishing.” Then let him add a good fly-tip, 
and if he cannot make it something more than ‘‘worthless 
for fly-fishing,” I venture to suggest that the fault will be 
found somewhere near the butt of the rod. 

Again, the writer says: ‘’The description of the head- 
light, used almost entirely for nares out of season, 
might have been omitted.” Just so. The headlight being a 
most useful and handy article in a woodland camp, and the 
best light to float a deer in season, is to be ‘‘omitted” because 
a penaien may use it out of season. And the boat and the 
10-bore, being necessary to float a deer in the hands of a 
law-abiding sportsman, had better be omitted, because they 
can be used as well by the poacher. A lame and impotent 
sort of logic. The witty allusion to the soap and towel, 
carried for seven weeks in the Wilderness without being once 
used, with the suggestion that ‘‘probably the portrait of 
‘Nessmuk,’ which forms the frontispiece, was taken just be- 
fore the seven weeks were up,” are so neatly put that I will 
not say a word in explanation, especially as the writer con- 
cludes that ‘‘on the whole, the book is sound and practical, 
and well worth the reading.” NESSMUK. 








rendered pleasant by presents for every member of the ex- 
pedition from unknown but thoughtful friends. 

Meanwhile they were making expeditions to explore the 
country in different direetions, The number of dogs had 
been sadly reduced by sickness and death, but those left 
were carefully looked after and by breeding Lieut. Greely 
was able, in the spring of 1882, to put two good teams in the 
field. In nearly all of his explorations, as ever in Arctic ex- 
peditions, the dogs were found most useful and almost indis- 
pensable accessories. 

These exploring trips were always attended with peril, 
often with great suffering. The men at one time, under Ser- 
geant Brainard, experienced the lowest corrected mean tem- 
perature ever known inthe annals of Arctic travel—viz., 
minus sixty-one degrees. On another trip by Dr. Pavy, Mr. 
Rice, with the Esquimau Jens Edwards, and a team ot dogs, 
to discever-land to the north of Cape Joseph Henry, Rice 
and Jens traveled fifty miles on foot in a temperature of—40°, 
without sleeping bag or tent, and later the party were adrift 
on an ice pack and driven miles from land, escaping as by a 
miracle over the grinding, crumbling ice. 

Again, Lieut. Lockwood with Brainard and Frederick 
Christensen with a dog team, set out to expiore the northern 
shore of Greenland, crossed tne Polar Ocean direct to Cape 
Britannia, thence through regions never before trodden by 
man, to a point they named Lockwood Island, the highest 
northern latitude ever yet attained, 83° 24.5’, in longitude 
40° 45’ west—and would have gone further yet, but that the 
long shadows of Arctic cliffs prevented a determining of the 
latitude, so their instruments failed them before their courage. 
They found animal life abundant with scant vegetation similar 
to that met with in Grinnell Land. Traces of hares, lemmings, 
ptarmigan and snow bunting, and the tracks of a bear were 
seen, and droppings of the musk ox as far as twenty miles 
north of Cape Britannia. Looking to the northeastward 
from an elevation of about two thousand feet, the land was 
seen for about fifteen miles, the furthest point, Cape Robert 
Lincoln, being in about latitude 83° 35’ and lopvgitude 38° 
west. Aithough the weather was unusually clear, no other 
land could be seen, the horizon being examined carefully to 
the northward and northwestward. On the 15th they started 
south, picking up en route the union jack and sextant left by 
Lieut. Beaumont, of the Nares expedition, during his extra- 
ordinary retreat with a scurvy-stricken party in 1875, and 
returned to Fort Conger, where they arrived on June 1, 
after an absence of fifty-nine days, all in good condition ex- 
cept that two were snow blind and had to be led into camp. 

During the season of 1882 Lieut. Greely made two jour- 
neys into the interior of Grinneil Land, leaving Fort Conger 
on April 23 and June 24 tespectively. Winter quarters of 
Esquimaux were found and some relics showing that they 
had possessed dogs, sledges and iron. Two ranges of moun- 
tains running nearly parallel with the United States range 
were called respectively Conger and Garfield range, and a 
lofty peak, the highest in Grinnell Land, Mount Arthur. Of 
oe there were many, the largest of which was called 

evrietta Nesmith Glacier. Great hardships were endured 
on the second of these journeys, when Greely and Linn, 
leaving the supporting party, traveled with packs, which 
weighed on starting about eighty pounds, fording and swim- 
ming many streams and being otherwise subjected to mueh 
exposure, without, however, any eventual ill resulting there- 
from. 

Game was abundant, more than one hundred musk oxen 
being seen, besides hares and birds. From the summit of 
Mount Asthur, Lieut. Greely, who was alone able to make 
the ascent, was satisfied from the trend of the mountains 
and the appearance of the country that Grinnell Land ended 
but a short distance to the westward, and that its coast line 
must run nearly southwest from the extreme point reached 
by Lieut. Aldrich, Royal Navy, in 1876. Later in August 
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Lieut. Lockwood made two journeys in the launch, on the 
first to the head of Archer Fiord, bringing back large quan- 
tities of game, and on the second he entered Weyprecht 
Fiord, but was unable to advance far on account of the ice. 

Much disappointment was felt at the non-arrival of the 
expected relief ship, with, first, stores, and above all, news 
from home, and many were the conjectures as to the cause 
of ber failure to come; but no discouragement was felt, and 
feeling a pardonabie pride in their achievements of the past 
year, they prepared to attempt even more in the next. The 
winter passed away more rapidly and pleasantly than would 
be supposed possible. There was plenty of reading matter. 
Lieut. Greely and Dr. Pavy delivered occasional lectures, 
and holidays were celebrated as before. Another feature 
suggested by Lieut. Greely did much to promote contentment 
and good feeling. Each man was allowed on his birthday 
to select the dinner, of which all partook—a privilege which 
was greatly appreciated and never abused. 

On Feb. 1, 1883, twenty-six days before the sun reap- 
peared, a cache of provisions was made at Cape Baird, and 
these were increased from time to time during the month 
with a view to retreating southward in the fall should the 
relief vessel again fail to arrive. 


IIl.—THE RETREAT. 

Finally all hope of a relief vessel failed them, and early in 
1883 they made ready to retreat southward, where in accord- 
ance with the directions he had sent home by the Proteus, 
Lieut. Greely was confident a cache of supplies would be 
found awaiting them. But it was not until August that the ! 
ice broke up so they could move. 

The boats taken were the steam launch Lady Greely, the 
whaleboat Narwhal, both built in the United States, the 
jolly boat Valorous, left at Cape Hawkes by the English 
and brought up in the Proteus in 1881, and aniceboat which 
had been left by Beaumont at Thank God Harbor. Two 
tons of coal and about eight months’ supplies were. left in a 
secure place, to be ready should a return be made necessary. 
A number of barrels of blubber, spoiled meat and bread were 
broken up to serve as food for the twenty-three dogs which 
were left in possession. 

At 2 o’clock on the afternoon of Aug. 9, 1883, the party 
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of twenty-five bade farewell to the place which had been to 
them for two years not only a home but a home fraught with 
so many pleasant recollections that they still speak of it as 
the paradise of the Arctic. The steam launch towed the 
other three boats. Three tons of coal and a quantity of pro- 
visions had been stowed at Cape Baird, and that was, there- 
fore, the first objective point. Arriving on the morning of 
the 10th, they took on the provisions and left at midday with 
fifty days’ supplies. Passing around Cape Leiber they en- 
countered a moving pack from the northward, and were 
compelled to run in to Cape Crocrofft and tie up to the land 
ice. Here they took up forty-eight pounds of corned beef, 
left by Lieut. Greely the previous year, and, the tide having 
drifted the ice off shore, they ran on to Cape Bock and Carl 
Ritler Bay, finding comparatively open water. 


The provisions left here by the Proteus in 1881, 200 
rations, and those cached at Cape Cullinson by Nares in 
1s75, 240 rations, were taken on board. The small stores in 
the Nares cache, such as tea, tobacco and sugar, were bad, 
as well as a barrel of bread. About midway between Capes 
Leopold, Bon Bouche and Lawrence they were frozen in for 
five days, when they forced their way out, and after various 
detentions from the boats getting ashore and several severe 
nips, which the launch stood well, the otber boats being 
hauled up, they finally reached Cape Hawkes on Aug. 26. 
They Janded and left a record on the summit of Washington 
Irving Island and took on the small quantity of potatoes, 
pickles and bread found in the English cache, except about 
three or jour hundred pounds of the latter, which was too 
mouldy for use At4 P.M. the same day they started for 
Cape Sabine, having clear water until 10 P. M., when the 
wind off shore drove the pack out and compelled them to 
make fast during the night. Young ice several inches thick 
formed off the mouth of Allman Bay, so that they were 
unable to extricate the launch, but drifted slowly to the 
southward with the pack. The tide occasionally would 
open a Jane and they worked through it a short distance 
only to be brought up again. For the scason of the year 
the temperature was unprecedentedly low, being generally 
below zero, and the party suffered much with cold. In order 
that they might not be missed by the expected relief vessel 


a tripod was erected on the ice and a flag hoisted at an ele- 
vation of thirty feet to attract atteation. They were finally 
driven to within about six miles of Cape Albert. 

Here Lieut. Greely determined to abandon the steam launch 
and Valorous, two small sleds being made from the inside 
works of the launch. With these and the twelve-man Eng- 
lish sled, which had been recovered from Thank God Har- 
bor, where it was left by Beaumont, and had been brought 
along to méet such an emergency, the party set out across 
the ice for the nearest point of land above Cape Sabine, some 
eleven miles distant. It was a weary journey, the ice was 
rough and hummocky, and two journeys were required with 
the smali sleds for the provisions and two with the larger 
one to transport the boats. Even then they accomplished 
only about one mile daily. Officers and men worked alike 
at the drags. On Sept 13, finding that the large sled was 
weakening, the whaleboat was abandoned and only the Beau- 
mont remained. Twice driven back into Kane Sea by south- 
westerly gales, and fearing as much that they would be 
driven to the southward past Cape Sabine as that they would 
not reach that point, the floe on which they were traveling 
was driven, on Sept. 22, by a northwest gale, down by Bre- 
voort Island to the mouth of Baird Inlet, where it was 
stopped by grounded bergs and so broken up that they were 
left on a small piece only about fifty yards in diameter, The 
floe continued to come down from the northward, and grind- 
ing and crumbling together, piled up in some places to a 
height of twenty-five feet. Their encampment of snow 
houses and tents was broken up and they were forced to at- 
tempt a landing, which they finally effected on the north 
side of Baird Inlet on Sept. 29. 


Two men, Rice and Esquimau Jens, were at once sent to 
Cape Sabine to examine into the state of affairs there, while 
the remainder, except Long and Esquimau Frederick, who 
were detailed as hunters, set about constructing winter 
quarters. Game, however, was very scarce and only three 
seals and a few ptarmigan were obtained. Rice and Jens 
returned on the 9th of October with the discouraging pews 
of the Proteus disaster and the scanty supply of provisions 
at Sabine. That meant that the store of provisions on which 
they had counted, in leaving Fort Conger, had not been. 
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furnished, and this meant, in all probability, ultimate 
starvation. 
nounced that the party must abandon Esquimau Point, as he 
had named it, and transfer the camp to a place nearer the 
base of supplies. 

A start was made on the next day, when one load of pro- 
visions was advanced as far as Rosse Bay, and on the 1lith 
the remainder. They then traveled along a strait discovered 
by Rice, and named after him, which connects Rosse Bay 
with Buchanan Straits, placing Cape Sabine on an island in- 
stead of the mainland, as was formerly supposed. Rice and 
Jens having gone to Cape Isabella to ascertain whether any 
supplies had been left there last year, found only the 144 
pounds of meat left there by the English in 1875. 

The people had been on reduced rations since September 
25, when the allowance of meat was made twelve ounces, 
and at Eskimo Point one-half that quantity. On the evening 
of October 15, they reached the Proteus wreck cache, with 
all their provisions except one load, which had been cached 
at Cocked Hat Island, and set to work on winter quarters. 


Itl.—CAMP CLAY AT CAPE SABINE. 


A hut was built of stones, roofed over with the whaleboat 
from the Beebe cache, the oa~ serving as rafters and covered 
with canvas, the sides being banked up withsnow. Of 
course, there were no means of heating it, as barely fuel 
enough was left to warm the food. It was never cooked. 
On the ground canvas was spread and over this buffalo over- 
coats, on the top of which the sleeping bags were placed, 
and yet these were generally frozen stiff throughout the 
winter. The boat left by Beebe was in good condition, 
except for a hole about ten by six inches, made probably by 
the paw of a bear. As soon as the state of the ice permitted 
the stores from the different caches were collected at Camp 
Clay. These may be summed up as follows: viz., Beebe 
cache and English cache 240 rations each. In the latter con- 
siderable tea, sugar, chocolate, bread and dog biscuit unfit 
for use. The rum and alcohol were missing. Garlington 


cache, 500 pounds of bread, ninety of pemmican and a few 
cans each of roast mutton, peas, string beans, green corn and 
two boxes of lemons. These last were in excellent condi- 
tion and proved a rare treat in more respects than one. 





Lieut. Greely upon hearing their report an-| to secure the meat which ha 
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On the 2d of November a party was sent to Cape Isabella 
been found there. It was 
a of Rice, Linn, Elison and Fredericks, with the 
small sled and several days’ provisions. On the 9th, about 
midnight, Rice returned and reported the party at the head 
of Rosse Bay suffering severely with cold and Elison dying 
with frost bites. Relief was at once sent, and about noon of 
the 12th Brainard reached them in a severe gale with food 
and medicine, and found Elison badly frozen and delirious. 
Fredericks and Linn were in the sleeping bag with him try- 
ing to keep bim warm, and the three were literally frozen in 
the bag, and had to be cut out. They would undoubtedly 
have perisiied but for Brainard’s timely arrival, as the tem- 
perature was minus 30° Fahrenheit, and they were without 
a tent. With the assistance of a party under Lieut. Lock- 
wood, which had also come to the rescue, they were gotten 
to Camp Clay, Elison having both hands and feet frozen 
stiff, so that he never used them again. They had been com- 
pelled to abandon the meat at Baird Inlet, with everything 
not absolutely necessary to save life. 

During the latter part of October, Long, with the two 
natives, was stationed at the junction of Rice and Buchanan 
straits for the purpose of hunting, and suffered greatly with 
cold and hunger. They had only a tent to live and were 
on reduced rations. They returned about November 8, 
badly frost bitten, having killed only three seals. From 
November 1 the command was placed on further reduced 
rations, which had been accurately estimated to last until 
March 1, with a reserve of ten days’ full rations for the tri 
to Littleton Island when the sound should freeze over. This 
reduced ration was composed as follows: Meat and blubber, 
four and one-third ounces; bread and dog biscuit, six and 
one half; canned vegetables and rice, one and two-fifths; 
butter and lard, three-quarters; soups and beef extracts, nine- 
tenths; cloud berries, pickles, raisins and miik, one ounce; 
making a total of 14,44; ounces per day. About this time 
the whalebeat Narwhal, which had been left on the floe, 
drifted down near Cape Sabine and was wedged in the ice 
between Brevoort Island and the main land. She was 
secured and used during the winter for fuel. After the mid- 


dle of November hunting became impossible on account of | Lichens gathered from the rocks, saxifrage 
the darkness and cold, besides being useless, as there was no ! skin were also eaten. Twenty-four foxes, weighing about 
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game to be had, so they waited patiently for the closing of 
the sound by ice, but waited in vain. 

Throughout the entire winter open water separated them 
from Littleton [slund, where there was an additional cache 
of provisions which, though not large, would hive been suf- 
ficient, with economy, to pull the entire party through, and 
near at hand were natives on whom they might have relied 
for assistance, as did Kane and Hayes. Every effort was 
made to preserve cheerfulness in that little band, so neces- 
sary to its very existence. Conversations were kept up on 
all sorts of subjects, however frivolous, and they talked when 
they felt least like it, because they deemed it their duty. 
The few books that they had were read and re-read by the 
dim light of a blubber lamp with moss wicking, and a statis- 
tical almanac was a perfect mine of wealth. The survivors 
speak in the warmest terms of Greely’s powers of con- 
versation and the gallant,efforts which he made to keep u 
the spirits of his little band. Notwithstanding their desti- 
tute condition, Thanksgiving and Christmas days were ob- 
served as usual, For more than a month they saved from 
their scanty rations in order that they —_—_ have, at least 
by contrast, a good dinner on those days. It consisted prin- 
cipally of rice eee a glass of rum punch to wash 
itdown. March 13, 1884, Long was sent with Frederick and 
Jens to Alexandra Harbor to look for game, the English ex- 
pedition of 1875 having reported abundant traces in that 
quarter. They returned exhausted, however, after an ab- 
sence of three or four days and empty-handed. Long, how- 
ever, had made the important discovery of new land in 
Hazen Sound, having seen from the western side of Mount 
Carri three capes beyond the furthest reported by the Nares 
e ition. 

The life at Camp Clay during that terrible winter and 
spring is er indescribable. Rice discovered salt shrimps, 
with which they eked out their suppers, but they contained 
very little nutriment, and the labor of catching them may 
be imagined when it is known that it required 1,300 to fill a 

ill measure. This fishing was done by hauling bags or nets 

m the ice with bare hands and with the temperature 20° 
below zero. The suffering entailed was tremendous. 
and boiled seal- 
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four pounds each, were killed with shotguns as they prowled 
around the camp, and with the return of dayli ht fourteen 
ptarmigan, sixty dovekies, a small seal and, in April, a bear 
which netted them 257 pounds of good meat. Nothing was 
wasted, and this last undoubtedly saved the lives of the few 
who survived. Sergt. Brainard had charge of the issue of 


provisions, which were carefully weighed in an itaprovi 


scale, cartridges serving as weights, and equitably distrib- 
again reduce the 


uted. In March it was found necessary to 
ration, there being nothing left then but bread, meat and tea. 
The first death was that of Ser; 


for the entire party. 


Sergt. Julius R. Frederick relates a mournfully tragic 
story of the sad death on the ice-covered ground of George 
Rice, the artist of the expedition, on April 6. Rice and 
Frederick volunteered to leave the camp to proceed a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles for some meat that was cached 


near Cape Isabella. They had a sled, rifle and hatchet, and 


provisions for five days. They traveled for three days, but 
failed to find the cache. On the way toward their camp 


Rice became weak, and finally gave up. He was attacked 
by a blood flux that gradually wore him down, and he suc- 
cumbed on the floe. His last words were: ‘Tell Lieut. 
Greely that I tried very hard to get the meat, but could not 
succeed.” Frederick remained with Rice until he died, and 
camped out that night under the fragment of a boat, and 
next day revisited his companion to pay a last tribute to his 
remains. Frederick retained sufficient strength to drag back 
the sled, with the hatchet, rifle and cooking utensils, to the 
camp. During his absence Cross and Lockwood had died. 
Others followed in rapid succession. 

On May 4 the winter hut, which was only six feet from 
high water mark, was abandoned, and the party took up 
their quarters in a wall tent further up the hill. 

On May 14, the last issue of provisions was made. This 
consisted of six ounces of meat, everything else being ex- 
hausted. Some ate it at once, others heneibil it as long as 
possible. Then some lived and some perished on a starva- 
tion diet of seaweed, shrimp and lichens. 

The rest is heartrending. They burned the hair off their 
sealskin boots and coats, cut them into strips, boiled them 
into a stew and ate voraciously of them till the stomach re- 
belled, and nausea and weakness ensued in several cases. 
Nature gave no call for twelve, fifteen and eighteen days, 
and then bloody hemorrhage and consequent weakness en- 
sued, prostrating the victims for several days. The difficulty 
of keeping heat in the body was very great. The rule of the 
camp was to permit no one to sleep longer than two hours. 
He was awakened roughly and called upon to shake himself, 
beat his hands and pound his feet and restore circulation. 
This was found absolutely necessary to prevent torpor and 
possible death, the usual accompaniments of intense cold. 

Mr. Israel, the astronomer, perished on May 27, Lieut. 
Kislingbury died on June 1, and Dr. Pavy, the naturalist, 
slept into death on June 6. Not one of the victims realized 
that death was near. They all died a tranquil, painless 
death. On June 18, Schneider, the nineteenth man, died. 

Of the twenty-five only seven were left: Lieut. Greely, 
Sergt. Brainard, Sergt. Fredericks, Sergt. Long, Hospital 
Steward Biederbeck, Private Connell, and Sergt. Ellison. 
Finally all strength failed them. On the 22d of June the 
tent blew down upon them and ~T did not attempt to raise 
it. The seven starved wretches lay helpless beneath its folds, 
waiting for death to end their terrible agony. 


IV.—THE RESCUE. 


But succor was at hand. The relief ships sent out from 
New York in May, were breaking their way through the ice, 
and making all speed to Cape Sabine. On the 22d of June 
the Thetis and the Bear lay off the shore, while their crews 
were exploring the land for traces of the Greely party. 
The Thetis whistled to her boats. The half-conscious men 
in the tent heard it. Sergeant Long and Sergeant Brainard 
were the first to hear the sound, and they hel each other 
to crawl out of the tent. When Long got clear of the en- 
tanglement of the tent, which had been swept to the ground, 
he rose to his feet with great difficulty and succeeded in 
clambering up to a rock that gave the most extensive view in 
that neighborhood. Intervening hills hid the ships from 
their view and they returned disappointed with their 
melancholy report. Brainard says this was the bitterest 
moment of his life, and that he then gave up all as lost. 
Long, not yet fully satisfied, went out again, and climbing 
to the hill top remained looking out searchingly in every 
direction for some strange object. At length he saw an 
unwonted sight—a large, black object about a mile distant, 
which at first looked like a rock, but he knew there was no 
rock in that line. Suddenly the approaching steam launch 
changed its course, and Long recognized the approach of 
rescuers. He came down from the rock, went toward the 
camp, raised the flagpole umd flag, which had been blown 
down during the gale, and held it for about two minutes, 
until his strength gave out, and it was blown once more to 
the ground. He then advanced totteringly in the direction 
of the little steamer, and, too overjoyed to control himself, 
almost too weak to stand, he tumbled rather than ran down 
the hill to meet his rescuers, and was the first of the party to 
arrive on board the ship. 

Norman, the ice pilot of the Thetis, who was mate of the 
Proteus in 1831, and the last person to say good-bye to Greely 
at Lady Franklin Bay, was also the first to greet him here, 
having accompanied Lieut. Colwell was in the Bear’s steam 
launch, and being the first to arrive at the camp he jumped 
ashore at once. Upon landing, with his pockets full of 
bread, he heard from Long the melancholy news that there 
were but seven left, and knowing that Greely was one of 
them he ran up the hill to within hailing distance and called 
out, ‘‘You are all right, Greely; there are two ships here for 

ou.” Greely recognizing the voice replied: ‘Is that you, 
orman? Cut the tent.” 

Maurice Connell had no recollection of anything that 
transpired. He did not hear the awakening scream of the 
whistle. When his comrades shook him up from his 
—— position in the camp and told him of succor at 

and he wildly exclaimed, ‘‘For God’s sake let me die in 
ace!” A teaspoonful of brandy applied to his lips called 

k the fleeting life spark, for Connell could not have 
survived more than a few hours. He was by far the weakest 



























Cross, who had been 
the machinist of the steam launch, and then there was a 
long lapse of time until Esquimau Frederick gave in. This 
last, together with the death of the other Esquimau, Jens 
Edward, by drowning, proved a serious loss, as they were 
both good hunters, and without the kyak much of the game 
that was killed could not be secured. Long, however, was 
the main reliance of the party as a hunter. He is an old 
frontiersman and a dead shot. Had it not been for the 
scarcity of game he would have had no difficulty in providing 
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succumbed within forty-eight hours. 


of one arm a spoon was fixed to food to his mouth. 
He was taken on board the Bear, and his limbs amputated. 
He went mad with the agony and died. 


recovered. 


Then the ships turned southward, and on July 17, with 


the six survivors, steamed into St. John, Newfoundland. 


Ahatuyal History. 


THE GROUND SNAKE. 








According to the Bridgeport (Conn.) Farmer there is, in a collection 
of curiosities in that city, what is called a ground snake, which was 
caught in Hawleyville. Only one is known ever to have been seen 
before. It is quite similar to the ordinary snake, but cannot be in- 
duced to withdraw from the loose earth in which it is kept. When- 
ever uncovered it makes haste to bury itself again.— Boston Journal. 


on brings up an article written years ago, and which, 


like the snake and many other things in my posses- 
sion, has been waiting for some circumstance—some jog on 
my constitutional indolence—to bring it out. 1 have had 


four of these reptiles; two are in my possession at present. 


The first was brought from Enfield, Conn., twenty years 
ago, thrown out while digging tish-worms, and said to ‘‘run” 


under ground. I looked the creature over to see what modi- 


fication of form and what power of locomotion would be 
necessary in this new arrangement of animal economy, it 
being at once apparent that running under ground was a 
different matter from running on it. I then pickled the 
specimen and awaited further light. The second was turned 


out by the plough in Agawam, Mass., and brought me with- 
out note or comment. The third was hoed out in his garden 


by my old and tried friend, J. H. Batty, whose contributions 
to natural history speak for themselves. He represented the 


snake as very active, striking out at random and quickly 


burying his body in the soft earth, and with true philosophy 
coiling his tail around a stick or other object and pushing 


from that base. Color, a light brown above, white below, 


the entire length. The body, some eight inches long, is 
as round as if turned in a lathe, the tissue hard and compact 


beyond any reptile I ever handled. The broad, flattened, 


angular head and the narrow neck of solar reptiles is en- 
tirely wanting. The body tapers down to an ovate termina- 
tion with a very small mouth, incapable of distention, and 


with a pair of eyes of doubtful utility crowded close upon it. 


Here is evidently room for research. I preserved the first 


specimen for future reference and comparison as corrobor- 


ative facts should arise. These have now brought up phil- 
osophic questions which must be met and answered, else our 
children, old as well as young, will miss intelligence just 


where they need it most. 


Is the creature sightless, as striking at random seems to in- 


dicate? The eyes of mine changed to white opaque in alcohol, 


which prevented microscopic examination. Does the creature 
breathe, or does it draw oxygen from other sources? 
Is iocomotion by the usual method of reptiles, by short 


curves, pushing from every object it touches, or is it like the 


worm, drawing the body together and trom that base pushing 
its head forward? The snake method above ground would 


hardly work below the surface, nor would the worm method 
do better, except by modification or absence of the spinal 
column, and yet for which the firm, muscular body might in 
a measure compensate. 

The question is not when was the reptile created, not who 
first saw one, nor yet who first counted the scales on his tail, 
if he had scales; but, does he or does he not hold the position 
of connecting link between two great orders in lower organic 
life, partaking of both? If he does, as I am ready to believe, 
we have one of those (not the —— link in evolution, as 
commonly understood) but connecting links of harmony and 
continuity in nature, an overlapping of the functions of life 
which, like that of instinct and mind, leave no break in the 
chain, no point unoccupied. 

But this is not the only illustration of the question. I 
have in mind a — which seems actually to possess the 
instinct of the eyeless worm and to unite the animal and 
vegetable by a shorter route than any usually followed. Not 
springing from the earth at all but uncoiling, precisely like 
the embryo serpent from the egg, then, from a club foot as 
a base, thrusting the head forward to an object, then draw- 
ing up the body ieft behind. The consideration of these 
connecting links in organic life, and over which science 
blunders with hybrids and crossings in the dark passages, re- 
= another paper. They are no part of nature’s work. 

hey are pure accident. or a human device and belong ex- 
clusively to artificial or domesticated life. 

It is hardly necessary to say there is very little at present 
known in regard to this snake. My purpose is to submit one 
of my specimens to the mercies of microscope and dissecting 
knife on my return to Springfield. Presuming on its habits 
or food is hardly safe until that is done. |B. Horsrorp. 

NorTH THETFORD, Vt 

[Is not this the ground or worm snake (Carphophiopa 
amena)—a true ophidian? Information as to its habits is 
greatly to be desired. ] 


Fisuina Spipers.—Prof. Berg, in Buenos Ayres, has dis- 
covered a spider which at times practices fishing. In sha)- 
low places it spins between stones a two-winged or conical 
net, on with it runs in the water and captures small fish, tad- 


poles, etc. That it understands its trade well is shown by 
the numerous shrivelled skius of the little eel pouts whic 
lie about on the web of the net.—Deutsche Fischeret Zeitung. 


of the seven survivors, and the strongest must have 


Ellison, who, because of his frost-bitten hands and feet 
had not moved all winter, would have lived longest without 
rescue, as his subsistence was provided for. water bag 
filled, which he could open with his teeth, had been placed at 
his head, all spare food was at his side, ae the stump 


The rescue took place under circumstance of great 
difficulty. The Thetis and Bear lay off from the shore 
about 300 yards. There was a terrific gale blowing from 
the southwest, a heavy sea was running, and a formidable 
ice nip was apparently inevitable. Lieut. Greely and the 
other six survivors had to be transferred from their camp to 
the steam Jaunch and whaleboat in their sleeping bags, and 
while steaming from the land to the ships the destruction of 
the whole party at one time seemed certain. The sea swept 
furiously over them, and the fury of the wind threatened at 
every instant to capsize them. At length they were safely 
placed on board the rescuing squadron, where every possible 
preparation had been made to insure their recovery and 
comfort. Then the rescuers went back to the graves—ten 
of them—on the hill, and brought thence the bodies of the 
dead. Five bodies buried in the ice fort near the camp were 
swept away to sea by winds and currents and could not be 
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A VISIT TO A HERONRY. 


EVERAL years ago the writer, who at that 
S ardent student of ornithology, heard of a wae of forea 


was located in the township of Rawley. This tows is sit. 
uated on the Rowley River, a small canta , and about oa 
miles back from the coast. Between the town and the sca 
is a strip of salt marsh extending for miles and intersected bh 
numerous small inlets and ditches of varying depth, sonend 
ing to the state of the tide. 

About two miles north of the town we found a strip of 
forest perhaps a mile long and a half mile wide on the edge 
of the marsh before mentioned. Above this piece of woods 
herons could be seen flying back and forth, so that we knew 
that this must be the place we were in search of. Ata farm 
house near by we put 7 our horse and proceeded to the 
grove. As we reached it a most interesting sight presented 
its:lf. The trees were mostly of the beech variety, forty to 
fifty feet tall, with a smooth bark and not a limb projecting 
in the first thirty feet; then would come a few dead limbs, 
killed and stained white by the excrement of the birds, and 
followed by the live limbs, on which were heron’s nests. 
These birds are gregarious, and a half a dozen families build 
in a single tree. Almost every tree in the grove had from 
one to six nests in it, and as it was hatching time, the noise 
made by both old and young birds was deafening. This 
heron is a lazy bird and does not believe in taking an 
chances in constructing his dwelling place. Therefore he 
builds but a small nest to start with, just large enough for 
the four eggs, and as each young one hatches out, he builds 
on an L, large enough to hold it, so that if an egg fails to 
hatch, no labor has been done in vain. Above our heads 
were nests of all sizes and shapes, and those to which addi- 
tions had been made, were very one sided, and on the plat- 
form thus constructed could be seen an awkward squab try- 
ing to keep his balance. 

Some nests had four young ones sitting on the edge. 
These were of enormous size, made of sticks thrown together 
_ the most careless manner and were very clumsy-looking 
affairs. 

Occasionally a tree with but one nest could be seen, and 
these were generally those of the green heron (Butorides vires. 
cens), who lived thus with his cousins. The uproar in this 

Tove was simply frightful. Young birds squawking for 
ood in every direction, old ones on the nest and at the side 
of it, and others departing for the shore and creeks to fish, 
and arriving from these places with fish in their mouths, 
their arrival was greeted with much enthusiasm. Our pres- 
ence surprised these new comers so much that they must 


needs exciaim about it, and in so doing they would drop the. 
fish which they were carrying in their mouths, letting it fall © 


at our feet. It is a little singular that a bird which displays 
so much shrewdness in its nest building, should be so fool- 
ish as not to pick up a fish it had dropped; but such was the 
case, aud the birds would turn immediately about and go 
back for another. The eondition of the ground from this 
cause and the ordure of so many large birds can be well im- 
agined. A more filthy or odorous place it would be hard to 
find, and the deposit of lime made there had killed nearly 
every species of vegetation. Mosquitoes of large size and 
ferocity abounded, and our stay there was not a happy one. 
We made several attempts to climb the trees to nests that 
looked as if they still had eggs in them (forit was early July), 
but the slippery bark and the distance the limbs were from 
the ground made our attempts futile. Each of us, aided by 
boosts from his companion, would climb within a few feet 
of the limbs, when his strength would give out, and down 
he would slide, landing with much bunched up clothing 
and scratched arms and legs. After a number of attempts 
with the same results, we decided that we could not (al- 
though we considered ourselves experts) climb those trees, 
and we sadly wended our way back to the farmhouse to get 
our horse. Arriving there, we related our ill luck to the 
farmer, when he said: ‘‘Wall, my darter was out thar the 
other day, and she clim’ up and got some eggs, and ma’bap 
she’ll sell ’em.” We asked to see her, when a buxom six- 
foot daughter showed herself. We looked at her and ac- 
knowledged to ourselves that she was smarter than we were, 
as she could shin those slippery trees and we couldn’t. She 
had four light green eggs for sale, and we asked her the 
price. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘‘would we think ten cents for the 
four too’ much?” We eagerly replied that we would not 
(we would have given hera dollar as quickly), and took 
thera, feeling that we had secured a prize, and unwilling to 
say a word against the tree-climbing qualities of the Rowley 
women. After a long and hot drive we reached home. 

A year later we again visited this heronry, and it was as 
silent asa tomb. The quabirds, after breeding in this spot 
for twenty years or more, had taken alarm at something, 
and gone, probably toa more remote and less disturbed 
locality. CurRTIs. 


MAINE. 
DOMESTICATING QUAIL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My pair of Virginia quail are in excellent health and plu- 
mage. June 291 first saw unmistakable indications that 
they had mated. On the 10th of the present month the pair 
went to work building a nest in the Jong grass of their coop, 
the floor of which is the natural sod. Bob, the male bird, 
seemed to take principal charge and direction of the work, 
although Betty’s interest increased very perceptibly after the 
first day or two. On the 16th (last Wednesday) the hen laid 
the first egg, and to-day (July 19) the nest contains three, all 
of which seem perfect in every respect. Perhaps you can 

uess how much I am pleased with my prospects of success 
in this most eran experiment. ; 

I propose to let the birds entirely alone, so far as any out- 
side aid or interference is concerned, since I am confident 
that they will hatch a a of the eggs than if 
tbey were removed and pl under a common fowl or even 
a bantam. So far, I have never touched the eggs on the 
nest, but the birds show a singular absence of fear or dis- 
trust when I go into the coop, which I have been in the 
habit of doing once or twice a day for some time. Since she 
has begun to lay, the hen makes a point after I visit the coop 
to go immediately to the nest, as if to ots ee that 
nalkion has been taken, and both the birds, instead of 
attempting to conceal the nest or distract attention from it, 
appear quite proud of their achievements. : 

My coop, which is 16 feet long by 34 feet wide and 4 feet 
high, is both cat proof and rat proof. In other words, it 
cannot be climbed, burrowed under or gnawed into, and 
hence the chances of accident are reduced to a minimum. I 


shall be greatly disappointed if I do not have a bevy ,of 
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Te hatched by the parent birds them- 
young chicks ‘vope fo be more fortuna te than my friend 
Willis last August. He succeeded in saving only the *‘old 

but I confidently count on suving the mane and all 


— . B. B. 
Og en July 19, 1884. 


AN AMPHIBIOUS INSECT. 


for ducks one evening in a Kansas cornfield. 

wee n having heavy rains and a portion of the 
field was submerged. 1 had taken my position as close to 
the water as the soft ground would permit. After getting 
settled so that I could give heed to sights and sounds, I be- 
peculiar noise, which I at first attributed 
to the splash of rain on the dry stalks of the standing corn, 
but as it was not raining I was soon convinced I must look 
to other causes for the phenomenon. In a little while my 
attention was attracted to an insect, whose gyrations greatly 
excited m suey There were numbers of them, and an 
individual would rise in an irregular spiral to a height of 
twenty or thirty feet, os it in a strong, bold, aggressive 
manner, and then when at that height would turn and plunge 
downward with the speed of a bullet, some impinging on 
the corn would produce the noise spoken of, others falling 
clear would strike the water and disappear instantly, a little 
swirl on the surface being the only indication of their dis- 
appearance. As well as I could observe, the creature ap- 
peared to be about an inch and a half in length, shaped gen- 
erally like a beetle, with two plumes projecting from the 


head. 

I have watched fishhawks and terns by the hour drop from 
a height on to the water, but here was an insect equally at 
home in the air and yet would dive under water and remain 
I know not how long. Noneof the sportsmen of the locality 
had noticed their peculiarity, and in none of the works on 
entomology that I have seen could I identify the insect. 
What was it? R. K. B. 

{It would be impossible to determine from your descrip- 
tion what the insects were. Very probably they were beetles, 
of which many species are aquatic. The families Dytiscide, 
Gyrinide, Hydrophilide, and others, spend most of their 
time in the water; or, it may have been one of the larger 
Hemiptera, many of which live in the water. ] 


How Turties Die raerk Hores.—In an article in For- 
EST AND STREAM of July 10, entitled ‘‘A Tough Turtle,’ 
written by M. M. Benschoter, the question is asked if any of 
your readers ever noticed the manner in which turtles dig 
the holes in the ground in which they deposit their eggs. 
Yes. A case of this kind came under my observation while 
a mere lad, living in Kentucky. I was plowing corn ina 
field near which ran a cieek of considerable size, and on 
going to a famous spring near its margin I saw a turtle upon 


the bank about fifteen feet above the water. It appeared to) 


be awfully busy about something, and as I was in no haste 
to return to my plow I stopped and watched it for a while. 
I soon saw it was digging a hole in the hard, dry ground, 
not having noticed me; but what surprised me most was the 
fact that it moistened the earth with what I then thought 
was its own urine, repeating the moistening process as often 
as it became nece to soften up the earth. When I 
thought it time for me to get back to my work I drove the 
turtle away by approaching closer, when it clumsily crawled 
down the bank and rolled into the creek. The dirt exca- 
vated from the hole was segs mud, while the earth there- 
abouts was dry as powder. have always believed that 
turtle expedited its labors in the manner mentioned, though 
it may be that the water used was carried in the mouth. At 
all events, it drew its supply of water from its own tank.— 
Burr H. Poxx (Lincoln, Neb.). 


STRANGE ANTICS OF AN Owt.—Mr. J. Willard Schultz, 
author of the very interesting series of letters on the Black- 
feet Indians recently published in Forest AND STREAM, 
writes me from his ranch in Northern Montana that he ‘‘saw 
a very queer thing this spring,” and goesontosay: ‘It 
was nearly sunset. An owl flew down into my garden and 
after hooting a few times flew up and slowly rose to a height 
of several hundred feet, his great wings flapping so slowly 
that by actual count they about kept time with the beat of 
my pulse. Suddenly he dropped swiftly toward the earth, 
and as he came he beat his wings togetier in front of his 
breast, making a sound like the rattle of a pair of bone clap- 
pers. It seemed as if merely the tips of his wings touched, 
and when he was doing it he was descending very rapidly. 
He kept the pérformance up at intervals until it was so dark 
1 nia see him no longer.” Judging from a rough sketch 
inclosed by Mr. Shultz, the species seems to have been the 

t-horned owl (Bubo virginianus).—C. Hart MERRIAM, 

. D, (Locust Grove, N. Y.). 


DoNATIONS REQUESTED.—Fditor Forest and Stream: I 
am making collections for all departments of the museum of 
Chaddock College, located here at Quincy, lll. 1 am not 
being paid a penny for my time, or for the specimens placed 
in the collection. This much by way of preface. Among 
the readers of FoREST AND STREAM are very many lovers 
of nature who are constantly gathering from woods and 
rivers and lakes things that would be of great value in a 
museum. * I have wondered if among the generous-hearted 
there could not be found some to help me in my work. I 
wish I could offer them pay for specimens, but I cannot. If 
any of them can send fossil, or shell, or snake, or bird, or 
fish, or skeleton, or horn, or antiquity, or other specimen, 1 
will gladly attach their name to it as the donor on placing it 
in the museum.—RiIcHARD G. Hosss (Quinby, Ill., July 11). 


Quaiu’s Fiient Acarnst A Hovuse.—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
July 19.—One day in the summer of 1877, when I was living 
in Columbiana county, O., we were startled at our midday meal 
by a sharp bang against the side of the house, as if some one 
had thrown a brick against is. I rushed out to see what was 
the cause of the racket, and just as F turned the corner I saw 
a hawk turn abruptly in his flight away from the house. 
Looking at the end of the house I saw a full-grown quail 
sticking up against it. The quail had flown with such force 
in its vain endeavor to save its life that it sprung the weather 
boards enough to allow the feathers on the breast to pass in 
between them and pinion it fast in death.—S. C. G. 





THE SEWAGE QUESTION.—Professor—What is a sewer? 
Student—A course for liquid refuse. Professor—What kind 
of refuse? Student—All imaginable kinds from d' an 
factories. Professo ;give an example, Student—The 
Schuylkill River,— Philadelphia Exchange, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


SUMMER WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 
4 lage July noonday swoons with heat, 
Yet pleasant is the wood’s retreat, 
For there the drooping branches spread, 
A chequer’d umbrage overhead. 


Where scarce the sun-spears, quivering bright, 
May pierce the foliage with their light, 

Ah! There so shadowy sleeps the wood, 
Where hermit woodcock seek their food, 


(Piercing with bill the oozy edge 

Of stream, where bends the water-sedge) 
That well the gunner may invade, 

The cool recesses of the shade. 





The alders there weave densest screen, 
The willows lift their shields of green; 

The woodbine twines its glossy crown, 
The grapevine drops its garlands down. 


There coppice thick, and thicket dense 
That hem the brook with thorny fence, 
Unite their verdurous shades to greet, 

In woodcock haunts, the sportsman’s feet. 


Turn gunner then from harvest vale, 
From wheat fields haunted by the quail, 
For not yet may the gun molest 

The bevies of the quail in nest. 


Spare thou those russet-plumag’d flocks, 
Till ripen’d corn is heap’d in shocks, 

And all the sumptuous golden grain 

Is garner’d from the harvest plain. 


For then in sharp October days, 

The quail-flock thro’ the stubble strays; 
And pealing shot and smoking gun 

Will boast of ample triumphs won. 


But rather seek the plashy swale, 
Low in the moist and boggy vale, 

Or pass thro’ bushy swamps that hide 
With briery hedge the brooklet side. 


These shy, secluded birds, all day 
In cool, thick-shaded haunts delay; 
But when the woods at eve are dim, 
To open feeding grounds they skim. 


They bore for larve in the soil, 

Or marsh worms, with a greedy toil; 

Loving in spring time to arise 

In spiral circles to the skies; 

But ever ’tis a welcome mark 

In open glade or woedland dark. 
GREENPORT, L. I., July 18. Isaac MCLELLAN. 


OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME AND FISH. 
REVISED TO JULY 17, 1884, 


Minnesota. 

Woodcock, July 4-Nov. t. Pinnated and sharptail grouse. 
Aug. 15-Oct.1. ail, pheasant or partridge, Oct. 1-Jan 1. 
Ducks and geese, Sept. 1-May 15. Deer and elk, Dec. 1-Dec. 
15, (may be — in — ion to Jan. 1.) . 4 

Exportation from or possession for purpose of exporta- 
tam teehee. The Minnesota State Sportsmen’s haan 
tion (W. S. Timberlake, Secretary, St. Paul) offers $25 reward 
for information leading to conviction. 

‘ Mississippi. 

Ruffed Fate quail and wild turkey, Oct 1-May1. Deer, 
Sept. 15-March 1. Meadow lark, Sept. 15-March 1. 

r and wild turkey law repealed in counties of Clark, 
Simpson, Smith, Covington, Greene, Wayne, Perry, Calhoun 
and Newton. ’ 


A WORD FOR THE OLD GUN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When a sportsman of the present day contemplates his 
gun, he is glad he did not live and shoot in the ‘‘good old 
times.” hen he goes shooting his feelings are very apt to 
be reversed. In other words, we have an advantage in 
weapons, equipment, etc., over our fathers; but the general 
decrease of game within, say, forty no far more than bal- 
ances the account. I, for one, would gladly go back to the 
muzzleloading gun, if I could then find three birds where I 
now find two. Of course this is out of the question, and, of 
course, I do not expect to permanently abandon the breegh- 
loader until, from necessity, I lay aside all firearms. I may 
abandon it temporarily; as, for example, if I should receive 
an invitation (now quite unexpected) to shoot with some 
veteran and conservative sportsman, who ‘‘allows no breech- 
loaders” on his island. And in some other contingencies 1 
may take for a time to the muzzleloader. 

till, although I shall do most, if not all, of the shooting 
that remains to me with the modern gun, I don’t feel that 
going back to the old muzzleloader would be in itself a 
dreadful calamity. The pleasure of shooting would not be 
for me materially diminished. To illustrate, suppose two 
men, A and B, both being equally good shots, start out for 
a day’s quail shooting. A carries a muzzleloader which, 
thirty years ago, was much admired, and is still in good 
order. B uses a well-made breechloader with the modern 
improvements, rebounding locks, pistol grip, snap fore end, 
etc. Now what will the result be? If A is a careless man, 
he will be more likely to shoot himself than will the equally 
careless B. A’s hands will probably be grimed with powder 
dirt, more or less, before the day is over. If at night each 
part cleans his own , A’s work will not be quite so eas- 
ily an as B’s. If they do not shoot together B may get 
over a little more ground than A, but the latter can go over 
evough to satisfy a reasonable man who is out for a day’s 
leasure, and not ona “‘go as ren please” walking match. 
B has some unquestionable advantages, but after all, luck 
being equal, A will bring home just about as many birds as 
he will. If bis gun is a full choke, A will probably beat 
him, unless the parties shoot with uncommon precision, and 
in that case, A’s birds will be in better order—not so much 
riddled with shot. Possibly A will lose a shot or two in the 
course of the day from not being able to load quickly enough. 
But this is not very likely to happen in quail shooting. I 


q@ | have heard of a flight of woodcock 7s to a given B gee a 
not 


in such quick succession that a muzzleloader woul 
meet the emergency, but I have never had the luck to see any: 







thing ef the kind. Leaving such extraordinary cases out of 
a A’s chancesjfor game will be just about as 
id as B’s. 

In duck shooting the conditions are somewhat different. 
There, I suppose, the breechloading chokebore has a great 
advantage over the muazleloading cylinder. 

There is one point worth ndiaine in favor of the old- 
fashioned gun, viz., the effect on the dog. When muzzle- 
loaders were used, it was a necessity to have the dog drop 
to shot and remain steady at the ‘‘down charge” while the 
gun was being loaded. Now, a pause of a moment is all 
that is required, and I suspect the change is responsible not 
only for a good deal of ‘‘breaking shot,” but also for some 
unsteadiness in pointing and backing. I do not speak from 
my own experience on this point, but should like to know 
what the veteran sportsmen think of the theory. I have 
enough faith in it so that if 1 ever again have a young dog 
to handle | shall be tempted to shoot over him the first sea- 
son with a muzzleloader, and to brave the scorn and pity I 
may thus ineur. 

If any man who has an old-fashioned double barrel gun 
that serves him well, cannot afford a good breechloader, let 
him possess his soul in patience and stick to the old gun. 
Especially, let him not trade it for a single barrel breech- 
loader, unless, perhaps for duck shooting. A heavy ae 
gun is no mean weapon in that sport. But in the field I 
value the second shot to send after the flying bird more than 
all the ‘‘modern improvements.” 

I believe the introduction of breechloaders is not in any 
great degree responsible for the great decrease of game 
which has taken place within the memory of middle-aged 
men. ithink so because I have shot in company with 


muzzleloaders that did much more than their even share of , 


destruction. The principal causes of this decrease are: First< 
the snare; second, the tenfold multiplication of sportsmen; 
and third, the lax enforcement of the laws. ICKX. 





RELOADING AMMUNITION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It being so perfectly evident to me from what has been 
thus far written, particularly by the opponents of the re- 
peater, that dt es care is not exercised by riflemen in the 
selection and reloading of their ammunition, and their own 
faults being afterward laid upon the guns, perhaps it may 
be of interest to the many if I call attention to the various 
styles of cartridges, or more properly speaking cartridge 
shells, and give the method of loading followed by the army. 

To begin with shells, the main point of importance to the 
rifleman is in the character of the ‘“‘head,” and the kind and 
quality of the material from which the shells are made. The 
head should always be of the solid form for long use, these 
with folded heads having but short life and being mainly 
intended for army use, to be thrown away after their first 
shot, and not to be kept for reloading. Folded interior-primed 
shells cannot be reprimed readily, and are not intended 
for such reloading, so they can be omitted from further 
mention. Folded exterior-primed shells can be reprimed 
and reloaded, but they are weak and dangerous from liability 
to rupture under the folded head when used any number of 
times, and although cheaper at first cost than the solid heads, 
they are the most expensive in the end, and their use should 
never be depended upon. We thus have the ‘“‘solid head” 
form as the best for constant use, and the next point to con- 
sider is the character of the ‘‘seat” or ‘‘cup” prepared to 
take the primer. 

There are several different styles, going by various names, 
and all good for the first fire, but some are better than others, 
and as we are looking for the best, let us see which they are, 
and the reasons. 

It may be taken as an axiom in all matter pertaining to 
arms and ammunition that the best is that which is the 
simplest, provided —— and durability has not been 
sacrificed to simplicity. This rule, therefore, excludes all 
forms of shells with movable anvils, or removable heads, as 
they want simplicity and have no additional elements of 
strength or safety over those that are more simple. I have 
forgotten the names of these two forms of shells, but I hay« 
used them and know from experience that they are only a 
nuisance. 

Coming then to shells without movable anvils, and with 
non-detachable heads, we have first the “Lowell” shell, and 
my objection to this is that the pocket for the primer is too 
small and not deep enough, and I have never succeeded in 
re-seating primers as they should be seated in this shell. The 
face of the primer cannot be seated deep enough beneath the 
face of the shell head, and it is, therefore, too liable tv acci- 
dental explosion. The Lowell shell is made purposely to 
hold the primer very tightly, and a great deal of force is 
needed to seat the primer, causing a good deal of loss from 
primers prematurely exploding while being set. This form 
of shell was the first form of reloading shell furnished to our 
troops, and its use had to be abandoned for want of satis- 
faction, and the difficulty of setting the primers. I have 
had shot after shot accidentally fired from the face of the 
breech block striking against the exposed primer on clesing 
the gun, and this, too, when care was exercised, from the 
fact of the primers being exposed being known, and I have 
had to abandon eutirely the use of those shells. 

Then we have the ‘‘Berdan” shell, the form made by the 
Bridgeport Company, 4nd this shell strikes me as defective, 
inasmuch as it requires a special tool with which to extract 
the primers. The ket has three vents to allow the pas- 
sage of the flame from the primer to the powder, and a 
raised conical anvil in the center of the bottom of the pocket, 
on which the primer is exploded. Besides the difficulty of 
removing the primers,* this ‘‘anvil,” being of brass, is easily 
battered down by repeated blows of the firing pin, causing 
frequent missfires, as the shell becomes old, from frequent 
reloading, and rendering it unserviceable long before the 
“life” of the shell itself has become exhausted. I have just 
cut open one of these shells and found it to be with folded 
kead, although I think that they are also made with solid 
head. Ofa lot that I bought for Winchester shells, there 
being no mark on the box; as soon as I learned that they 
were Berdan, I laid them away, and have never used or in- 
tend to use them the second time. 

There is another form made by the Bridgeport Company, 
and stamped U. M.C. Co. on its rear face, which is much 
preferable. This shell has a solid head, and a central 
vent to the pocket, and is primed with a primer which con- 


* Ihave never yet seen a tool that gave satisfaction in removing 
mers from shells that had no centralvent. The eee tool, 
shed us to extract from Berdan shells, is simply worth- 
d the the Remington Company for their “‘steel- 
ed"’ shells is but little better. The shells and anvils will become 
damaged by the awl or chisel cutting through, or slipping off of the 
primer in spite of the care that may he exercised, 
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tains its own anvil. ‘The main objection to the shells, how- 
ever, is the fact that the pocket does not receive the primer 
deep enough (as explained for the Lowell shell) and like this 
latter, is too thin in the flange, so that the extractor is liable 
to cut through in trying to extract a swelled shell, or one 
that hangs in the chamber from any cause. 

The Winchester and Frankford strike me as the best shells 
for general and continuous use. The heads are solid and 
heavy, there is a central vent to the pocket, so that the 
primer can be driven out of the discharged shells with 
the simplest of tools and the greatest ease, and the pocket 
is deep enough to allow the primer to be seated deeply, 
and away below the rear face of the shell. ‘There probably 
are folded. headed shells made by the Winchester Company, 
but all that I have in my possession are of the solid head 
form. 

In buying shells it therefore strikes me that the rifleman 
should be careful and look for certain points and exact that 
his shells should comply therewith. He should call for ex- 
terior-primed, solid-headed shells, with deep pocket for 
primer, and with one central vent for the flame. S 

As to material, there is yet no settled opinion, some claim- 
ing that high brass makes the best, others that a composition 
called ‘‘gilding metal” possesses superior advantages. Those 
made for the trade are generally of fine brass, those made by 
the Government of gilding metal or copper. My experience 
is—and I have used all kinds—that those of fine brass have 
the longest life, and will stand heavier charges of powder 
and a greater number of reloadings. 

But with the best shells in the world one cannot succeed 
without proper reloading tools with which to do his work of 
reloading, and this leads me to this subject. I have looked 
and looked and looked in vain to try and find such reload- 
ing tools in the market and for sale by the trade. Various 
styles of so-called reloading tools are to be found, but they 
do not satisfy all the conditions requisite for success; and I 


can find no tools outside of those supplied by the Govern- 
ment that will do their work properly. Let us examine some 
of the tools to be had in the market, and from this examin- 
ation see what is lacking. 

The Marlin Company advertises ‘‘reloading implements 
for all sizes Ballard and Marlin cartridges,” comprising 
bullet-mould for either grooved or patched balls, ball-seater, 
re-capper and de-capper, powder scoop, wad-cutter, wood 
mallet, and swage for bullets. Very good, so far as it goes; 
but where is the resizing or crimping die? They also adver- 
tise a combination tool that they claim to de-cap and re-cap, 
seat the ball, and crimp at the same time (a thing that cannot 
be done properly in one motion with certainty), and this tool, 
it will be observed, does not resize the shell. The Winches- 
ter Arms Company also advertise reioading tool sets, but 
they are not complete, and will not give complete satisfac- 
tion. In 1876-77 I had a set of reloading tools for the Sharps 
.44-90 rifle and could do nothing with it, as there was no re- 
sizing or reloading die, and I found that my shells continu- 
ally *‘stuck” from having become swelled, and I bad no 
means of resizing them; neither could 1 seat a ball properly 
and aecurately, as I had no guide to enter the ball in the 
shell. The Whitney Arms Company advertise and illustrate 
only a cap-extractor, ball-seater, and bullet-mould. The 
Providence Tool Company used to make reloading tools, but 
they did not comprise all the parts needed, although they 
were very good tools as far as they went, everything being 
done by the pressure of long lever handles. The ‘‘Brown 
variform reloader” does not comprise all the tools required, 
and, in fact, I never have seen a combination tool yet—and 
I have seen, or examined from advertisements, a good many 
—that filled its expectations, or that would do all that was 
claimed for it; mail have never seen but one advertisement 
of a resizing die, calculated to resize the entire length of the 

shell. 

In order to tell exactly what is wanted I will have to go! 
through the entire operation of reloading a shell as practiced 
in the army, properly, so as to give coustant and proper 
results. - 

First—De-cap the fired shells. This is done usually with a | 
primer punch, the body of which fits closely but not tightly 
in the inside of the shell, there being a fine steel punch in 
the end that passes through the central vent and drives out 
the exploded primer. This punch may be a plain round 
piece of steel, the shell in such case being seated in a recess 
in a block of iron or steel, with hole to allow the old primer 
to drop through, or it may be in the form of a pair of pliers, 
the punch being then pressed in by the handles. 

Second— Wash the shells in boiling hot water until all the 
residuum has been removed, then bake the shells in a hot 
oven until they are thoroughly dried. Any remaining dirt 
- be taken out with a stiff round brush. 

hird—Lubricate and resize each shell by driving it into 
the resizing die with steady and straight blows of a mallet. 
The resizing die should rest firmly on a support, and is pro- 
vided with a punch for driving oyt the resized shells. The 
die and shells should merely be greasy and not wet with oil, 
as too much oil causes the shells to *‘buckle” in the die. 
Always resize each shell before recapping or reloading. 

Fourth—As the resizing die punch is apt to leave a slight 
burr on the mouth of the shell, each shell should be lightly 
scraped with the shell scraper (a three-cornered piece of tem- 
pered steel set in a handle) on the inside edge around the en- 
tire mouth to take off this burr, but not so as to thin the 
shell. 

Fifth—Re-cap, seating the primers well home, and being 
careful to see that pocket is free from dirt and the vent 
properly clear. Primers should preferably be seated by 
pressure, and the tool seats the primer the exact depth each 
time, so that there can be to exposed primers if the tool is 
properly used. The end of the screw or plunger which 
presses in the primer is so made as to insure the primer being 
seated at least 0.005" below the surface of the head. 

Sixth—Enter the re-capped shell into the reloading die, 
place the latter thus in the safety socket, measure out the 
powder with the powder measure, seeing that it is set to the 
proper weight, pour the powder into the shell through a fun- 
nel placed in the mouth of the reloading die (the longer the 
funnel the more powder can be got in the same space up to 
certain limits. I have used a funnel with spout over two 
feet long to get large charges in small shells), press down 
the already lubricated bullet through the mouth of the re- 
loading die, observing that the cannellures are all full of 

lubricant, and drive the bullet home with the reloading 
punch, driving the latter until it is clear down with its 
shoulder on top of the reloading die. The bullet is then 
seated home and the cartridge will be of the exactly proper 
length. Press the loaded shell from the reloading die and 
it is ready for 

Crimping —Press the loaded shell into the crimping die, 
the head of the shell resting in a recess in the safety socket. 


Drive down the crimping die upon the shell with the mallet 
a as it will go. $s Out the shell now completely re- 
ed. 

We therefore need a de-capper and re-capper. These may 
be separate or may be combined in one tool. In the army, 
for rifle shells, etc., they are generally separate; for shotgun 
shells they are combined in one tool, which can also be used 
for rifle, carbine and revolver shells. We need a resizing 
die: This is a tube of steel hardened, the interior being the 
exact shape and size required to resize the shell to its proper 
dimensions. The resizing die is five-thousandths of an inch 
less in internal diameter than the average chamber of the 
gun, hence resized cartridges will always fit even the cham- 
bers of guns that are of minimum diameter, and about the 
exact length of the shell. The punch is a cylindrical piece 
of steel, with an ogival point and a shoulder that fits the 
mouth of the shell exactly, the diameter of the punch body 
being that of the exterior of the shell. The shell being coni- 
cal, but a light blow is needed on the punch to start out the 
resized shell. A suitab!e anvil should be provided with re- 
cess for the end of the resizing die to rest in both in driving 
in and driving out the shell, a hole being drilled through the 
anvil for the shell to drop into or through when being driven 
out. Shells should be resized after every fire, for otherwise 
there is no telling when a shell may stick in the chamber, 
and resizing after every fire prolongs the life of the shell, 
for it may spread in two or three fires when not resized, 
enough to prevent its being resized at all; whereas, after 
each fire the operation is comparatively easy and does not 
injure the shell. 

A reloading die is absolutely necessary for accurate load- 
ing. It is again a tube of steel with interior the same size 
as the average chamber of the gun, and counter-bored on the 
end to receive the head. The upper interior end is slightly 
smaller for a length down to about the top of the shell (it is 
of the exact diameter of the bullet) and serves to guide the 
bullet properly into the shell, and hold it straight and con- 
centric with the shell while being driven home. The reload- 
ing punch, with which the bullet is driven home, enters a 
certain fixed distance, so that the bullets are all seated alike, 
provided this punch is driven home, and when the punch is 
home the die then becomes an exact gauge as to the proper 
dimensions of the loaded shell. Any cartridge that fits this 
die, with punch inserted up to its shoulder, will fit the gun 
to a certainty, and each shell is rigidly gauged and inspected 
by its use while being loaded. 

For cartridges that are to be used at once, or are not to be 
subjected to severe use, the crimping may be omitted, but I 
have found it better to always crimp. My cartridges are 
then waterproof, and are ready for any amount of knocking 
about, and i do not have to make allowances in aiming, as I 
would have to when using part crimped and part uncrimped 
cartridges. Crimping lessens the velocity slightly, and there- 
fore changes the trajectory and necessitates changes of ele- 
vation from what would be necessary for those not crimped, 
leading to confusion when used together, 

Never prime a loaded shell, nor attempt to primeit. This 
is one of the rules that always should be followed. It may 
be that a primer will jar out of its seat wh:le the bullet is 
being driven home. In such a case throw the shell away, as 
it has become worn in the pocket until it is too large to hold 
the primers properly, and, even if it could be primed while 
loaded with safety, the primer is apt to work out again in 
the magazine of your gun, or while in your belt, and perhaps 
be the very cartridge you might load with for a very risky 
shot—to ‘‘get left” as a matter of course. 

Now all this operation and description doubtless appears 
long and tedious, and it doubtless is so—but *‘whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,” and certainly the 
rifleman should reload his ammunition as carefully as does 
the man of the ‘‘scatter gun,” and I claim he should be 
more careful, for the man with the shotgun fires a scattering 
shot anyway, and a little, more or less, makes not so much 
difference. but the man with the rifle has but one bullet, and 
he wants that to go true to its mark and to go every time, 
for he hunts more valuable and more dangerous game than 
the shotgun man, and this cannot be guaranteed unless he is 
as careful about his ammunition as he is about bis gun. The 
strictest and most scrupulous exactness should be demanded, 
and never rest content with ‘“‘Oh! that will do; what is the 
use of being so blamed particular!” That one sometimes 
hears too often. 

The man with the shotgun can and does generally provide 
himself with the best reloading tools the market affords, not 
only for rapid but exact work. Tools are to be had for the 
shotgun that fill all the requirements, therefore why should 
they not be provided for the rifle, where exactness is so much 
more needed? 

And now I would ask sportsmen and manufacturers if we 
have any reloading tools that will do the work described 
above? Has there been any real effort to produce proper 
tools, and will any ‘‘makeshift” answer? Is it any wonder 
that some manufacturers refuse to warrant their guns unless 
their manufactory ammunition is used? For do not the 
manufacturers know that there are no proper tools, and that 
shells cannot be loaded properly with tools to be had? 

As to the labor of reloading [ cannot but admit that it is 
hard work, but the results more than repay for the exertion. 
One can choose his own powder, can regulate his own 
charges within certain limits, and can in every way produce 
better cartridges than those of the manufactory, while the 
expense becomes much less. By taking one operation at a 
time (such as resizing all, recapping all, etc.), the reloading 
can be done quite rapidly, and one soon acquires skill and 
exactness. I have reloaded hundreds of shells, buve never 
met with any serious accident, and have had more faith in 
my cartridges than in any I could buy. 

I would not advise any one to try and make their own 
bullets. Cast balls are not as accurate in their flight vor so 
invariable in their work as are those made at the factories. 
These latter are swaged from lead wire by powerful machin- 
ery, and are much more homogeneous and symmetrical than 
any home-made balls can possibly be, even when the Jatter 
have been swaged by the swaging mold and punch. 

I would invite attention to the fact that nothing has been 
said about the “lubricating disk” in the above description, 
and this simply because it is no longer used. I know that it 
was used, and that some authorities still claim advantages 
for it; but it is not used in the army. I used it some years 
ago and found no good results therefrom, and abandoned it. 
I found that it fouled the bore and caused the gun to lead 
more with it than it did without. The carbonaceous matter 
contained in the disk would burn and leave a crust to adhere 
to the bore in addition to the residuum of the powder, and 
wilder shooting resulted than when it was not used, unless 
the bore was carefully wiped after each shot. But if the 
bore is to be wiped the disk is not needed, its office being to 


























keep the bore lubricated for each successive shot when not 
wiping. Pethapsa thick felt wad would prove beneficial as 
tending to clean the gun and prevent leading where non-wip. 
ing matches are being shot. But it must be remembered 
that this wad would be between the bullet and the powder, 
and would not be in position to sweep out either lead or 
residuum from in front of the bullet, so that the bullet would 
yet have to encounter the residuum from the previous shot, 
and the wad would not prevent such residuum being left by 
the powder burning hehind it; so I think it of little value. 

For hunting, if the ball has been properly lubricated be- 
fore being seated in the shell, there is no great necessity for 
any additional lubrication. At target practice I have ob- 
tained the best results from wetting the point of the bullet 
with saliva; this reduces friction as well as grease, and there 
is no residuum from the saliva on the gun. Many dip the 
bullet in oil, but I claim that this fouls the piece more than 
saliva and does not give as good results. In hunting with 
singleioaders the bullet can be thus moistened in the mouth; 
but for magazine rifles this is of course impossible; but then 
it is not so very great importance after all. If one uses 
good clean powder the fouling from even ten consecutive 
shots will be but a trifle, so little that one can still see the 
glitter of the iron the whole length of the bore (I have tired 
over an hundred shots from a Ballard gallery rifle before it 
was cleaned, and we were shooting at five-cent pieces at fifty 
feet and still did good shooting), and one has plenty of time 
generally to pull a field cleaner through his gun after every 
few shots even when hunting. What one wants in a maga- 
zine gun more than in a singleloader, although it is of im- 
portance there, is to see that his primers are properly set, his 
shells properly sized, his bullets properly seated, and then 
he can go forth confident that he has done his duty by the 
gun and the gun is ready to do its duty by him. 

The primers for cartridges should be carefully selected 
according to the shells used, and no attempt be made to use 
anything except just exactly the right thing. No make- 
shifts will do; but the exact primers for the shells must be 
had to insure success, That this want of uniformity in 
shells and primers causes confusion, discontent and disgust I 
am well aware from experience, and I know, for I have tried 
it myself, the temptation to make something do that is wrong 
because that which is right cannot be obtained. One may 
have Winchester shells and be only able to obtain (close at 
hand and in a hurry, because one is out) the Berdan primers, 
or some other form that is not suitable. or vice versa, and be 
disabled for the time being. The only remedy that [ know 
of is to adopt some uniform shell for use and keep a stock of 
shells and primers always on hand, in quantity suflicient to 
meet any emergency. 

For repeaters, do not use too sensitive primers. The main- 
spring should be tested, and if found too weak for thick 
primers, replaced by a stronger one. It is always well to 
have an extra mainspring or two on hand at all times for 
possible accidents; but a weak mainspring may be stiffened 
temporarily by putting an auxiliary spring, made from any 
thin piece of spring steel, either under or over the spring, 
depending upon its position or bend. 

Examine and see that your shell heads are large enough in 
diameter to fill the counter-bore completely yet easily, and 
that they do not slip by the extractor in singleloaders, for 
some day you may get badly ‘‘left” if you do not. 

In all singleloaders that I know ‘he extractor fits into a 
recess in the counter-bores and iiust go home before the 
shell, so as to be in position to extract. If the shell slips by 
you cannot get the extractor home and cannot either close 
the piece or get out the cartridge that has slipped by, except 
by pushing out with a rod or jarring the butt on the ground, 
and you are temporarily disabled and perhaps just when you 
need the shot the most. 

To the many this may seem to be a needless precaution, as 
they naturally suppose that all shells of each caliber are the 
same by all makers, but from experience I know this is not 
the case. Another reason for my abandonment of the 
Lowell shell; for I had fifty of them that I tested one after 
another in a Government carbine and they all slipped by, 
and other ammupition, made by the Government, fitted all 
right; and yet we were supplied with the Lowell ammuni- 
tion for campaign against Iudians; it was entirely new, just 
out of the factory boxes, and was caliber .45 and intended 
for caliber .45 guns such as our carbines. 

Perhaps it may serve as a lesson to some to hear how 1 
came to learn this. It was in this wise: While on White 
River, Colorado, in the fall of 1879, my attention was called 
to a carbine that was disabled by the shell having slipped by 
the extractor. The officer who had the carbine had just 
come b»2k from looking for grazing ground, and while out 
had run across a large wildcat, and had got down from his 
horse, slipped a cartridge into his guu, and started to kill 
the cat. The gun was a U. 8S. Springfield carbine in perfect 
order. He found he could not close the breech block, and 
on looking to see why, found the shell filled the counter- 
bore and closed up the recess in which the extractor should 
lie when home. Having no rod he could not drive the shell 
out, and had to abandon his shot, leaving the gun in a dis- 
abled condition until he could get back to camp and have it 
repaired. 

I examined the gun carefully and tested it with every car- 
tridge there was in the offic: r’s belt, as well as others from 
other belts, and all slipped by when dropped into the re- 
ceiver and pushed home. All these shells were the Lowell 
shells and were a trifle smaller in diameter and a good deal 
thinner in the flange than the Governmet ammunition proper, 
none of which slipped by or could be forced by, as was found 
on trial. Sivce that time I have always looked to see that I 
had what I should have and in a thoroughly relisble cundi- 
tion. It might have been something worse than a wildcat 
that had been found, and it so happened that only a few 
days before the same officer was jumpcd by the Utes and 
corraled in aravine all the afternoon with his entire escort; 
but on that day he had regular Government ammunition and 
found no trouble in using his piece. 

But I have said enough, perhaps nothing that is new to 
the many, but again perhaps a good deal that is new to 
some, and my desire to see this important subject properly 
recognized has been my excuse. 1 hope that others may give 
their experience, either agreeing with or contradicting mine. 

Wyomine. : ; ©. D. 

Maré LarGe Game.—Munson, Me., July 16.—The won- 
derful increase of caribou and deer since the game iaws have 
been enforced in this region is acknowledged by those who 
have been the most bitter opposers of these enactments. One 
day during the past month a caribou was seen in the orchard 
of a farmer near this village, and during the day he swam 
across the Jake to the forest within view of the Lake Hebron 
Hotel.—J. F. 8. 
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BULLET VERSUS BUCKSHOT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to call your own and your readers’ attention to a 
subject which has occasioned me much surprise, and if it 
astonishes and chagrins a frontiersman, who is familiar with 
rough experiences, how much more should it engender a 
kindred feeling among the more refined of sportsmen? 

I have read carefully your columns for the past four years, 
and to them is due the credit of educating out of my nature 
many pot-hunting proclivities; 7. ¢., if taking sitting shots 
be pot-nunting, and I believe a majority of your correspon- 
dents are of that opinion. At present your columns are sin- 
gularly free from those two nauseating terms, ‘‘pot-hunter” 
and ‘‘gentleman sportsman,” which have pervaded nearly 
every communication published the past few years. This 
result is due, or largely so I believe, to your own caustic edi- 
torials on these subjects. 

And now allow me to suggest another abhorrent practice, 
a relic of barbarism, which ought to have been relegated to 
the past centuries ago. I refer to the brutal practice of 
shooting deer with buckshot. 

It is difficult to believe that men exist in this nineteenth 
century so little advanced beyond savages that they have the 
heart to deliberately shoot a charge of buckshot from a 
hand cannon into the body of the most beautiful animal in 
creation; but evidence of such taste comes to us in nearly 
every issue of Forest AND STREAM, in some inquiry for 
the best gun to shoot buckshot, or in a glowing description 
of some hunt where the writer lauds his prowess and boasts 
of his wonderful gun that sent its dozen buckshot clear 
through the body of a deer at a hundred yards. 

Any manner of killing game is cruel, but those methods 
which require a little skill and give the game some chance of 
escape are the only ones which sportsmen should ever 
practice. 

If a weapon could be devised which would make a clean 
kill or leave the game untouched, it would be a glorious 
thing; but there is no such thing known, therefore the arm 
which approaches nearest to that result should alone be used. 

If a man were starving and had no weapon but a shotgun 
he would be justified in killing a deer with it, but under no 
other circumstance, and then he ought to have decency 
enough to keep his deed to himself, and not publish to the 
world his disgrace. 

It was my fortune not many months since to be one of a 
party which went in search of a grizzly. It was a mixed 
crowd of army officers, clerks and farmers. One of the 
latter was armed with this same phenomenal shotgun charged 
with buckshot. We did not find the bear. We did happen 
onto a deer which received the contents of the shotgun at 
about fifty yards and of course left on the jump, Another 
of the party opened fire with a Henry ritle, and knocked him 
down, but again he jumped and ran for life. He left a plain 
trail of bluod which was followed. At a distance of fully a 
mile he was found dead. The rifle bullet had done the work 
of quick killmg. Upon skinning, one buckshot was found 
to have entered the paunch and lodged under the skin on the 
opposite side. Enough to have killed the poor animal after 
a few days of most intense suffering, and that would surely 
have becn his fate had not the more human rifle come to his 
rehef. 

The brutality of the shotgun man deserves to be annonnced 
by all sporting journals. A thorough ventilation of such 
‘“‘sport” would, I believe, educate men above it. If the use 
of the shotgun on deer were entirely discontinued, deer would 
increase largely, for the majority of these which are struck 
by buckshot escape, craw] away and die, doing the hunter 
no good, affording him no sport, and diminishing the supply 
for breeding purposes. 

In this day of cheap and reliable firearms, a good, accurate 
rifle can be bought for a trifle, say $20 or $25. Every man 
or boy in America, who can find time to hunt, can possess 
one if he choose. If too poorto buy one, borrow for the day’s 
hunt, a few hours’ practice will make you sufficiently pro- 
ficient in its use, to hit the vital part of a deer at ordinary 
shotgun range. Then if your hunt be successful you have 
not committed a deed which wiil trouble your conscience the 
remainder of your days. PIUTE. 

Fort Brpwe., Cal., July 5, 1884. 








OREGON SKIN HuNTERS.—John Dunphrey, an engineer on 
the west side road, who is in the habit of taking a yearly 
hunt for deer in the mountains of Southern Oregon, a few 
days since received a letter from a friend at Grant’s Pass, of 
which the following is an extract: ‘‘I expect you will be out 
this fall to take your annual hunt. You had better come as 
soon as you can if you want deer, as the skin hunters are 
killing them off very fast. You will hardly believe me 
when I tell you that two of these fellows now encamped 
eight miles below this place, brought in and sold here last 
weck 180 skins, all killed during ten days in June. One of 
the hunters said that he killed twelve deer in one day. and 
in two days caught ten fawns, which he marked. When 
asked what he did with the venison he said he did nothing 
with it. His name is Stonebreaker and his partner’s name 
is Ferrin. They got ninety-eight dollars for their load of 
skins. I saw the skins and the blood was not dry on some 
of them. Ican prove every word of this. Skin hunters 
have been slaughtcring deer all this summer, along the cafion 
by the railroad. The small mountain streams are dried up 
and the deer are obliged to gather along the larger streams 
for water and there is where they catch them. These 
scoundrels defy the law and say they have a perfect right to 
hunt on Government lands. It is high time this business 
was stopped. - Just think how many poor little fawns these 
rascals have caused to starve and die.” The above is from 
a responsible person, and there is no doubt of its truthful- 
ness. The authoritics of that section must be very remiss in 
their duties to allow such wholesale violation of the game 
law. The first game law passed in Oregon was originated 
in that part of the State, and was intended to prevent just 
such scandalous slaughter of deer for their skins as is 
mentioned above. Those skin hunters should be in the 
penitentiary, or better have their hides made into drum heads; 
the huiking, lazy, useless brutes are worse than wolves or 
coyotes. The people of Southern Oregon should combine 
and hunt them out of the country.— Portland Oregonian. 


Grass PLoveR.—Philadelphia, Pa., July 21.—A great 
many grass plover are being killed in this section. The sea- 
son is just about in, but the birds are yet in poor condition. 
The pastures about Philadelphia are thronged with them, 
and their whistle is heard nightly as they arrive hereaway. 
Many gunners are after them, and about one or two birds 
fall to the share of each gun. Well may the grass plovers 
in this region whistle ‘‘we are all surrounded.”—Howmo. 


Spier Lake GamE.—Sherbrooke, Quebec, July 12, 1884. 
—Have just returned to-day after spending a week at Spider 
Lake. Good bass trolling in the lake, and trout fishing on 
the Upper River. Saw deer every day and tracks of moose 
are numerous. Have never seen a season at Spider that 
looks more promising than the present for large game, and 
only hope they may be protected until the open season, Sept. 
1, so as to give us all a chance. The existing game laws 
prohibit the hunting or killing of any female moose until 
Oct. 15, 1885. Am glad to see your correspondent 
“Penobscot” again to the front. He is familiar with the 
locality referred to. Have been very much amused with 
that character ‘‘Antoine,” who visits ‘Uncle Lisha’s work- 
shop.” I can pick out half a dozen French Canadians who 
would answer for his original so far as the broken English is 
concerned.—D. THomas. 


Woopcock 1x New Hampsutre —Dover, N. H., July 21, 
1884.— Hditor Forest und Stream: Woodcock in this section 
are not very plenty, while on the other hand partridges seem 
to outnumber them five to one. I know to my certain 
knowledge that parties have shot woedcock here this season. 
Our open season commences Aug. 1. It seems a shame that 
persons, for they can’t be called brother sportsmen, should 
so lose all sense of what becomes a true sportsman, as to shoot 
game out of season, and especially woodcock, to secure 
which a sportsman has to journey many miles to make a fair 
bag. These parties should receive the full letter of the law 
in their nefarious business.—Woopcock. [Why does not 
“Woodcock” lay his evidence before the game wardens and 
secure the punishment of the offenders?”] 


AFTER ADIRCNDACK DEER KILLERs.—After working 


almost alone for four years or more to get something done 
to stop the slaughter of deer in the region south of here 
during the spring and early summer months, I have at last 
got the State Game Protector of St. Lawrence county to 
visit that region. He went up last week and procured 
evidence that will, he says, convict three of the parties, and 
he will prosecute them to the full extent of the law. He 
also appointed a deputy protector residing in that vicinity, 
whose duty it will be to watch for and prosecute all caught 
violating the game law.—A. C. 


A CHATEAUGAY LAKE AssocrATION is being talked up, 
and a meeting for organization will be held at ‘‘Ralph’s” 
Aug. 18. Its membership will embrace any visitor to or resi- 
dent of the whole Adirondack region. Two of the most 
important purposes of the association will be the employ- 
ment of men to look after the game interests of the moun- 
tains and the raising of a fund to yearly place in the various 
lakes, ponds and streams young fish. All who may wish to 
join this proposed association in any way can address Mr. 
W.S. McKean, Rogersfield. 


Buack-TAILED DEER ANTLERS.—Mandan, July 15.—In 
No. 24 I read of a correspondent that has a black-tailed 
deer’s.antlers with twenty-five prongs. I saw a black-tailed 
deer’s head, that was killed sixty miles north of Mandan, 
that had thirty-two prongs.—HUNTER. 





Sea and River Sffishing. 


CAMPS OF THE KINGFISHERS. 


Black Lake, Michigan.—xXI. 

\ J] ITH characteristic pluck and perversity Knots had 

stuck to the oars; the devious course was ended; and 
he and Dick were now resting in the shade just across the 
little bay from us. When we bad filled our last bucket with 
most exc: llent minnows and a few barred perch of the right 
size, we gave up our stake to three anglers, who had come 
up out of big Black River in a yawl in search of the King- 
fisher party, as they said, but as they did not introduce 
themselves we failed to learn their names. They were not 
inclined to be very communicative, but we learned that two 
of them were from Detroit, while the other was an ‘‘Ohio 
man,” and that they were fishing over at Long Lake, five or 
six miles below. They had taken a notion to try the bass in 
Black Lake a few hours aad at the same time hunt up our 
camp. They had walked across from Long Lake to the 
river, a mile and a half, got a boat of a Mr. Cross, living 
near the head of the rapids, and here they were, fishing for 
black bass with worms. Just think of it, ye honest anglers. 

They had stopped awhile at the stemwinder and one of 
them had taken a four-pound bass with a bunch of wriggling 
worms, a proceeding that so disgusted old Dan, when told of 
it, that he straightway exploded with, ‘‘deliver me from a 
worm fisher, any how!” We left them tied to the stake 
catching minnows, and pulled over to the raft to stretch our 
legs and try for the mate to their four-pounder with legiti- 
mate bait, for we were something of Ben’s mind when we 
summed up his opinien of worm-fishing for bass in about 
this shape: ‘‘Ef | can’t ketch bass without fishin’ fur ’em 
with bait that’s only fit fur white suckers and red hoss, I 
don’t want no bass.” 

When the strangers had filled a bucket with minnows 
they came over to the raft, and soon after Knots and Dick 
pulled across to us, and the stemwinder bristled with 
seven rods, all feeling for the mate to their big bass; but a 
haif hour’s patient work failed to induce a strike except by 
an eighteen-inch pickerel that one of our party took, which 
was kept alive to bait the big hook for the big mascalonge as 
we went back to camp. 

Our three anglers soon left for Long Lake, but before go- 
ing they told us they were having fine sport over there with 
the bass—nearly all of the wide-mouthed tribe—and they 
were doing their fishing with worms. Now, this manner of 
bass fishing may be a pardonable offense among some fisher- 
men, but were a ‘‘Kingfisher” caught angling with a squirm- 
ing worm he would be drowned on the spot, or drummed 
out of camp to the tune of the ‘‘Pot-fishers Quick March.” 

Long Lake may be reached from Black Lake by going 
down the river to Cross’s, a matter of three miles, and from 
there a mile and a half will take one to the head of it. A 
team may be had of Mr. Cross almost any day to haula boat 
over, and on the lake shore is a very good little tavern, at 
which accommodations and boats may be had. The better 
be however, to reach this lake is by team from Cheboygan. 

eaving the stemwinder, Muller and I started to fish 
around the shores of the little bay with our new bait, and 
before we had gone a bundred yards I struck and persuaded 
my first and only bass in Black Lake—a black-backed hard 
fighter of three and three-quarter pounds. I don’t like to 
say this was the only one | took, but truth is nudging me 

















to stand firm and I must so record it. Did I feel good over 
that first and only bass? Why, that fight was just an even 
balance for four days’ first-class pickerel fishing, but I will 
not try to describe it lest, in the attempt to do it justice I 
overdo it. It was simply a glorious fight, and it was more 
good luck than skill, I think, that brought me out on top, 
for I confess to being a trifle nervous at points in the strug- 


gle where a hair would have turned the scale in favor of the . 


fish. 

Here at the mouth of the bay we saw another great masca- 
longe, near six feet, we judged, from the hasty glance we 
got of him. Muller had hooked and was playing a five or 
six pound pickerel, and as he was led near the boat and 
when only a few yards away, the mascalonge made a swipe 
at him, but missed by. barely a couple of inches, a sudden 
twist on the part of the pickerel saving him from being 
crushed by the powerful jaws of the big fish only to meet a 
milder death by the club. He was a monstrous fish, prob- 
ably us large as the one Dan and I saw, as Muller will be 
qualified that his head was fully eight inches broad at the 
eyes. We did not fish for him, as it would have been utterly 
useless to fight him with our tackle, among the grass and 
gigantic water weeds that grow around the mouth of the 
river and little bay, for to handle a fish of this size would 
require plenty of sea room in water clear of grass and weeds, 
and we did not feel like breaking up our rods in an encoun- 
ter that would be sure to result in disaster to us. Here were 
three of these great fish seen by us in a few days, some miles 
apart, and I am convinced that the lake contains many 
others of the same kind, and possibly a few that are even 
larger than those we saw, but this is hardly probable. 

Avother hour’s fishing resulted in more longsnouts, but 
not another bass, and we left for camp very much impressed 
with the belief that we were there quite two months ahead 
of the season for them. We fished awhile around Pickerel 

Reef as we went up, for the old chief that Dan and I held a 
special claim on, but the eighteen-inch longface on the big 
hook failed to attract his attention, and we went on to camp 
with another backset added to my score. 

The day’s fishing had however, put us in possession of 
the fact that the ‘automatic ubortion” is a fraud and a delu- 
sion as a bass reel, and subsequent performances of the ma- 
chine has not altered our convictions. I expect this will 
raise a howl from the sun fishers and fingerling trout mur- 
derers, for the contrivance is specially adapted to this kind 
of fishing, but our minds are made up, and we are prepared 
to be covered up with abuse rather than concede a point in 
tavor of this ingeniously arranged, but ‘‘wuthless affair.” 

At camp we found the other boys had not been out, owing 
to the rough water, but they had passed the day pleas- 
antly in “reminiscences,” smoking the pipe of contentment, 
etc., and Jim had actually distinguished himself by picking 
a camp-kettle full of huckleberries, and that evening Dick 
promised he would make a huckleherry roll next day big 
enough to kill the whole party. The roll was planned and 
constructed with perhaps the best intentions on Dick’s part, 
but as he had forgot to put any shortening in it, his promise of 
a wholesale slaughter of the camp came very near being 
made good, as all who partook of that mass of tough dough 
and berries will remember it, if they live to be as old as 
‘‘Methuseler.” ‘‘Talk about eatin’ crow,” said Ben. ‘‘Crow 
ain’t a marker ‘longside o’ that roll; Dick must a shortened 
that dough with injen rubber and b’iled owl.” 

Next morning the wind was an early riser and the lake 
was too rough to fish. We hung around camp till noon, but 
as the blow showed no sign of abating, Muller and I took our 
rifles and went back on the plains for a bear hunt; but it 
wasn’t a good day for bear, and we came back to the camp 
after tramping down several hundred acres of huckleberries, 
and told the boys a half dozen barefaced lies about bruins 
that we expected to see, but didn’t. 

The nearest we came to seeing a bear was once when Mul- 
ler called to me to come and look at some large tracks in the 
sandy road leading to Black River, which he said were tracks 
of the very varmint we were looking for, but on close inves- 
tigation they proved to be the tracks of one of Merrill’s old 
oxen. - 

This discovery moved us to make tracks straightway back 
to camp, where we were overwhelmed with congratulations 
on getting back alive, and next day the Assistant Postmastes 
was laid up with an attack of acute camp diarrhoea, from an 
overdose of huckleberry, which kept him in camp all day. 

The wind was blowing a stiff breeze next morning, but 
the rest of us managed to fish all day with good results, as 
far as Merrill’s bar’] was concerned; a few bass were taken, 
none, however, by the rod of ye writer. 

We were now growing a little tired of bass fishing, and 
that evening around the camp-fire a five or six-days’ trip to 
the Ocqueoe for grayling was planned, but when Stewart 
came to camp next day to arrange for the trip, he told us 
there were no grayling in the stream, but plenty of trout 
might be found if we struck it high enough up—some fifteen 
or twenty miles from our camp. 

We began to consider whether the sport in prospect would 
pay for the trouble of reaching the stream by a rough, tedious 
road, and the trip was finally abandoned as one likely to 
prove unprofitable in the end. ‘hen symptoms of I’ve-got- 
enough-of-this began to float around through the air, and 
next day Knots proposed that we break camp the following 
Tuesday instead of going to the Ocqueoc. 

He gave as a reason for this move that the time of four of 
the party was nearly out, and as Dan, Ben, the Deacon and 
I wanted to go over to the Intermediate Chain before return- 
ing home, it would hardly pay them to go with us for twoor 
three days at the old camp. I did not want to break camp, 
for I liked Black Lake, and I wanted to make a trip to the 
Ocqueoc; but a vote settled it, and the majority—in fact 7 to 
1—carried it to break up. (Mem. for November—There’s 
nothing like being crushed by a majority, and submitting to 
it with grace and serenity.) 

The reasons given by Knots for wanting to break camp 
were good in their way, but we had a faint notion that the 
groundwork of his structure rested on the fact that the ‘‘fes 
tivities” had about run out, and he wanted to get back to a 
base of supplies. But it was settled that we were to leave 
our pleasant camp, and next morning, Muller and I started 
in a boat for Cross’s, down the Big Black, to get him to help 
with his team to haul us and our traps to town. We fished 
to the foot of the lake, not forgetting to spend a half hour 
or soaround Pickerel Reef after the big masky, but he was 
not at home, and it was perhaps well for him that he was 
not, for we were fully determined to turn hinr inside out 
should he swallow the-pickerel and big hook trailing at the 
stern of our boat. The ride down the river was a very pleas- 
ant one, and we enjoyed ourselves like two schoolboys out 
for a frolic, pulling here and there sweet-smelling water 
lilies that grew in patches in the water along shore, or stop- 
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ping occasionally to pluck a wild rose that hung over the | ‘‘Oscar “'* ism?” One will write of taking a little bass 


stream, till we had the boat full of rare perfume. 
Mr. Cross was not at home, but his wife, a sweet-faced, 
middle-aged matron, told us he would be engaged with his 


team the next Tuesday, and could not promise to help us 


for a day or two after. Another backset. 

The Cross farm is a little cleared patch right on the low 
bank of the river, and is as lonely a looking place as one can 
imagine, but Mrs. Cross said she had become accustomed to 
the solitude and did not mind it so much now as when they 
first settled there. The children and the deer that visited 
their little wheat field in front of the door at this season kept 
her company, and she was contented with her lot. She said 
that had we come a few minutes sooner we might have seen 
a deer swim the river just above the house, but we were 
glad we did not see it, for flesh is weak and Muller had his 
rifle aloog. We said good day to the matron and took our 
way back up the lovely stream and to camp, satisfied that 
contentment abideth not alone in the great cities. If this 
ever meets the eye of the gentle-mannered and kindly lady, 
she will recognize the writer as the smaller one of the two 
that drank up all her buttermilk, and asked if there were net 
a few drops left; and she may call to mind now we laughed 
when she told us she preferred a pickerel for the table to ‘‘a 
nasty thick-skinned bass.’’ And she may be assured too, tha 
brother Muller and the writer join in wishing her many 
years of quiet happiness in her little cabin on the bank of 
the Big Black, and we trust the ‘‘Crosses” she may be called 
on to carry through life may not be more of a burden than 
the little flaxen-headed ones we saw playing around the 
door. Blessed are they that dwell ip peace and content in 
that virgin woods, for they are the ‘‘salt o’ this livin’ earth.” 
(Ben. ) 

Back in camp again long before sundown, we had pleasant 
visitors that evening in the person of Judge 8S. N. Maxwell, 
an enthusiastic member of the Cincinnati Canoe Club, and 
three companions, who were camped for a day or two at the 
sandbank. They had ceme up the river in their canoes to 
the foot of the rapids, had then hauled around and were 
here for a couple of days’ sport and_ sailing on Black Lake, 
and had come over to our camp this shank of the afternoon 
for a brotherly call. The Scribe acted as master of cere- 
monies, and notwithstanding the low state of the festivities 
they were not allowed to take their way across the lake with 
dust in their throats. They left for Cheboygan next day, in 
order to run the rapids in their canoes before a promised 
run of logs would most likely form a jam and force them to 
make another portage around 

Just below the roofless loggers’ cabin, a stone’s throw trom 
our camp, two wandering brethren had pitched their tent a 
day or two before, but they, too, left us next day, in order to 
be ahead of the logs in going down the rapids. They had 
been wandering around over the North Woods for a couple of 
weeks, wherever they could find water to float their boat, 
and hearing of the attractions and beauties of Black Lake 
they had come up here to enjoy a few days’ sport and com- 
fort. If I remember, they were a Mr. Arthur Clement, from 
Joliet, Ill., and a younger companion from somewhere in 
New York State. They were pleasant, companionable gen- 
tlemen, and we were sorry when their boat disappeared from 
sight around the point below. 

That night neighbor Merrill walked two miles in the dark- 
ness to get another neighbor, Mr. Bush, to help Stewart get 
us to town, and the arrangement was made for us to take 
our outfit in the boats to the landing below the sandbank 
where we first struck the lake, where they would meet us 
with the wagons. 


A MORNING’S FISHING. 
a is a necessity in our very natures for relaxation, 
notso much for rest as for change. It may and gener- 


ally does require more exertion and actual expenditure of 


physical force to hunt or fish for a day than is required for 


several days devoted to our usual vocations, yet for all of 


that the day’s hunting or fishing is restful, and one works 
better for the indulgence. A few weeks ago ‘‘our print 
shop” finished the big job of the season, one that had kept 
the full force hard at it to complete within contract time, 
apd fully believing in this iaw of relaxation it was decreed 
that the day after the completion of the given work should 
be a holiday for all, from the editor to the urchin with 
the profane cognomen who is supposed to preside over the 
inky domains. 

The foreman of the compositors and myself decided to go 
fishing, and fishing we went early in the morning. It was 
arranged to start at 4 o’clock; our team was engaged, tackle 
and boots placed in readiness the evening before, and a 
basket of provisions packed under my supervision. Our 
objective point was some seven or eight miles away where a 
broken and abandoned dam obstructed the Iowa River, 
affording superior fishing. 


We were off on time, and before sunrise were at our fish-’ 


ing grounds. The foreman was detailed to make coffee and 
ge breakf ast while compositor and myself took the minnow 
seine, donned our rubber boots and finding a sandy shallow 
bay proceeded to supply a goodly quantity of bait, which 
we were not long in doing, but not before a pot of splendid 
coffee was waiting for us, and hurriedly disposing of our 
breakfast, for which we had an abundant appetite, we 
betook ourselves to the anticipated sport. The Iowa River 
this near its source is not a large stream, being only six or 
eight rods wide, and quite shallow. No such strings of fish 
are to be taken from its waters as can be from the lakes or 
the rivers in newer parts of the country, yet it abounds with 
black bass, pike, pickerel, catfish, and many other varieties 
of that joy of the small boy, the sucker tribe. It is a clear, 
limpid stream, running over a rocky and sandy bed, and 
among some of the finest scenery in all prairiedom. Many 
a fishing excursion has the writer taken along its pleasant 
banks, seldom returning without a very fair string of fish. 

On this occassion we industriously fished the eddies and 
pools about the stranded legs and scattered rocks below the 
old dam and were fairly rewarded therefor. Tbe compositor 
was the first to land his fish, but soon the rest of us had 
done as well. We quit in time to get home by noon, and 
upon counting them found we had seventeen fine bass. 

It was a pleasant trip for us all, and although we worked 
harder than we should have done had no holiday been taken, 
we feit better for it and the next day took up our work with 
more energy, and I believe there was no loss to the business 
because of the diversion. 

By the way, there is one stock subject or theme, upon 
which much is said by certain of your correspondents, 
which Ido not quite understand, and I know that many 
who keenly enjoy angling ean join me in this, and that is 
the element of ‘‘gaminess.” Is not this a kind of fashion or 
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or pickerel weighing a pound or two, and tell how it fought, 
and how it made his pulses beat. Some of them even time 


exactly understand this. 


tried to get up such combats and failed. I have let a five or 


sucker or red horse will, pound for pound, ‘‘fight” harder, 
water if he will attempt to take it as soon as it is hooked, 
heresy, but it is my experience, oP: 
Evora, Ta., July 12, 1884. 


“SALT-WATER FISHING.” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your article on sea-fishing and the replies lately published 
were read by me with much interest. I am as fond as any- 
one of trout fishing, but I do not consider that the only kind, 


that among sportsmen, he who wades the stream and throws 
the fly has the sole monopoly of virtue, poetry, and peace of 
conscience. The truth is the two kinds of fishing are dis- 
tinct. Each suits its own mood; each satisfies some bodily 
or spiritual want which the other cannot meet; each demands, 
und so fosters in its votary, certain valuable but different 
qualities, moral and physical. 

Salt-water fishing, however, undoubtedly occupies but a 
small space in sporting papers. It is probable that if more 
interest were shown and more written about it, its methods 
might improve; and, conversely, such improvement would 
create interest. Last summer | tried for the first time troll- 
ing with rod and reel for bluetish. The result seemed to me 
so satisfactory and such animprovement over the hand line, 
that I send you the following account, in the hope of inter- 
esting, and perhaps calling out suggestions from some of 
your readers 

The ground we visited was Nantucket. Off the extreme 
point of this island are bars, over which, at low tide, there 
is a considerable surf. In this rough water bluefish were 
nearly always to be found. For the most favorable condi- 
tions the tide must be on and the wind off. This enables 
you to sail along the edge of the rough water (to go through 
it would drive out the fish), the tide carrying the trolling 
lines into it. For tackle, we used the ordinary bass rod of 
about sixteen ounces, though I have no doubt a lighter 
weight would do, and about one hundred yards of twisted 
linen line, rather light. We found this length sufficient, 
though some might feel safer with more. The spoons were 
rather small size, made by Gregory, which we refitted, using 
but one set of larger hooks at the tail, rigged with copper 
wire instead of gimp. This gimp or fiddle string, by the 
r way, seems a special favorite with tackle makers, the theory 
being that a fish cannot bite it off. Thisis probably true, as 
they always break it. In trolling we were more successful 
when at moderate speed. In high winds we hooked fish 
nearly always when going about. A strike when under way 
makes lively work for a few minutes. As your reel starts 
the skipper throws the boat into the wind, and your com- 
panion gets in his own line to give you room, meanwhile 
you must handle your rod, control the line without losing a 
finger, keep clear of the main sheet, see that you are not 
knocked over by the boom, and remember to smile and pre- 
tend to like it when the sea shoots over and soaks you, which 
it is sure todo. As the boat loses way your fish is just get- 
ting under way; the reel probably stops and the line slackens 
until you think he has probably left you. After a moment 
of dreadful doubt and rapid reeling vou find he is still fast 
and may then address yourself to bringing him to gaff with 
what skill you are master of. Not being in the season for 
the largest fish, the heaviest we caught weighed ten pounds. 

In closing, I may state that the catch will not be large, 
probably not above one-fourth of what would be taken with 
hand lines under the same conditions. There are several 
reasons for this. Where four hand lines can be used, not 
more than two rods can troll with any comfort; otherwise 
tangles and maledictions ure inevitable. Again, the time 
required to land a fish is much greater, during which, also, 
the other rod is out of the fight, and can enjoy himself only 
as an altruist. I suppose, too, there are not many spots 
where, as here, the fish keep in a comparatively small space. 
At sea, or where a school must be followed up, the rod would 
be still more unproductive. Yet, where it can be used, the 
capture of a large fish will insrire the true angler with a feel- 
ing of self-respect and deep satisfaction which mere numbers 
cannot yield. Cee. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 19. 

[The second paragraph in this article is exactly the idea 
we wished to convey, ¢. e., if more were written about salt- 
water fishing the interest in it would increase. The tone of 
our much-criticised article was that sea fishing does not 
seem to inspire its votaries to write about it; they are con- 
tent to catch fish and to trust to makers of tackle to improve 
their tools. There 1s no experimenter like Mr. Wells among 


them. ] 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your editorial of July 10, on ‘‘Salt-water Fishing,” has 
stirred up a brace of correspondents to write in defense of 
the charms of their sport. They seem to me to bear witness 
to the truth of your remarks rather than to controvert them. 
Mr. C. T. Duncklee mentions Scott and Roosevelt as authors 
who have been poetically inspired by sea fishing, but a peru- 
sal of Scott will show that it is only in salmon and trout 
angling that he becomes enthusiastic on the subject, and 
that when he treats of salt-water fishing he merely gives 
direetions for the capture of the fish. The same may be 
said of Roosevelt, whose sense of humor makes him always 
readable no matter what may be the theme. His other author, 
Ward, I do not know. 

Your next critic, ‘‘Knebel,” proves the truth of your 
statements, for he measures his sport entirely by the pounds 
of fish caught. He says: 

“T will give you an account of my sport and luck combined 


the ‘‘struggle,” giving the number of minutes, as one did 
lately, saying ‘‘time of fight, 20 minutes.” Now 1 do not 
have caught such fish and much 
larger ones in both lakes and running water, and I have 


pound six pickerel have the line to run with, and they will run 
until it fairly hisses through the water, but I know that fish is 
fast and unless the line is thrown slack he cannot get off 
the hook, and I also know that I can stop his race at any 
time I see fit, and take him out of the water, and that almost 
without his pickerelship making a struggle. I can see no 
rare sport in letting a fish swim about in the water, thinking 
-it can get away, when I know it cannot, and that I can take 
it from the water at any time I please after the hook is 
struck, and such sport seems to savor more of cruelty than 
is necessary. I think any fair-minded man who will take 
the trouble to catch the ‘critter’ will agree with me that a 


and give its captor more trouble in getting it out of the 


than will a pike, pickerel, or black bass. This 7 be rank 





nor do 1 sympathize with the pharisaical spirit which holds 





that I have had lately, hoping others will do the same. Fri- 
day evening, June 20, a party consisting of myself and two 
friends took’the last train on the New York, Woodhaven & 
Rockaway Railroad to Broad Channel, Jamaica Bay (you can 
start from Hunter’s Point, Bushwick or Flatbush avenues as 
well). Westopped over night; room and bed for $2.50. Got 
up at 3 A. M., took a boat and paid tifty cents for use of same. 
Pint of shrimp cost forty cents. Started at 3:30 A. M., tide 
running in. and went east to the club house, or a little above 
it, between the club house and a place they call the “Pot,” 
known to most of our baymen, and dropped anchor, rigged 
our rods and commenced to fish about 4:30 A. M. I was the 
first to get the line over, and soon hooked a two-pound weak- 
fish, and a hungry fellow he was, for he had my bottom hook 
away down in his belly. We fished until 6:50 A. M. The tide 
changing, fish stopped biting, and to be sure we stopped fish- 
ing, put up our tackle, and took a bite ourselves, which we 
had fairly earned after one hour and three-quarters of excit- 
ing sport, for fish at that time in the morning bite fearful and 
almost take the rod and reel out of your hands. We counted 
our fish, in sizes running from one and a quarter to three and 
a quarter pounds, and 139 was the number, all weakfish. 
Now if this don’t come up to your fresh-water fishing, I mean 
when you fish for about five or six hours and catch thirty or 
— tine trout from five to six inches in length, or about six 
to the pound, and instead of sailing to your. hotel in a boat 
= must walk from three to five miles and carry a heavy 
oad of trout, then I am greatly mistaken. We congratulated 
each other, divided our tish, and by 8 o’clock we fastened our 
boat to the float and took the first train for home.” 

This probably was sport, but it contains nothing instruc 
tive except the locality, expense, and the pot. Nothing of 
tackle, no observations on the surroundings except a refer- 
ence tothe bird called the quack, and is wholly destitute of the 
inspiration of the angler. It reminds one of the idea of fish- 
ing expressed by John Smith, of Pocahontas fame, who 
wrote of the fishing in Virginia as follows: ‘‘And is it not 
pretty sport to hale up two pence, six pence and twelve 
pence as fast as you can hale and reare a line?” 

A trout fisher often has an enjoyable day on the streams 
when his catch is not worth mentioning, and he finds plea- 
sure outside of the weight of.Lis creel. It would appear that 
salt-water anglers, as a rule, have little besides their catch to 
rejoice in, because, as you have hinted, their surroundings 
are not of an inspiring kind. I troll for bluefish and also 
take them with the rod, but the prospect of a day’s sport 
with them does not produce the pleasures of anticipation that 
an appointment to fish a mountain stream does. Nor does 
the retrospect of a day spent weaktishing linger in the mem- 
ory as does the same time in the woods. I think it is the 
woods themselves that cause this difference. FONTINALIS. 


SIZE AND WEIGHT OF BLACK BASS. 


T is a most difficult thing to get a rule that will give an 
approximation of the weight of any fish, taking its length 
asabase. This is especially true of the black bass, which 
varies so much in depth and thickness, 
The largest bass which I ever weighed and measured was 
one from Rice Lake, Canada, of 6 pounds. It was 20 inches 





from nose to end of the caudal fin; 14 inches in girth and, 


34 thick. Another fish of the same length and thickness, 
but only 13 inches in girth, weighed 5% pounds. A bass 
taken from Lake Champlain, 164 inches, the other dimen- 
sions not recorded, weighed 3} pounds. Small fish weigh 
less in proportion to their length than larger ones. From 
sowe crude memoranda I condense the following table of 
relative lengths and weights of black bass, the lengths being 
from nose to end of tail fin: 


Length. Weight. 

Be ENN oa 50s sia sain aalagacis Sameldaeus \e pound. 

9 TR Ses iute gle Ue ein ns ROSIER -11 ounces. 

MU | “cause saentionden sexe epee 15 ounces. 
Bee” «6 eavemnremvcs Mama hersees pee 1 pound 2 ounces. 
MS . . ~sceuerennccamames tear eeees 1 pound 6 vunces. 
11 i PE ee CS mE 1 pound 8 ounces. 
NG PO ales, meubacleaausy concise ened 1 pound 12 ounces. 
12 Se des Sie Sabai eee 2 pounds. 
18 Se Rates) Wiclouaipnicaasmaantaan 2 pounds 4 ounces. 
BR OF lacaleataxeiiasieiimieaeoinsanetane 2 pounds 10 ounces. 
Bing 8 cc neqacuesietkosmasnaeewear 3 pounds 2 ounces. 
BB Sion Sasdiciein-avais aaia.e’n\el cians wre ace 5 or 


There is always a difference in females at the spawning 
season, and this table is not to be considered as infallible. 
PoxKE-0-MoONSHINE. 


FISH-EATING PLANTS. 


DROF. Baird has just received from Prof. H. N. Moseley, 

of Oxford University, England, a specimen of an aquatic 
plant holding in its fond embrace a considerable number’ of 
young fish which it has caught and killed. 

This plant is the Great Bladderwort, known to botanists 
as Utricularia vulgaris, L. The species is widely distributed 
over England, and has been introduced into our waters 
where it is often found in abundance in fresh-water ponds 
and ditches and in the shallow coves along some of our river 
banks. It is a large plant, with stems often attaining a 
length of two or three feet. It has no roots, but floats free 
in the water, its root-like branches being covered with 
pinnatified capillary leaves, each bearing one or more small 
transparent hollow bladders, with openings at one end, 
which serve as traps to catch newly hatched fishes, minute 
crustacea, worms, and infusoria. It has no digestive appara- 
tus, but is thought to derive nutriment by absorption, from 
the decomposing animals. 

The bladderwort has long been known to catch the lower 
forms of animal life, but it was only recently that its fish- 
catching propensities were discovered. Mr. G. E. Simms, 
of Oxford, was the first to call public attention to the fact, 
on finding that a specimen which had been placed in his 
aquarium for supplying oxygen to the water was actuall 
catching and killing large numbers of newly-hatched perc 
and roach which had hatched from a mass of eggs lying at 
the bottom. The little fish were usually caught by the head, 
but some were caught by the tail, while others were doubl 
trapped, the head being held fast by onc trap and the tail 
grasped by another, the body of the fish forming a connect- 
ing bar between the two. ; 

To learn something of its destructive powers, Mr. Simms 
placed 150 perch fry in a glass vessel containing specimens 
of Utricularia, and at the end of two days all but one or two 
had been trapped. 

Prof. Baird thinks the discovery has an important bear- 
ing on the future abundance of several of our important 
food-fishes. 

Twelve to fifteen species of the genus, some of which 
have a wide geographical range, are found within the limits 
of the United States, and millions of fry must be annually 
caught in the little bladder traps. 

The Utricularia occurs in abundance in carp ponds 
throughout the country, including the U. 8. Fish Commission 
ponds in Washington, and in some lecalities has been in- 
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ed at considerable trouble and expense, as it was 
ae to be excellent food for the carp. Prof. Baird will 
cause every vestige of it to be immediately removed from 
the Government ponds, and will warn carp-culturists 
everywhere to examine their ponds and destroy any that 
may be found there. 
he specimen received from England has been placed on 
exhibition in the Fishery Section of the National Museum, 
where it can be seen by any who are interested in the 
subject. R. Epwarp EARLL. 
NATIONAL Musuem, July 10. 


THE SCHOODICS. 


T the Schoodics some good fishing for landlocked salmon 
A has been enjoyed, though there comes the same com- 
laint of unfavorable weather. The mystery is as great as 
ever why these lakes afford no large fish, unless the food 
theory is correct. There is no appreciable difference be- 
tween the Grand Lake salmon and those from the Sebago 
waters, except in point of size, and yet fish have been taken 
from the latter waters weighing twenty-five pounds, while 
the salmen from the Schoodics (Grand Lake) seldom go 
above two pounds, and fouy-pound fish are very rare. The 
explanation of both Messrs. Stillwell and Stanley, Fish Com- 
missioners of Maine, is that the food in the one lake is abun- 
dant and of the right sort, while in the other waters it is a 
quantity unknown or but little understood. This theory 
would seem to. be confirmed, from the fact that large salmon 
are already being found in the Androscoggin lakes, although 
they have been but a few years stocked with these fish. A 
salmon was hooked the other day in Mooselucmaguntic 
Lake, which was large enough to break away from a rigging 
which would have been ample to have secured an eight- 
pound “‘red spot.” A five-pound salmon has also lately been 
taken frem Umbagcg Lake, of the same chain. Besides, 
Mr. Stanley mentions seeing one on the spawning beds in 
Rangeley Stream (Androscoggin waters) when taking brook 
trout for propagation, in the fall of 1882, which must have 
weighed ten pounds. The abundance of fresh-water smelts 
in the Sebago and the innumerable chub and dace (Cyprinidae) 
in the Androscoggin waters are doubtless the cause of the 
_arge size of the ‘‘black spots” (landlocked salmon) as com- 
pared with the Schoodic fish. SPECIAL, 





GREENWOOD Ponpb.—Monson, Me., July 16.—The num- 
erous visitors to Lake Onaway (Ship Pond), in Elliottsville 
township, will be pleased to learn that E. H. Gerrish, the 
well-known guide, will open his camps at that beautiful re- 
sort about Aug. J, and will remain there about two months. 
I spent four days a short time ago, camping and fishing at 
Greenwood Pond, one mile from Onaway, which is the 
water crossed by the traveler in his route to the latter place. 
Lake and spotted trout from two pounds to four pounds in 
weight were quite plenty. Many lake trout are taken in 
this pond which weigh six, eight and ten, and sometimes 
twelve pounds. The scenery is good, and although there 
are no land-locked salmon here as in Onaway, I believe the 
other fish are much more abundant, and I advise those who 
intend to visit Onaway the present season to tarry for a while 
at Greenwood, where they will undoubtedly find satisfactory 
sport. The spotted trout will rise to a fly, and the angler 
who retains the habit of the fathers by fishing with ‘‘live 
bait” end worms cannot fail of having a ‘‘good time.” The 


laws against poaching and the special laws against winter 


fishing on several ponds are well enforced, and their good 
results are already apparent to all observers.—J. F. 8. 


Croton LAKE.—New York City, July 19.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: Croton Lake, in Westchester county, is a splen- 
did place for the New York business man to spend a few 
days fishing for bass. Every summer I make it a point to 
spend several days on this lake. The lake is filled with bass, 
white and yellow perch; the largest bass I ever saw taken 
there was last August; it weighed exactly 5 pounds 5 ounces, 
there are a great many taken weighing over 3 pounds, 
but the usual size is three-quarters toa pound. In one day’s 
fishing my companion and myself took 279 bass, weighing 
147 pounds. I have also, with two companions, taken a bushel 
basket full of perch in one day’s fishing. The bass do not 
take a fly well and will not often bite at the spoon. I have 
always found the grasshopper and especially the cricket the 
most effective in killing. I write that you may let your 
readers know that they can have some tair sport fishing 
within an hour’s ride by rail from New York city. Take the 
New York City & Northern Railroad and get out at South 
Croton. As for accommadations, they are fair, as there is a 
gvod hotel on the lake.—E. L. L. 


No Mascanonece rw SaratoGa LAke.—Your correspond- 
ent from Saratoga asks if any mascalonge have ever 
been captured in Saratoga Lake. I would say, having shot 
and fished in and around that lake for over 15 pears, and 
being peronally acquainted with all the fishermen of local 
celebrity, such as old Pete Francis, Jim Black, the Averys, 
Rileys, old Uncle Bill Valentine, Harvey Cook, Dutch Henry, 
that was drowned in its waters, and a host of others, and 
spent many days fishing in their company, I never saw in 
all that time a true mascalonge (sox nobilior) taken from its 
waters. I have seen the great northern pickerel (Hsox lucius) 
shot in the spring weighing as high as thirty-three pounds. 
Have seen them caught by fair angling on hook and line to 


weigh from seven pounds to fifteen pounds. In conclusion 


would say I think if any mascalonge had been taken, as I 
know the fish well, I should have known it, but the vulgar 
error or localism there is to call ali those big northern 
pickerel mascalonge.—W AsHINGTON A. CosTER. 


New Bronswick Satmon.—Several Boston sportsmen 
have within a year or more become interested in leases of 
salmon waters in New Brunswick, on the Restigouche and 
other favored localities. Some of them have just returned 
from a fishing trip, and they are much pleased with the local- 
ity and the waters, but they report the fishing as having been 
very poor up to within a week or more, when some good 
sport was had, but no very large fish. The weather has been 
unfavorable and the salmon have failed to rise till of late. 
Good weather promises better things of the waters where the 
lamented Dawson so charmingly depicts the struggles of 
Chester A. Arthur with his salmon rod landing twenty and 
even thirty-pound fish. The rod was not burdensome, but 
the face of the President—that was to be—was disfigured by 
a malignant carbuncle, the burnings of which none but a 
true sportsman with a lion heart could have ‘endured with- 
out a groan,” and—kept on fishing.—SpEcta.. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


BrorueEer Strves.—A man who calls himself ‘‘Brother 
Page Stites,” at Schellinger’s Landing, near Cape May, has 
issued a card that reads thus: 


“Tf you have been wishing 
For to go a fishing 
Take the cars for Sewell’s Point, 
Where you will find in waiting 
Hook and lines and baiting, 
And ask for Brother Page Stites 
Who will take you where you 
Can yank ‘em.” 


SHEEPSHEAD ON Lone IsLanD.—West Hampton, L. I. 
I., July 15.—Four sheepshead were caught in Shinnecock 
inlet, with a seine, about four weeks ago. In the same haul 
were caught nineteen striped bass, and 125 blucfish. Bay 
—_— have not made their appearance here yet to any extent. 
—Bay SNIPE. 

OnE THovusanpD Bass.—Philadelphia, July 21.—The Pres- 
byterian Fishing Club caught 1,000 sea bass last Wednesday 
on the Fishing Banks off Cape May, N. J. Dr. Moffatt, one 
of the leading spirits of the organization, says it was the best 
fishing he ever had.—Homo. 
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NATURAL CAUSES INFLUENCING THE MOVE- 
MENTS OF FISH IN RIVERS. 


[A paper read before the American Fishcultural Association. | 
BY MARSHALL M’DONALD, 


F we will consider for a moment the varieties of conditions 

that concur in and modify agricultural production we will 

be better prepared to appreciate the multiple influences that 

enter into the question of maintaining and increasing the pro- 
duction of our fisheries. 

The farmer of to-day has as a guide in the conduct of the 
practical operations of agriculture, the collective experience 
of all who have preceded him. The observations of many 

enerations condensed in proverb and apothegm, and handed 
cown from father to son, gives to the unlettered peasant the 
interpretation of natural signs, the forecast of seasons and the 
empirical rules by which he tills and sows and garners the un- 
equal harvests, which the unequal seasons bring. 

Less than a century ago, chemistry allying herself with agri- 
culture, laid the foundation of rational methods and since then 
chemists and botanists, physicists and physiologists, have been 
busy with their investigations, each contributing in some es- 
sential particular to the solution of the important problem of 
increasing and maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

In those countries, like England for example, where the re- 
sults of scientific investigations have been formulated into 
rules of practice, the average production of cereals per acre, 
now exceeds two-fold, and often three-fold, the average pro- 
duction per acre two hundred years ago. 

This result has been accomplished in the face of an intensive 
system of cropping which long ago would have rendered the 
fertile fields of England unproductive moorlands, or barren 
wastes, but for the lessons taught by chemists in its applica- 
tions to agriculture, and appropriated and applied in practice. 

Just in proportion as man has learned to dominate the con- 
ditions which influence agricultural production, he has been 
enabled to raise the average yield per acre; but, unequalities 
of production from year to a, resulting trom the influence 
of natural conditions beyond his control, still persist. 

Confronted with those adverse influences, all the toil of the 
husbandman, all his stores of experience, all the resources of 
science, are powerless to avert scanty harvests, or absolute 
failure of crops. 

What is true of agriculture is equally true of aquiculture, 
and more particularly of pisciculture in rivers. 

The restoration and maintenance of our river fisheries de- 

nds upon our ability to promote conditions favorable to pro- 
Snetion and exclude those which are adverse. 

First—The seed of the future harvest must be sown. Where, 
in consequence of the interference of man by excessive fishing, 
or by the destruction of spawning grounds, natural agencies 
are inadequate to produce the young fish in numbers sufficient 
to repair the inroads made by capture or by natural casual- 
ties, we must supply the deficiency by artificial propagation. 

But the breeding and planting of shad or herring by the 
million or tens of millions, in an area like the Potomac or the 
James or the Susquehannah rivers, cannot carry the annual 
product of the fisheries in these rivers beyond a certain maxi- 
mum limit, which is defined first, by the extent of the breed- 
ing and feeding area acceptable to the fish, and second by the 
abundance of food for the fry which is to be found in this 





area. 

Second—The extension of the breeding and feeding areas to 
their natural limits, by providing practicable passes for our 
anadromous fishes over the artificial or natural obstructions 
which have contracted these areas, is a second essential condi- 
tion to be fulifilled, and. is one of equal or even greater impor- 
tance than the artificial propagation and planting of the try, 
because it is possible by this means to secure the permanent 
restoration of our river fisheries under natural conditions. 

A third condition, exercising an important influence upon the 
permanence of our river fisheries, has only recently attracted 
attention and offers an inviting and important field of investi- 
gation. 

We may plant tl:e young of shad or herring in our rivers in 
countless millions, we may extend the breeding and feeding 
areas to their natural limits, but if the agency of man has so 
modified the natural conditions that the proper food of the 
young fish during their river life is no longer found, or occurs 
in much less than the necessary abundance, then the effort 
to increase supply by artificial propagation and planting will 
prove a dismal failure. 

How far the pollution of our rivers by sewerage, gas tar, 
refuse chemical products, etc., has changed the original con- 
ditions ef our rivers, is a matter inviting exhaustive and crit- 
ical investigation. 

Fourth—A rational code of laws, relating to the fisheries, 
may exert an important conservative influence, by imposing 
such restrictions upon the time and methods of eapture, as 
will permit some considerable portion of the shad and a 
which enter our rivers to reach their spawning grounds an 
deposit their eggs without molestation. 

y the observance and enforcement of the conditions above 
indicated, we may reasonably expect to greatly increase the 
— annual production of our river fisheries, but we can 
never hope to eliminate great unequalities in the product of 
the fisheries in different seasons. 

Natural conditions, apparently beyond the control of man, 
will determine disastrous and discouraging failures one season 
and the next a teeming abundance in the same river. 

The influence of water temperatures, in determining the 
presence or absence of certain species of fish in certain areas 
of water, has been observed both in regard to the ocean and 
the river species which are the object of commercial fisheries. 
Observation of water temperature and its relations to the 
migrations of fish have not been continued long enough to jus- 
tify us in formulating conclusions, but the drift of investiga- 
tion and observations goes to show that there is for each 

pecies a normal temperature in which it prefers to be, and 
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that its migrations are determined by the shifting of these 
areas of congenial temperature under the influence of the 
seasons. 

Observations, now continued for several years, have led to 
the conclusion that, in the case of the shad, the normal tem- 

rature, toward which it isever moving, is about 60 degrees 
— The data upon which this conclusion is based are as 

OllOWS: 

First—The shad make their appearance in the St. Johns 
River, Florida, as soon as the temperature of the river falls to 
60 degrees, or thereabouts, which takes place from the middle 
of November to the Ist of December. At this time the river 
is colder than the ocean plateau outside, and the movement or 
migration is from warmer to cooler areas in the direction of 
the normal temperature of 60 degrees. 

Second—The shad which are spawned in the Potomac in 
April, May and June remain in theriver all summer. Schools 
of them may be frequently seen in the river in front of Wash- 
ington. They continue abundant until the latter part of Octo- 
ber or Ist of November. When the temperature falls below 
60 degrees, they begin to drop down the river in their migra- 
tions seaward. In this case they are moving from cooler to 
warmer waters and toward the normal temperature of 60 de- 


grees. 

Third—The beginning of the spring run of shad into the 
Potomac River is about coincident with the date when the 
river temperature rises above that of Chesapeake Bay. In 
this case, too, the shad are moving from cooler to warmer 
waters, and in the direction of the normal temperature of 60 
degrees, fer the temperature of both bay and river is at the 
beginning of the season always below 60 degrees. 

It will be seen, therefore, that wherever we have been able 
to intercept the shad in its migrations and place it under ob- 
servation, it is always moving in the direction of the normal 
temperature of 60 degrees. 

Assuming it to be true asa general fact that the shad in 
their ordinary migrations are ever traveling on temperature 
paths which lead to the normal temperature of 60 degrees, it 
becomes possible to determine the law, the rate, and the limit 
of their movements in a certain area, by tracing the shiftin 
of the areas of congenial temperature under the influence o: 
the seasons. 

The data for the discussion are furnished by the records of 
observations of water temperatures, made at the lighthouses 
by the direction of the Lighthouse Board, and at Washington 
by an employe of the U. 8S. Fish Commission. 

The three stations selected for comparison of ocean, bay 
and river temperature are (1) Winter Quarter Shoals for the 
ocean plateau, (2) Wolf-trap Light for Chesapeake Bay, and 
(3) Washington, D. C., for the Potomac River. 

The station at Winter Quarter Shoalsis up the coast about 
forty miles north of Cape Charles, and is about eight miles 
from shore. It is close to the edge of that coid Arctic current 
which wedges itself down between the Guif Stream and the 
shore, and, bringing with it the temperature of Arctic lati- 
tudes, builds a wall of minimum temperature beyond which 
the shad probably never pass in their migrations. 

The only records of bay temperature available for the season 
of 1881 were the signal service observations in Norfolk Harbor. 
These records, which give the temperature of Elizabeth River 
rather than the bay, indicate more :apid fluctuations than is 
—— in the general temperature of the bay, and givea 

ay range of temperature several degrees higher than that of 
the bay. 

This correction I have approximately applied in ‘the discus- 
sion of the temperature observations of 1881, in crder to bring 
them into harmony with the observations of bay pt yn 
yd hegg and 1883, which were made by observers at Wolf-trap 

ight. 

his locality is on the west shore of the bay. half way be- 
tween the Rappahannock and York rivers, and being well off 
from the shore, little influenced by local variations, the tem- 
peratures taken here may therefore be taken to represent the 
— temperature of the bay waters for corresponding 
ates. 

The result of the study of the data above indicated are 
graphically presented in three outline maps of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware basins, illustrating the movemerts of the areas 
of congenial temperatures under the influence of the seasons, 
and in the chart showing the relations between the tempera- 
tures of the Potomic River during the fishing seasons of 1881, 
1882 and 1883, and the fluctuations in the shad fisheries of the 
river for the same period. 

(The rest of Col. McDonald’s remarks were oral and with 
reference to the maps and charts exhibited.) 

The conclusions deducted by him from the discussion of the 
data presented were as follows: 

The temperature records for 1881, ’82 and °83 indicate that 
for the winter months the area of maximum temperature is 
not in the rivers or in the bay, but on that ocean plateau out- 
side, extending from the capes of the Chesapeake to the Dela- 
ware breakwater. The presumption, therefore, is that the 
schools of shad belonging both to the Chesapeake and the 
Delaware, have their common winter quarters on this plateau. 
When under the influence of the advancing seasons the waters 
of the Chesapeake and the Delaware Bays become warmer 
than on this plateau, the migrations into continental waters 
begin. The proportion of the entire run that will be directed 
to the Delaware or the Chesapeake, will be determined at this 
time. If the northern end of the area warms up more rapidl 
than the southern, then an unusual proportion of the aan 
will be thrown into the Delaware. On the other hand, cold 
waters coming down the Delaware, may effect a contrary 
movement, and throw the schools of shad almost entirely into 
the Chesapeake; thus leading to a partial or tota! failure of 
the shad fisheries of the Delaware for the season. 

When the schools of shad have entered the Chesapeake, their 
distribution to the rivers will be determined in the same way 
by temperature influences operating. If the season is back- 
ward, so as to keep down the temperature of the larger rivers 
which head back in the mountains, then the run of shad will 
be mainly into the shorter tributaries of the bay, which have 
their rise in the tide-water belt, and which, of course, are 
warmer at this season than the main rivers. 

Again, warm rains at the beginning of the fishing season in 
our large rivers and the absence of snow in the mountains will 
determine the main movement of the shad into the larger 
rivers of the basin; and if, when the schools enter the estuaries 
of these rivers, they encounter a temperature considerably 
higher than that in the bay itself, the movement up the river 
will be tumultous; the schools of shad and herring al] enter- 
ing and ascending all at once, producing a glut in the fisheries 
such as we sometimes have recorded. 

It follows, therefore, in the light of these facts, that we may 
have a successful fishing ou the Delaware accompanied by a 
total or partial failure in the Chesapeake area, and vice versa; 
and considering the tang ag area alone, we may have a 
very successful fishery in the aggregate, yet accompanied by 
— or total failure in particular streams under the in- 

uence of temperature conditions, as aboveindicated. Statistics 
of the shad fishery, if they are to furnish a measure of increase 
or decrease, must include the aggregate catch of the Chesa- 

eake and Delaware River, and indeed of the rivers much 

‘urther to the north. Statistics based upon a comparison of 
the catch in the same river in different seasons, are of no value 
as serving to give a measure of the results of artificial propa-. 
gation. 


A WATER SNAKE KILLED BY A CARP.—(From a 
letter to Prof. S. F. Baird, by Milton P. Peirce).—Philadelphia, 
Pa., = 14.—The following very singular incident has just 
been related to me by the owner of some carp ponds in 
Southern New Jersey, and it occurs to me to forward it. A 
gentleman was sitting upon the bank of the pond with a gun, 
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watching for snakes. Suddenly there was great commotion 
in the water near by, which he soon discovered was caused by 
ala carp. The water being quite clear and shallow he 
could see what appeared to be a large water snake hanging to 
the anal fin. The fish moved with great rapidity in various 
directions as if endeavoring to free itself from thesnake. After 
a while its movements became spasmodic, for a time rapid 
and then slow. Finally the fish passed slowly near the water’s 
edge and close to the gentleman, who discovered that instead 
of the snake having hold of the fin that it was itself clasped 
under the fin some three inches back of its head and was ap- 
parently nearly lifeless, though a short time before there was 
a lively writhing action of the tail. The gentleman now went 
to dinner but returned as soon as practicable to further observe 
if possible the strange aquatic episode. All was quiet, but he 
soon found a dead snake at the water's edge, with distinctly 
— lacerations about three inches back of its h 

ho will say that the carp is not a “‘game fish?” The serrated 
— or “strong ray,” seems to have its uses besides that of 


ngling a net. 
The Kennel, 


FIXTURES. 








BENCH SHOWS. | 
Sept. 1 to 6.—Bench Show of the Lancaster County Fair, Lancaster, | 


‘a 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11,—Third Annual Bench Show of the Montreal Ken- | champion, having no competitor. 
nel Club. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. John F. Campbell, Secre- | again went to Triumph, who was followed by Mr. Tinker’s 
| Duncan, who is well on his feet and‘legs and a good color, but 
lacks the grand head qualities of Triumph, the winner. Only 
three bitches were shown, Mr. Nichols winning first and sec- 


tary, P. O. Drawer 1,955, Montreal, Canada. 

Sept. 16,17 and 18.—Collie Bench Show and Field Trials of the 
Ontario Collie Club, Toronto,Ont. Entries close Aug. 2%. Mr. H. J. 
Hill, Secretary, Toronto. 

Sept. 16, 17,18 and 19.—Bench Show of the Philadelphia Kennel 
Club. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. Mr. Benj. C. Satterthwaite, 
Secretary. 

Oct. 5, 9,10 and 11.—Third Annual Bench Show of the Danbury 


Danbury, Conn. | 
Oct. 21, 22, 23and 24.—First Annual Fall Bench Shew of the West- | 
minster Kennel Club, Madison Square Garden. New York. Mr. Chas. 
Lincoln, Superintendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Dec. 8 —Sixth Annual Trials of the National American Kennel Club 
at Canton, Miss. D. Bryson, Seeretary, Memphis, Tenn. 








A. K. R. 
HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration og | 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- | 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 140'7, Volume I., bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.5°. aie 


POINTERS AT NEW YORK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Wanmaker’s reckless letter in your last number is not 
likely to benetit him or weaken my position. i can assure Mr. 
Wanmaker that I excuse the tone which pervades his com- | 
munication, but in the future I would advise him to think (if 
he ever does think) before he sends such an illogical and un- 
trustworthy production toa public paper. Thunder was not | 
introduced into this discussion by me, he was resuscitated by 
Mr. Tracy. LIeven apologized for having to trespass on your 
space to reply. The discussion was of the relative merits of 
certain pointers, not of Thunder or lightning, neither of which, 
or both combined, can affect the issue. Cuas. H. Mason. 


Editor Forest and Stream: | 
The pointer breeders who own descendants of old Lily, wait 
to hear from Mr. J. W. Munson. T. B. Dorsey. 


Exuuicotr City, Md., July 21. 


COLLIE SHOW AND FIELD TRIALS. 


HE Ontario Collie Club will hold a bench show and tield 
trials of collies at Toronto, Ontario, Sept. 16, 17 and 18, 
in connection with the industrial fair. We have no doubt 
that the affair will be successful. Following is the bench show 
premium list: Champion, rough-coated. dogs $10; bitches the 
same; open, dogs $15, $10 and $5; bitches the same; puppies 
$5. Champion, smooth and medium coated, dogs $10; bitches 
the same; open, same as rough-coated. Animals to compete 
in the champion classes must have won first at the Toronto. 
Ottawa, London, New York, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago or Cleveland shows. The field trials will take place be- 
tween the hours of 3 and 4 o’clock each day. The dogs will 
be required to take their sheep between two posts and back to 
a pen, cr such trial as the judges may decide on. The prizes 
offered are as follows: Dogs, $25, $15 and $8; bitches the same. 
We hope that all of our prominent breeders will send repre- | 
sentatives from their kennels to compete in both events. En- 
tries close Aug. 28. Blanks may be obtained by addressing 
Mr. H. J. Hill, secretary, Toronto, Ontario, or at office of 
FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE LAVERACK ‘SETTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iam mystified by ‘‘Homo's” article on the Laverack setter 
in your last issue. I quote and comment on some of the more 
emphatic passages: 

“it would seem that Mr. Laverack, jealous of the high 
standard he had attained in breeding his dogs and anxious 
that his setters should still hold the ition they had gained 
under his management, overstepped the limit and continued 
his inbreeding to such an extent that where he improved their 
wonderful scenting power and more firmly stamped their | 
natural tendency to find anc point game, he multiplied that 
nervousness to which all inbred animals are prone, until shy- 
ness of the gun has become such a part of the nature of the 
breed that it is an exception to the rule when the timidity in 
this particular does not show itself.” * * * “So marked 
has this peculiarity shown itself to me that I detect it most 
frequently (far too often) in the field trial or Llewellin breed 
of setters, or where there is a preponderance of Laverack 
blood in them, and they show the typical points of the older 
breed. While the Laverack setter is apparently courage- 
ous when allowed his own way in pursuit of game and 
self-willed in his method, he will bear no correction. 
It becomes then a most difficult task even with the cord to 
train him to obedience, or by taking advantage of his affec- 
tions to guide him as he should go. Im all the setters of this 
breed that I have owned or ever saw there seems to be a want 
of knowledge on their part that their powers should be coupled 
— those of their master in order to render themselves use- 

Further on in his article he says: ‘‘In the stud they are 
priceless, in the field useless,” and winds up by saying. ‘‘We 
must use the Laverack setter to improve our native stock, and 
for this purpose they will be most useful.” 

From the foregoing, if ‘‘Homo” is correct ia his premises, the 
Laverack is the embodiment of all that is worthless in a field 
dog, an unmitigated brute, stupid, nervous, game and gunshy, 
earning the whip at every turn, yet too cowardly to bear | 
chastisemenut, a cowering, skulking wretch. And yet this dog 
is priceless in the stud, though useless in the field. 

e will beget like, this isa well established law in breed- | 








ing and every stock breeder of experience admits the sound- 
ness of that other law in breeding, viz.: that inbred sires are 

repotent in transmitting their moral and physical character- 
istics to their progeny, overwhelming, so to speak, the weaker 
individuality of the dam. Therefore the inbred Laverack sire 
is either a dangerous or useless factor in setter breeding. If 
the law of heredity is carried out his produce will resemble 
him in morale and like him be useless in the tield; if on the 
other hand they take after the dam, and notwithstanding 
their Laverack sire they prove good field dogs, then he is 
shown to be a complete nonentity, subject to no known law, 


an incestuous abortion. RustTIicvus. 


CRYSTAL PALACE BENCH SHOW. 
[From our Regular Correspondent. | 








very good one and the quality good throughout. 
BLOODHOUNDS. 


ond with Pattie and Phryne, both good ones. 
MASTIFFS. 


Champion Cardinal got only vhe. He was not locking as 
Agricultural Society, Danbury, Conn. E. 8S. Davis, Superintendent, | well as when he was at Warwick. First and the 40-guinea 
challenge prize went to Crown Prince, looking well. Rosa- 
lind, belonging to the same kennel, winning first in champion 
bitches. The open dog class was a good collection, Maximil- 
| ian, late Hampton, who made his first appearance last Novem- 
| ber at Edinburgh, made his appearance here greatly im- 
| proved on his old form, and won first and the 5-guinea prize 
| for the best mastiffin the open classes, and also secured a 5- 
| guinea cup for Mr. Woolmore as the breeder of the best mastiff 
| under two years old. Moses, second prize, is much improved 
since Warwick. Rudolph, third, is good in body but his ears 


are not correctly carried and his eye is against him; in fact, 


| we preferred the vhe. Bismark, and think he ought to have 


been further up in the prize list. Dictator, fourth, has good 
head, feet and legs. He will never be a large one and is very 
coarse in coat and in color, but is only ten months old at pres- 
ent, and of course may improve, he won first in puppies. There 
was a very strong class of bitches, the best seen for years. 
First went to Elaine. She is small but of good type. and well 


| shown; she also won special for the best bitch in the show. 


Vixen, vhe., is larger in ear than the winner, and is not so 


| good incolor. She is also slacker behind the shoulder and not 


so well made up or furnished. Lady Ella, second, is a good 


| bitch, larger and not exactly of the same type as the winner. 
u 


Lorna Doone, the same type as the winner, but not in as good 
condition, won third, and was claimed at the catalogue price. 
Princess Ida, vhe., is leggy, light of bone, long of face, and 
narrow skull. There were only six entries in the two classes 


| for brindles, and with the exception of the first prize bitch 


Lily IL., we saw nothing fit to compete against the fawns. In 
mastiff puppies (dogs), first went to Dictator, fourth in the 
open dog class. Second to The Doctor. only a moderate speci- 
men. In bitch puppies, Princess Rita, tirst, issmall but of 
good type. Second went to Princess Ida, shown in the open 


| class. 


ST. BERNARDS. 


The champion class had five entries, but the competition 
really lay between Bayard and Save, the former being better 
in muzzle and having dew claws, won, but as Save is so much 
his superior in every other point we would have had no hesi- 
tation in giving him first. In champion bitches, first went to 
Cloister, who was looking remarkably well and won quite 
easily. In the open class for dogs (rough-coated) Silver King, 
vhe., is very large, but a cripple behind. Leonard, in most 

erfect condition, won somewhat easy; he also won the chal- 
enge prize, beating Bayard, and the decision seemed to give 
general satisfaction. Gaylord, vhe., is a good type of dog, 
with good color and markings, but out of form, and we don't 
fancy his coat. Correze, fourth prize, bas a good head and 
good color, but is small and short of bone. Plinlimmon, sec- 
ond prize, is a remarkably large dog of his age, which was one 
day too old for a puppy; he has greatly improved since we 
saw him at Warwick; he is still too long in face and large of 
ear, nevertheless he is so good in size, feet, legs, coat and color 
that we consider him a dog likely to be hard to beat should 
nothing happen to him. Valentine, third, was about the 


most typical dog in the class. He was not in full coat. In 


bitches (rough-coated) Briseis, the fourth prize, had bad ears 
and bad coat, and stands too high on her legs. Khiva, vhe., 
isa good stamp and well known. She shows age. Seiva, 
second, is a good bitch all through and deserved her position. 
Crevasse II., first and cup, never looked better. In smooth 
dogs Mr. Murchison won first and second with Sirius and 
Dignity, correctly placed. The former has improved since we 
last saw him, while the latter has altered in no way. In smooth 
bitches Her Majesty. well-known, won well. Bon Bon, second, 
is another good bitch of goo color (brindle) and markings. 
In puppies, dogs, (rough) ‘Beaulieu, first, isa good puppy with 
no dew claws. Leicester Lion, second, is a good young 
one, but is too long in face. In the corresponding class for 
bitch puppies, Thisbe, hc. in open class, won, closely pressed 
by the second prize winner. In the class for smooth-coated 
puppies, first went to Brennus, a very nice young dog and 
cheap of his price, £20. He was claimed by the owner of 
Leonard, his dam won second in smooth bitches. 
NEWFCUNDLANDS. 

Nelson I. won again in the champion class, he is well-known. 
Trafalgar had an easy win in the class other than black. In 
the open dog class Bruce II. was first and no doubt deserved 
the position, but we fancied the c., King Bruce, equally as 


| much as any of the others. 


GREAT DANES OR BOARHOUNDS 


were one of the best if not the best Class in the show. It is 
really surprising to note the improvement that this breed has 
undergone within this last few years. Mr. Onderwater, of 
Holland, exhibited several very good animals, among which 
were a pair of whiteones. They were fairly good animals, but 
quite out-classed by the quality against them. Champion 


| Sultan IT. had the champion class to himself, but was afterward 


beaten by Cedric the Saxon for the challenge prize, and as 
grand a dogas Sultan II. is he was correctly beaten, if the 
unanimous voice of exhibitors goes for anything. Nero, the 
winner at Warwick, came second in the open dog class. Mr. 
Onderwater’s Victor, a grand brindle with the best of feet and 
legs, lots of muscle and the best of movers, showing great 


| ss for the amount of substance he possesses, came third. 


itches were equally as good as the dogs and any of the 
noticed ones are fit to show and win. The winners will require 
a lot of beating and we have no doubt but there will be some 
hundreds bred before they will have their colors lowered. 

DEERHOUNDS. 

Lord of the Isles won in the champion class. He seemed 
scarcely as full of go as we have seen him. Chieftain was ab- 
sent on this occasion. Gunner, first in open dogs, has good 































bie the grounds of the Crystal Palace the Kennel Club 
| ) held their twenty-third exhibition of sporting and non- 
| sporting dogs, on July 1, 2,3 and 4. The total number of en- 
| tries as per catalogue was 1,286, which, of course, included 
| douole entries, nearly 200 in number. The benching, as usual, 
was done by Spratt’s Patent, and che tents were also supplied 
| = the same firm. During the show the weather was warmer 

than any we have had previously this season. The attendance 
| was only moderate, but, taken altogether, the show was a 


There was a small collection of nine entries in the three 
| bloodhound classes, the well-known Nestor winning first in 
In the open dog class, first 





bone. He stands a trifle low'on leg. Sir Max, second does 
not move so well. The well-known Minna won in bitches, 
She was looking well. Mr. Taunton, as u-ual, made a wonder. 
ful display in the foreign classes, all of which, with the excep- 
tion or Sir John Franklin in the champion class, were entered 
not for competition. 

GREYHOUNDS. 


The dogs had only three entries, first and second going to the 
well-known Memnon and Whiskedale II. Bonny Lass, from 
the same kennel, looking well, won in bitches, followed by a 

‘ood lemon and white bitch, which would be improved by a 
ittle more condition. 
HARRIERS. 


There was only one pair entered. 
BEAGLES. 


There were eight entries, two of them being absent. Sports- 
man II., unnoticed, is small, thick and cobby. Honesty IL., 
edigree unknown, vhc. and reserve, is a fair specimen. 
Myrtle, first, is good. She was closely pressed by Freeland 
Countess, the second prize. 
POINTERS. 

Graphic, looking well, won with no competition in the cham- 
~— class. The bitch class had four entries, Beryl absent. 

apline was rather heavy in flesh. Belle of Bow, in good 
form, won. Young Dick, first in open class over 55 pounds, is 
a good dog, but rather coarse. Belhus Hector, equal second 
with Grandee, is not quite good in head, while Grandee shows 
great quality, but falls off in his loins. Devon III., second 
prize, is coarse and throaty. Earl of Croxteth should have 
been mentioned. Mr. Norrish won well in large-sized bitches 
with Revel III., second going to Nan, too long and tine in face 
with too light aneye. We think Peach, third, should have 
occupied that position. In dogs under 55 pounds Naso of 
Kipping won; he is rather light in eye; he was closely pressed 
by Donald III. Third, Sir Garnet, is rather light of bone in 
hocks. In bitches under 40 pounds Mr. Norrish was again to 
the front with Beau Ideal, the York winner. Zasme, second 
prize, is light in bone. Jetsam, third, is a fair good black 
bitch, with litter sister Flotsam unnoticed, but worth a card. 
There was nothing really first-class in puppies. 

ENGLISH SETTERS. 

Sting, reported upon at Warwick and York, had little difti- 
culty in disposing of Sir Alister, who is decidedly coarse in 
head and too heavy in ears, a fault which is very noticeable 
in his stock. In open dogs Prince Fred, first, isa liver and 
white with fair head, but too long in body and slack behind 
shoulder. He is a bad mover and too short of coat on body. 
Sir Kent, second, is of better type. He isa trifle high on leg. 
Sir Colin, third, is rather coarse in head and heavy in ears. 
Lord Westmoreland, unnoticed, was shown too heavy in flesh. 
He is plain in head, otherwise we consider him and Glencairn, 
he., the two best in the class. In the bitch class first went to 
Plimsey, the York winner, shown in the best of condition. 
Rose, second, is anything but a show bitch. In puppies we 

referred the second prize winner to the first, and only for the 
ow condition of the vhe. Blue Peter [I. we think him about 
the best in the class. 
BLACK AND TAN SETTERS 


were well represented but the quality was only moderate; we 
can see no improvement in this variety. 


IRISH SETTERS. 


Garryowen, looking well, won in champion class, with noth- 
ing against him, Geraldine winning in the corresponding bitch 
class. In open dogs, first went to Tyrone, a good, strong dog 
lacking the quality of the true red setter. The second an 
third prize dogs were nothing above the average. The bitches 
were better in vr: Frya, third, is of good type but short 
in coat. Ruby VILI., vhe., was out of form, as also was Nellie 
Ill. First went to the well-known Lady Palmerston. She 
was in good condition. The winning puppy was a promising 
young one but quite too young to show. 

COLLIES 
were good classes and we never remember hearing so much 
satisfaction expressed by exhibitors; every person seemed to 
think the awards were correct and satisfactory. Charlemagne 
won quite easily in champions from Eclipse, Peggie II. win- 
ning in bitches with nothing against her. In the open 
dog class the black and white Sly Fox won. He isa good 
dog, but would be improved with more frill and a better 
texture of coat. Kintore, the York winner, sadly out of 
form since then, coming second, and another of the blueish 
gray color third; this dog is particularly good in face, frill, 
coat and ears, which are properly carried, but we don’t 
like his quarters or carriage of tail. The Squire, vhe., is leggy 
and out of coat. Charlatan, fifth, is tine of bone. General 
McPherson, fourth, wants more coat and better texture. 
Collie bitches introduced us to Lady of the Lake, 
ore of the best young ones we have ever seen. 
She was an easy winner and won the special for the best, 
bitch in the open class and first prize in bitch puppies; 
second, Mistress Beatrix, the winner at York, was an easy 
second ; third, Young Meg, is short of under coat and carries her 
tail rather high, otherwise she is a good collie. Lady Lorne, 
fourth’ prize, is black, tan and white, fine in coat, but small in 
face and a trifle coarse in shoulders; fifth prize, Plaidie, is a 
black and white, short of coat. The Lily, vhe., 1s light in 
bone and short of coat. In champion smooth, Sattie was in 
bad form and Lady had an easy win; Clyde won well in 
smooth dogs. Gazelle, who won second, has ears @ la fox- 
terrier. Nullamore, second in dog puppies, is a good specimen, 
sable tan in color. General McPherson, third, was fourth in 
the open class. Kintore, first, was second in the open class. 
Bitch puppies, except the winner, were moderate. ‘The collie 
derby was,won by Lady of the Lake, second going to Kintore. 


BASSET HOUNDS. 


There were four classes with a total entry of thirteen, six of 
which were Mr. Krehl’s and three Mr. Blain’s. The winners 
were all good ones and well known. 

DALMATIANS 
had five entries; only two put in an appearance—Treasure and 
Nelson, both well known. 
POMERANIANS. 

First went to the black dog Scoff, well known, who was 
looking better than usual. Second went to the equally well- 
known white Charlie. 

POODLES 


were a really good class. Lyris, who won first in the open 
class, is a clinking good black, as also was Boy, the second 
prize winner. The well-known Fairy Queen, with her long, 
white cords, much longer than herself, won third. The class 
was a remarkably good one. 

BULLDOGS. 


In the champion large class, Taurus won; in champion class 
for dogs under 60 pounds and bitches under 50 pounds, Mon- 
arch and Britomartis were not to be denied. In the open 
class tor large-size dogs and bitches, Big Ben won well. 
In dogs under 60 pounds, the York winner once more 
came to the front. He is own brother to Britomartis, 
and resembles her a much. In fact we consider 
him about the best in head of any bulldog we know. 
He has immense chop and good expression. Bessie, vhe., is 
too legey. Castor, also vhe., is too bullet-headed. Cossack, 
second, has drop ears which are rather large, and we certainly 
think the third prize, Black Prince, ought to have been second, 
altiough he might be shorterin barrel. In bull bitches not 
exceeding 50 pounds Acme, first, isa very good one, Ariel, 
second, who is in whelp, is also a good one, brindle smut in 
color. Third, Scissors, is too light in bone. In small-sized 
dogs first went to Royal George; he has a brindle head and 
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: is too leggy; we preferred Bacchus II., who | dogs there were three entries, and bitches had two, all bred 
white body; he is y ird by the judge, and good specimens. In the open class for dogs 
we preferred 


nd. a white dog with marked ears. Sedan, third, is 

roe light of bone. In small bitches Jenny Howlett IT., 

first, won well, with the second and third correctly ‘ 

Ridotto, vhe., is a nice little bitch; she might be better shown; 

she is a trifle long in ear. There was nothing special in puppies. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 


In dogs first went to Blair, winner at the last Dublin show. 
He was correctly placed, but was not in the best of trim. 
Mickey Free was second. Barney O’Toole is rather coarse in 
head and deficient in feather. In bitches Young Hilda and 
Lady were placed equal. It has always beena matter of 
opinion which of these should be first; we prefer Young Hilda. 

CLUMBER SPANIELS. 


The champion class had only one entry, the well-known 
Psycho, who shows age. He was claimed at his omen 
price, £15 15s., and now goes to Wales. In open dogs Boss IIT. 
won, owing to his condition. He is plain in head. Duke, vhe. 
reserve, is of better type but was badly shown. In bitches, 
Foxey Beauty and Rose III. were equal first and second, the 
former was looking well, the latter in bad condition. 


LIVER OR SUSSEX SPANIELS. 


Harvester, unnoticed, is a good spaniel, but with wrong 
type of head for a liver or Sussex. Guy, first, we consider the 
best of the class going at the present time. Bachelor III., 
who won third, is coarse and has bad eyes. Horatio, second, 
is leggy and short of coat. In bitches Aureola, second, is out 
at shoulders. The third prize, Petrel, has the same fault. 
Brida II., placed first, was much the best, and possessed good 
color and coat. Easten’s Bee is not of Sussex type. 

FIELD SPANIELS. 

Solus and Squaw very property divided the champion prize. 
In the open class for blacks, Newton Abbot Nigger is of good 
stamp and a good dog, with rather crooked legs. Easten’s 
Bracken, third, is coarse in head and has bad eyes. Lord 
Bute, second, is also coarse in head and short of feather. 
Castle Raven, vhe. reserved, is leggy and short in head. In 
bitches Easten’s Busy, second. a long, low and good speci- 
men, isimprovin.. Newton Abbot Bess, first, long and low, 
with a good coat and a fair head. Alva, Jet and Thyra we 
fancied as much as any in the class. Only for white on the 
former we consider her the best we know. In cocker do 
there were only two entries, and neither of them cockers. b 
bitches first went to Dolly Obo, a clinker. Lilac, vhe., ought 
to have been second. In cockers (dogs) other than liver and 
black, all were field spaniels, not cockers. In the correspond- 
ing bitch class Zuess, second, was short of feather. Fanciful, 
first, has a short, round head. She is good in coat and feather; 
black, white and tan in color. 

FOX-TERRIERS. 

In champion fox-terrier dogs, first went to Spice, who was 
looking well, Sutton Veda winning in champion bitches, with 
Diana second. In the open class for dogs, first went to a young 
dog, Result, with a heavily marked head. He was bred from 
a brother and sister, and a grand result it has been. We con- 
sider him the best we have seen since Buffet first came out. He 
also won the grand challenge cup, beating Spice and Sutton 
Veda, and the decision was pretty well indorsed. He also won 
a special 5-guinea and another 10-guinea cup, presented by the 
Fox-Terrier Club. Hognaston Rebel made a good second. 
Nothing extra turned up in bitches, the winner is too much of 
a toy and not enough terrier. Had she been placed in the list 
of the he.’s, the other awards would have done. The second 
prize, Nettle, is a good one, and the third, Poppy II., a puppy, 
is also a ar good one. She is a trifle large in ear and fine 
in muzzle, otherwise a good terrier. .She won first in bitch 
puppies. The Right Hon. Earl of Lonsdale won in wire-haired 
champions, with the well-known Briggs, and first and second 
in champion bitches, with Miss Miggs and Vora, and again in 
open dogs, with Lord Randolph. He is a good sort, but rather 
soft in coat fora wire-haired. We prefer Jack Frost. the 
second prize dog, who also won first in puppies, with the vhe. 
and reserve Ringleader second to hin. Taken altogether the 
wire-haired terriers are improving, except in coat, and we 
think they are losing one of the most valuable and character- 
istic points of the breed. 

BULL-TERRIERS. 

Cairo once more came to the front in the champion class, 
In open dogs Count won somewhat easy. Murderer, second, 
is rather coarse in head, and Crown Prince, third, is shelly in 
body. In bitches, Maggie. first, is a good-bodied bitch; she 
might be longer in face. Maggie May, second, is long in face 
but too high on her legs. In the medium class the third — 
Dutchman, is light in body. Grand Duchess, first, is light all 
through; we preferred Nelson, second, who may be a little too 
strong in head. In the small class Quick was an ounce over 
weight in the ring. When weighed the night before he was 
one-half pound under, so some kind friend evidently fed him 
before the judging, otherwise he no doubt would have won. 
Pearly was also over weight. The winners were only mode- 
rate specimens. 

AIREDALES. 

First and second prizes were awarded to the two largest 
and coarsest dogs in the class. We consider the third prize, 
Fritz, worth all the others. 

BEDLINGTONS. 


Mr. Batty had things mostly all his own var In champions, 
Dina beat Topsy, owing to the condition of the latter. In the 
open class, Sentinel, vhe., is too light in color for his age, 10 
months. The well-known Tinner was here unnoticed. Ran- 
dolph, vhe., is a light blue. He is undershot and has bad 
quarters. Hairdresser, second prize, is of good color and 
coat, and a good dog. First was won by the well-known Lord 
Stowell. Scotch Mist, third, is a good one and will improve. 
Vhe., Bishop, is good but coarse. In bitches, Lass, first, has 
a good head but is leggy. Daffodil, second, is a liver; 3. well- 
known good one. Salters, unnoticed, is as good as any, but 
was bad ’, shown. Violet, vhc., was another good one shown 
badly. In dogs and bitches that never won a prize, first went 
to Scotch Mist, third in open class. Sentinel won in puppies, 
—— by Julius Cesar, who is good in style and the best 
color. 
IRISH TERRIERS. 

In champion dogs first went to Playboy who had no com- 
petitor. In bitches Poppy was absent, and Sting looking well, 
won. In open dogs first went to the York winner, Gilford, 
who also won in the puppy class. In bitches we preferred 
Pretty Lass to the winner, who was claimed at the catalogue 

rice, £10, so evidently the judge thought more of her than 
: erowner. The puppies, except the winner, were a moderate 
ot. 
BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS. 

In the champion class first went to Wallace, who was too 
heavy in flesh, we preferred Burke, who was in better form; 
however, the judge thought different and said that Burke was 
too thin. Florence III., unnoticed in open class, we thought 
should have been second. Nellie, who won first, is plain in 
head and has no feet markings. Robin Hood, second, is rather 
too large. Welfare, hc., we would have put second and Robin 
Hood first, the remainder were a poor lot. In the class under 
16 pounds, Streamlet, first, had an ~~ win. Harvester, 
second, is dished in face; Sissy, third, should have been second, 
and we would have put her first in puppies where she only 
got he. Sir Wilfred, the second prize puppy, has a bad eye 
and is leggy. Harvester, first, was second in the opea class, 
e aon have been second here with, as we said before, Sissy 

. first. . 

lection, Mr. Pratt, the judge, sh a 
were a good collection, Mr. tt, the judge, showing a gran 
team, entered not for competition. In the champion class for 


the second prize to the winner. 
bitch is a rare good one; she might be better in head. 
HARD-HAIRED SCOTCH. 

The hard-haired Scotch were a 
well handled. We missed Capt. 
casion, 

DANDIE DINMONTS 


were also a good collection, Astrologer winning well in cham- 
jon dogs. There was only one entry in the bitch class, Jennie 
eans, who no doubt trightened away the others eligible to 
Mr. Ball’s Roderick, not in as good 

bloom as we have seen him, had to stand back before Tip, 
who was a his pe £25. Lochinvar, whose name has 
fore the public since the last Hertford show, 

ial for best mustard colored dog 


compete. In open dogs 


been so much 
got vhe. and reserve, also special 









































































first and second. The latter was heavy in w 


them. 
PUGS 


tail, and cobby. 


hey are bad to judge as they alter so much. 
MALTESE, 


they were quite a show in themselves. 
BLENHEIMS 


skulls and good eyes. 
KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 


tan than Bend Or or Young Prince. 
There was only one entry in Itahan greyhounds. 


TOY DOGS. 


hands. 
CHOW CHOW DOGS. 


remark all these chow chows seemed ve 


from Chow II. 
JAPANESE SPANIELS. 


tan markings. Following is a list of the 
AWARDS. 


Ripple. 


MASTIFF'S.—CuHAmPiun—Dogs; 1st, Dr. Forbes-Winslow’s Crown 
Bitches: 1st, Dr. Forbes-Winslow’s 
Rosalind.—OPpEN—OTHER THAN BRINDLE—Dogs. 1st and cups 3 and 4, 
Dr. Forbes-Winslow’s Maximilian; 2d, J. Evan’s Moses; 3d, J. L. Pid- 
docke’s Rudolph; 4th, E. Nichols’s Dictator. Bitches; 1st and cup 2, 
J. Evan’s Elaine; 2d, H. Oldham’s The Lady Ella; 2d, R. Cook’s Lorna 


Prince; 2d, M. Beaufoy’s Pont 


Doone.—BRINDLE.—Dogs.: 1st, W. K. Taunton’s Commodore: 2d, J 


Hutchings’s Gwalior. Bitches: 1st, Dr. F. J. Campbell’s Lilly IL. ; 2d, 
W. K. Taunton’s Cleopatra —Puppizs—Dogs: 1st, E. Nichols’s Dicta- 
tor; 2d, G. M. Allender’s The Doctor. Bitches: 1st, M. Beaufoy’s 


Princess Rita; 2d, E. Nichols’s Princess Ida. 


ter’s Leicester Lion; 3d, Lord Camoys’s Cis. Bitches: 1st, Rev. A. 


2d, J. C. Macdona’s Snowstorm II. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS.—CuHaAmpion—Biack—Cup and Ist and 2d, E. 
Nichols’s champion Nelson I. and Lady Mayoress.—OPpEn— a 1st, 


E. Bird’s Bruce I1.; 2d, H. R. Farquharson’s Courtier; 3d, T. 


field’s Leo V. Bitches: 1st, E. J. Bird’s Isla; 2d, E. Nichols’s Queen. 
—OTHER THAN BLackK—Champion—Ist, H. R. Farquharson’s Trafal- 


gar. Opgen—Dogs; 1st, E. Nichols’s Admiral Drake; 2d, A. Moore’s 
Ajax. Bitches: 1st, J. & W. H. Charles’s Bonnie Maid; 2d, J. H. 


Turner’s Superba. Puppies: 1st and 2d, E. J. Bird’s Isla and The 


Black Prince; 3d, H. R. Farquharson’s Rescue. 


GREAT DANES OR BOARHOUNDS.—Cuampion—C. Petrzywalski’s 
champion Sultan II.—Open—Dogs; Ist and challenge cup, R. L. Pem- 


berton’s Cedric the Saxon; 2d, E.G. Martin’s Nero; sd, F. A. Onder 


water’s Victor. Bitches: 1st and challenge cup. Drew & Bolton’s Else 


Il.; 2d, C. Petrzywalski’s Mirza: 3d, F. A. Onderwater’s Selma II. 


_ ies: 1st, G. R. Krehl’s Siegfried; 2d and first special, C. Petrzy- 
wails 


i’s Turco; 3d and second special, R. C. Bryan's Ida: third special, 
N. J. M. Hughes’s Mirza II. 
DEERHOUNDS.—CuHampion—G. W. Hickman’s Lord of the Isles. 


Open.—Dogs: Ist, H. P. Parkes’s Gunner; 2d, W. J. M. Temple-Bar- 
row’s Sir Max; 3d, Mrs. R. Peck’s Bevis III. Bitches: 1st, A. Max- 


well and E. Cassel’s Mina; 2d, W. Gordan’s Beatrice; 3d, G. W. Hick- 
man’s Barra. 

GREYHOUNDS.— Dogs: 1st and 2d, H. P. & P. J. Charles’s cham- 
piou Memnon and Whiskedale II.; 3d. J. L. Yates’s Chimney Sweep. 
Bitches; 1st, H. P. & P. J. Charles’s champiqn Bonny Lass; 2d, J. 
K. Kaye’s Heather Belle. 

, oe H. Cox & E. W. Jaquet’s Witchcraft and Rasse- 
as II. 

BEAGLES.—1st, C. H. Beck’s Myrtle; 2d, W. H. Parker’s Freeland 
Countess. 

EXTRA CLASS.—Any known breeds of forei dogs which have 
not got a separate class provided for them.—CHamPpion—Prize, W. 
K. Taunton’s champion Sir John Franklin.—Open—Dogs: Prize, Miss 
M. Peel’s Asgard. 

POINTERS.—Cuampion—Dog: E. C. Norrish’s Champion Graphic. 
bitch: B. Field’s Belle of Bow.— OPEN, 55LBS. AND UPWARD— Dogs: Ist, 
B. Field's Yo Dick; 2d, D. R. Seratton’s Devon III.; equal 3d, Sir 
T. B. Lennard’s Belhus Hector, Major H. Ashton’s Joe II., E. C. Nor- 
rish’s Grandee. Bitches; 1st, E. UC. Norrish’s Revel III.; 2d,C 4H. 
Beck’s Nan: 3d, A. P. Heywood-Lonedale’s Peach. UNpER 55LBs.— 
Dogs; H. 8. H. Prince Albert Solms’s Naso of Kipping; 2d, E. C. Nor- 
rish’s Donald ITI.; 3d, J. Whitley’s Sir Garnet. Bitches: 1st, E. C. 
Norrish’s Beau Ideal; 2d, J. E. Lloyd-Lloyd’s Zasme; 3d, Addie and 
Carr's Jetsam. Puppies: 1st, Lieut.-Col. C. J. Cotes’s Lady Di: 2d, J. 


Stedman’s Nymph. 


ENGLISH SETTERS.—Cuampion—Dog: J. H. Platt’s champion 
Sting.—Open—Dogs: 1st, Castle's Prince Fred; 2d, J. Hogarth’s Sir 


Kent; 3d, T. Cunnington’s Sir Colin Kendal. Bitches: 1st,J. H. Platt’s 

Plimsey ; 2d, Lieut.-Col. C. J. Cotes’s ne Rose; 3d, T. Cunning- 

ton’s Lady Westmoreland,—Purrres—Dogs. 1s 

Fa a 2d, F. Damm’s Rector VI. Bitches; 1st. W. Parrott’s 
108sie. 


t, F. R. Moser’s Avon 


BLACK AND TAN SETTERS.—Cuampion—T. Jacobs's Czarina.— 


OpEN—Dogs: 1st, T. Jacobs’s Newten Abbot Duke; 2d, E. L. Parson’s 
Beaumont; 4d, P. Caillard’s Young Duke Il. Bitches: 1st,G. L. Par- 
son’s Floss IV,; 2d, T, Jacobs’s Newton Abbot Kate; 3d, Mrs. F. A, 


The first prize 


collection and pretty 
ackey’s dogs on this oc- 


or bitch. In open bitch class Hannah and a Mary were 
elp or she might 
have been a step higher. There was nothing special behind 


came out in good force. Stingo Sniffles, well-known, beat 
Challenger in champions, Jenny winning in champion bitches, 
with nothing against her. [n open dogs Bradford Ruby was 
first, and correctly so, being good in marking, good ears and 
His only drawback is light-colored toe nails, 
which is generally the case when distinctly marked every way 
else. The bitches were a good class, all the noticed ones being 
— up to show form. Puppies were a rather large class. 


Lady Giffard, as usual, had the whole class to herself, and 


made a good show; most of the winners were conspicuous for 
having no spot, otherwise they seemed good, with large 


Mrs. Buggs had everything mostly her own way, Mr. Forder 
coming second with Jumbo II.; rather larger and darker in 


In rough toys, champion class, Mr. Tronghear had an easy 
win over Mr. Foster’s pair. In smooth toys there was keener 
competition than we have seen for some time However, Sibyl 
won well, being the best in face, a thing so difficult to get on 
atoy. Second and third were alsofairly good. There was a 
good class of rough toys, a great many of which changed 


First went to Chow IV. and second to Chow III. We may 
much alike, in 
fact when they are well mixed up it is difficult to tell Chow I. 


First went to Tokio. He appears to be crossed with King 
Charles blood, and we preferred any of the others to it, par- 
ticul the second prize Chang, which we thought was better 
in skull and eye, and being pure black and white and free from 


BLOODHOUNDS.—Cuampion—M. Beaufoy’s Nestor.—Open—Dogs; 
Ist, E. Nichols’s Triumph; 2d, J. C. Tinker’s Duncan. Bitches: 1st 
and 2d, E. Nichols’s Patti and Phryne; 3d, W. Foster’s Duchess of 


ST. BERNARDS.—CuHaAmPion—Dogs: ist, J. C. Macdona’s cham- 

ion Bayard: 2d, J. F. Smith’s champion Save. Bitches: 1st. W. G. 
Harsha I's Cloister.—Open—RovuaGH-CoaTED—Dogs; 1st, J. F. Smith’s 
Leonard; 2d, Rev. A. Carter’s Plinlimmon: 3d, 8S. W. Smith’s Valen- 
tine; 4th, H. I. Betterton’s Correze. Bitches: 1st, L. C. R. Norris- 
Elye’s Crevasse II.; 2d, Farmer & Dixon’s Seiva; 3d, L. C. R. Norris- 
Elye’s La Mascotte: 4th, G. R. Krehl’s Briseis.—Smootn-Coatep— 
Dogs: 1st and 2d, J. H. Murchison’s Sirius and Dignity. Bitches: 
1st. Geo. Porter’s Her Majesty; 2d, W. B. Megone’s Bon Bon.—Puppizs 
—RovGH-CoatTeD— Dogs; 1st, J. H. Rutherglen’s Keaulieu; 2d, W. Pot- 


Carter’s Thisbe; 2d, S. W. Smith’s Duchess of Leeds; 3d, Mrs. A. 
Mansfield’s Lady Burghley.—SmootH—1!st, W. B. Megone’s Rrennus; 




































































Mani ‘s JunoV. Pw 4: ist, J. Borland’s Sir James; 2d, Capt. 
¥. Priestley’ Euxton we - 


ERS.—CuHampion— Dog: J. J. Giltrap’s champion Garry- 
owen. Bitch: Rev. R. O’Callaghan’s Geraldine.—Opgn—Dogs: ist, 
Rev. R. O’Callaghan’s Tyrone; 2d, L. F. Perrin’s Scamp; 3d, H. M. 
Wilson’s Mountaineer. Bitches; 1st, J. J. Giltrap’s Lady Palmerston 
If.; 2d. L. F. Perrin’s Wee Kate; 3d, G. Liedman’s Freya. Puppies: 
1st and 2d, D. Sullivan’s Lady Garnet and The Marquis. 


RETRIEVERS.—Biack —Wavy-coaTep.—Champion— Lieut. Col. H. 
C. Legh’s ney see Mabel. Open—Dogs; ist, H. Cox and E. W. 
Jaquet’s Black Diamond; 2d, G. Foster’s Foppery; 3d, E. G. Farquh- 
arson’s Juey. Bitches; 1st, E. G. Wheeler’s Delta; 2d H. Cox and E. 
W. Jaquet’s Zealous; 3d, A. P. Heywood: Lonsdale’s Merry Meg. Pup- 
pies; Ist and 2d, H. Cox and E. W. Jaquet’s Black Diamond and Black 
Satin; 3d, E. G. Farquharson’s Marvel, Curiy-Coatep — BLACK.— 


champion Jet Il.—Opzn—Dogs; 1st, the Duke of Hamilton’s The 
Chief; 2d. G. Culley’s Crown Prince; 3d, W. Parrott’s Berry. Bitches: 
Ist, the Duke of Hamilton’s Lady Nell; 2d, 8. Darbey’s Pearl of 
Devon; 3d, J. H. Fisher’s Lune. Puppies: the Duke of Hamilton’s 
The Chie’; 2d, W. Parrott’s Berry. Orser THAN BLAck.—Ist, Sir W. 
N. Abdy’s Prince Rupert. 


SHEEPDOGS.—Rovex-CoaTtep—CHAMPIon— Dogs: ist, J. Bissel’s 
Charlemagne; 2d, G. R. Krehl’s Eclipse. Bitches: Rev. H. F. Hamil- 
ton’s Pesgie IIl.—Open—Dogs; 1st and No. 1 special, H. Ralph’s Sly 
Fox; 2d, W. R. Dockrell’s Kintore; 3d, J. G. R. Homfray’s Scottish 
Hero; 4th, W. Adam’s General McPherson; 5th, W. R. Dockrell’s 
Charlatan. Bitches; 1st and No. 2 special, A. L. Chance’s Lady of 
the Lake; 2d, G. R. Krehl’s Mistress Beatrix; 3d, J, & W. H. Charies’s 
Young Meg; 4th, 8. Boddington’s Lady Lorna; 5th, Dr. G. C. Thom- 
son’s Plaidie. SmootH CoaTep.—Champion—A. H Easten’s Lady. 
—OpEN—Ist, J. Royle’s Clyde; 2d, Dr. W. A. G. James’s Gazelle; 3d, 
W. H. Beach’s Baronet. Puppres.— Rove anpD Smooru-CoaTep— Dogs: 
ist, W. R. Dockrell’s Kintore; 2d, J. Forrest’s Nullamore: 3d, W. 
Adams's General M’Pherson. Bitches: 1st, A. L. Chance’s Lady of 
the Lake; 2d, S. Boddington’s Discount; 3d, H. Ralph’s Fedora, Kos- 
TAILS.—Ist and 2d, D. P. Thomas’s Sir Guy and Welsh Boy. Fifth 
Collie Club Derby, for rough or smooth collie dog or bitch pu pies.— 
Ist, A. L. Chance’s Lady of the Lake; 2d, W. R. Dockrell’s Kintore; 
3d, H. Ralph’s Fedora. 


BASSET HOUNDS.—Cuampron—M. B. Kennedy's champion Fino 
V.—OpeN—Dogs: 1st and 2d, F. W. Blain’s Bourbon and Bavard. 
Bitches; 1st and 2d, G. R. Krehl’s Theo and Gavotte. Puppies; 1st, 
W. Biain’s Bavard; 2d, L. Pelly’s Mioche. 


DALMATIANS.—Ist and 2d, J. Fawdry’s Treasure and Nelson. 


POMERANIANS.— Ist, J. K. Kaye’s Scoff; 2d, J. Fawdry’s Charlie: 
3d, Mrs. E. M. Mouk’s Coco. 


POODLES.—CHampion—Miss J. Quain’s Zulu.—Opgn—tst, P. Law- 
Find Lyris; 2d, 8. Howell’s Boy; 3d, Mrs. M. A. Tronghear’s Fairy 
een. 


BULLDOGS.—CHamp1on—Dogs over 60lbs. and bitches over 50lbs : 
J. L. Elias’s Taurus. . Dogs under 60lbs.: Prize and ehallenge cup, 
H. Layton’s champion Monarch. Bitches under 50lbs.: Prize and 
challenge cup, Champion Britomartie.—Open—Dogs over 60lbs. and 
bitches under 50lbs.; ist, A. T. Foreman’s Big Ben; J. H. Elias’s Paul 
Clifford. Dogs not exceeding 60lbs.: 1st, G. Raper’s Robinson Crusoe; 
J. H. Elias’s Cossack; 3d, C. R. C. King’s The Black Prince. Bitches 
not exceeding 50lbs,: Ist, F. Adcock’s Acme; 2d, br. W. R. Lyddon’s 
Ariel; 3d, Rev. J. W. Mellor’s Scissors. Dogs not exceeding 45lbs.; 
Ist, F. Stevens’s Royal George; 2d, A. K. Smith’s Bacchus U.; 3d, J. 
H. Eliis’s Sedan. Bitches not exceeding 35lbs.: ist, H. Layton’s Jenny 
Howlett I1.; 2d, J. S. Pybus-Sellon’s Beiladona; 3d, A. F. Nash’s 
Dolores. Puppies; 1st,W. A. Williams and G. J. Padbury’s Burlona. 
Chancera; 2d, A. F. Nash’s Dolores. 


IRISH WATER SPANTELS.—Dogs: ist. Captain G. H. Dwyer’s 
Blair; 2d, J. S. Skidmore’s Mickey Free. Bitches; Equal 1st and 2d. 
G. 8. Hockey’s Young Hilda and Lady. 

CLUMBER SPANIELS.—Champion—N. P. Stilgoe’s Champion 
Psycho.—Oren— Dogs: 1st, J. Allen’s Boss III.; 2d. F. W. Rouse’s “he 
Dodger. Bitches: Equal 1st and 2d, H. P. and P. J, Charles’s Foxley 
Beauty and J. W. Frankland’s Rose LII. Sussex anp LIVER-COLORED 
— Dogs, over 25lbs.: 1st, Captain 8S. M. Thomas’s Guy; 2d, Holley 
Bros. Horatio; 3d, T; Jacobs’s Bachelor III. Bitches, over 25lbs.: 1st. 
5 =" Brida II.; 2d, Holley Bros. Aureola; 3d, W. Connah’s 

etrel. 

FIELD SPANIELS.—Cuampion— Eq ual prize, J. Royle’s champion 
Solus and T. Jacobs’s champion Squaw.—Open—B.Lack.—Dogs, over 
25lbs.: 1st, T. Jacobs’s Newton Abbot Nigger; 2d. J. H. Hussey’s Lord 
Bute; 3d, A. H. Easten’s Easten’s Bracken. Bitches, over 25ibs.: Ist. 
T. Jacobs’s Newton Abbot Bess; 2d, A. H. Easten’s Easten’s Busy; 
3d, Holley Bros. Althea. 


COCKER SPANIELS.—Not ExckEDING 25LBs.— Dogs: 1st, R. Lloyd's 
Little Dan; 2d. G. W. Carter’s Jingo. Bitches: 1st, J. Farrow’s Dolly 
Obo; 2d, G. J. Newson’s Queen Adelaide. ANy OTHER CoLor— Dogs, 
exceeding 2lbs.; Equal 1st and 2d, T. Jacobs’s Newton Abbot Beau 
and A. H. Easten’s Easten’s Bruce. Bitches: ist, H. B. Spurgin’s 
Fanciful; 2d, J. Royle’s Zuess. 


FOX-TERRIERS.—Smoots —- Cuampion — Dogs; ist. L. Turner’s 
champion Spice; 2d, A. R. Wood’s Splinter; 3d, Rev. C. T. Fisher’s 
Richmond Jack. Bitches; 1st, A. kt. Wood’s Sutton Veda; 2d, L. & 
W. Rutherfurd’s Diana; 3d, J. C. Tinne’s Deacon Ruby. Open— Dogs: 
1st and cups 1,3 and 5, A. H. Clarke's Result; 2d, A. Hargreaves's 
Hognaston Rebel; 3d, J. A. Doyle’s Beggerman; 4th, A. H. Clarke’s 
Forest; 5th, G. a Raby Nailor. Bitches: 1st, A. Hargreaves’s 
Dame Verity; 2d, L. Turner’s Kichmond Nettie; 3d and cup 6, J. J. 
Pim’s Poppy II.; 4th, G. Raper’s Richmond Olive Bud; 5ih, A. H. 
Clarke’s Douglas Nettle. Puppres—Dogs. 1st, A. H. Clarke’s Result: 
2d, G. Raper’s Raby Nailor; 3d, F. Burbridge’s Hunton Tip. Bitches; 
J.J. Pim’s Poppy II.; 2d, G. Raper’s Richmond Olive Bud; 3d, F. 
Redmond’s Dusky. 


WIRE-HAIRED FOX-TERRIERS.—CHAmPion— Dogs: ist and cup 2 
Earl of Lonsdale’s champion Briggs: 2d. H. Cox and E W. Jaquet’s 
champion New Boy. Bitches: 1st and 2d, Earl of Lonsdale’s cham- 
pion Miss Miggs and oes Vora.—Oren— Dogs: 1st, Earl of Lons- 
dales Lord Randolph; 2d, A. Maxwell and Cassel’s Jack Frost; 3d and 
cups 7 and 4th, W. Carrick, Jr.’s Carlisle Bruce and Master Tiger. 
Bitches: 1st and cups 4 and 8, W. Carrick, Jr.’s Carlisle Gipsy; 2d, 
P. C. Reid’s Grand Duchess; 3d, Earl of Lonsdale’s Black Watch: 4th, 
H. Cox and E. W. Jaquet’s Sissy la Muguet. Puppres—Dogs: ist, A. 
Maxwell ana E. Cassel’s Jack st; 2d G. Raper’s Ringleader; 3d. 
W. W. Pugh’s Harfat Surprise. Bitches: ist, H. Cox and E. W. 
Jaquet’s Sissy la Muguet; 2d, W. Carrick’s Miss Tiger. Second divi- 
sion of the fifth Fox-terrier Open Produce Stakes.—SmoorH- Dugs: 
Ist, W. Hurst-Wright’s Holm Track; 2d and 3d, J. A. Doyie’s Indus 
and Ingomar. Bitches: 1st and grand prize, J. C. Tinne’s Broken- 
hurst Gem; 2d, F. Redmond’s Diamond Chips; 3d, J. A. Doyle’s In- 
cense. 

DACHSHUNDE.—Cuampton— Dog; Prize and Cup 1. H. A. Walker's 
Maximus. Bitch: C. H. W. Woodroffe’s Fliege.—Open— Dogs: ist 
and No. 2, Mrs. P. M. Hoare’s Kossuth; 2d, H. A. Walker’s Culoz; 3d, 
J.S. Pearson’s Zagwong. Bitches: 1st and Cup 3, Mrs. P. M. Hoare’s 
Zither; 2d, J. C. Knight-Bruce’s Lady; 3d, H. Jones’s Jessica. Pup- 
Pres— Dogs: 1st, 2d and 3d, Mrs. P. M. Hoare’s Kossuth, Thaler and 
Faust IV. Bitches: 1st, H. Jones’s Jessica; 2d, W. J. Ingram’s Zebra; 
3d, Mrs. P. M. Hoare’s Rapunzel III. The Dachshunde Club Sweep- 
stakes.—Ist and 2d, Mrs. P. M. Hoare’s Kossuth and Drachen. 


BULL-TERRIERS.—OvEr 25L3s.—CHAampion—A. George’s Cuiro.— 
OpEN—EXCEEDING 25LBS.— Dogs: ist, J. R. Pratt’s Count: 2d, T. A. 
Hewitt’s Murderer II ; 3d, A. George’s Crown Prince. Bitches: 1st,T. 
Wright's Kettering } nage. 2d, A. George’s Maggie May lIl.—Nor ex- 
CEEDING 25LBs.—I1st. E. G. Martin’s Grand Duchess; 2d, T. L. Puttock’s 
champion Nelson I.; 3d, A. George’s Dutchman.—NorT EXCEEDING 
18LBs.—ist, F. Hinks’s Vinnie; 2d, S. P. Shaw’s Yokum. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS.—I1st. T. Horsfall’s Trimmer; 2d, H. C. 
Grove’s Roy; 3d, W. Tatham’s Fritz. 


BEDLINGTON TERRIERS.—CHampion—J. A. Baty’s Diana.—Open 
—Dogs; 1st, J. A. Baty’s Lord Stowell; 2d, A. N. Dodds’s Hairdresser; 
3d, J. A. Baty’s Scotch Mist. Bitches: 1st, J. A. Baty’s Durham Lass: 
2d, Captain S. M. Thomas’s Daffodil; 3d, E. Margetson’s Crinoline. 
Dogs and bitches that have not won a prize up to day of entry.—Ist, 
J. A. Baty’s Scotch Mist; 2d, A. N. Dodds’s Mark Tapley. Puppies: 
Cup and Ist, J. Cornforth’s Sentinel; 2d, J. A. Baty’s Julius Czesar. 


IRISH TERRIERS.—Cuampion—Dogs: Prize and No. 1, H. A. 
Graves’s Play Boy. Bitches: Prize and No. 2, R. B. & T.S. Carey’s 
champion Sting.—Opgen—Dogs: ist, W. Graham’s Guford; 2d. A. 
Krehl’s Caubeen; 3d, R. B. & T. S. Carey’s Banagher. Bitches: 1st 
and No. 3, R. Clifton’s Merry Lass; 2d, H. A. Graves’s Pretty Lass: 
3d, A. G. Momber’s Gramachree. Uncroprep Ears—Ist and No. 4, 
Major J. H. Annand’s Fury II.; 2d, A. G. Momber’s Buckshot. Pup- 
pies; 1st, W. Graham’s Gilford; 2d, E. N. Kent’s Rufus. 


SMOOTH-HAIRED TERRIERS—Except Buack anp Tan.—Ist, C. F. 
Copeman’s Leading Star; 2d, Mrs. M. A. Tronghear’s North Star. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—CuHampion—J. Gravett’s Wallace. 
—OpEN— EXCEEDING 16LBs.—Ist, W. J. Tomlinson and G. S. Manuelle’s 
Lady Nellie; 2d, W. Joyner’s Robin Hood; 3d, W. J. Tomlinson and G. 
Ss. Manuelle’s Lady Jessie.—NoT EXCSEDING 16LBs.— 1st, W. Adams’s 
Streamlet; 2d, J. W. Pestell’s Harvester; 3d, J. TS Sissy IL. 
_ ie a J. W. Pestell’s Harvester; 2d, J. & R. B. Tronghear’s 

i : 
SKYE TERRIERS.—Prick on Drop-Earep—CuamPion—Prize and 


Champion: Equal 1st, G. H. Granville’s Chicory Il. and G. Culley’s 
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medal, Mrs. Jacobson’s Cuthullin.—Opzn—Drop-Earep— Dogs; 1st, G. 
Earley’s Donald McBain ; 2d, J. Henderson's Pibroch; 3d; C. B. Wind- 
eler’s Donald McPherson. Bitches; 1st and medal, Mrs. Jacobson’s 


M ie McDonald and Blue Bell, Prick-EareD—Dogs: 1st, Rev. T. 
itches: 1st, J. 


Nolan’s Kingston Roy; 2d. J. Davidson’s The Earl. 
Davidson's Missie; 2d, A. Todd’s Lothian Queen. 


SCOTCH TERRIERS.—Hanrp-Harrep—lIst, H. J. Ludlow’s Worry: 
2d, J. M. Marshall’s Marjory and EF. M. Bristowe’s Brick. Puppics- 


Equal ist, H. J. Ludlow’s Tatters II., J. M. Marshall’s Marjory. 


DANDIE DINMONT TERRIERS.—Cuampion — Dog: J. Locke's 
The Astrologer. Bitch: G.S. Ball’s Jennie Deans.—OpEN—Dogs: Ist 
and No. 1, W. W. Reid’s Tip; 2d, G. S. Ball’s Roderick; 3d, J. Flinn’s 
Border King. Bitches: 1st and No. 2, W. Tait’s Hannah; 2d, D. B. 
“. Queen Mary; 3d, J.C. Carrick’s Effie. Puppies: H.S. Whipp’s 

s IT. 


PUGS.—CHampion—Dogs: ist, W. L. Sheffield’s Stingo Sniffles; 2d, 
Lady Brassey’s Challenger. Bitches; Mrs. M. A. Foster’s champion 
Jenny. OPEN, NOT EXCEEDING 20LBs.—Dogs; 1st and No. 1, Mrs. M. A. 


Foster's Bradford Ruby; 2d, Mrs. R. H. Denne’s Beau; 3d, Mrs. Hem- 
k’s Little Gipsy 


ming’s Lor.i Fritz. Bitches; 1st and No. 2, E. M. Mone 
a 2d, H. Maule’s Lady Cloudy. Puppies: 1st, Mrs. V. M. L 
ewton-Eidershaw’s Ikey Mo; 2d, Mrs. F. Stephens’s Punch VII. 


YORKSHIRE TERRIERS.— 1st and 2d, Mrs. M. A. Foster's Harry 


and Effie. 


MALTESE.—Ist, 2d and 3d, Lady Giffard’s Hugh, Rob Roy, and 


Lord Clyde. 
BLENHEIM SPANIELS.—Rep anp Wuite—CuHaAmMPION—Mrs, L. E. 


Jenkins’s champion Flossie 11.—Opren—tst, H. E. Jenkins’s Valentine 


Trixey; 2d and 3d, F. Keehner’s Sir Garnet and Prince Leopold. 

KING CHARLES SPANIELS.—BLack anp TAN—CHAMPION—Mrs, J. 
A. Buggs’s Alexander the Great.—Opren—Ist, Mre. J. A. Buggs’s Bend 
Or; 20 Mrs. W. Forder’s Jumbo II.; 3d, Mrs. J. A. Buggs’s Young 
Prince. 

OTHER TOY SPANIELS.— Ist, C. Thorpe’s Toffy ; 2d, Mrs, Beavan’s 
Princess Alice. 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—Prize, Mrs. M. A. Tronghear’s Little 
Gem. 

TOY TERRIERS—SmootH anp RovuGH, NOT EXCEEDING 6LBs. 
CHAMPION—Mrs. . A. Tronghear’s Conqueror.—OPEN—SMOOTH- 
Harrep—ist, J. K. Kaye’s Sibyl; 2d, R. Fulton’s Sampson: 3d, C. 
Whitebouse’s Whist.—}.ovaH-HArRED—Ist, Mrs. E. M. Monck’s Dolly; 
2d, Mrs. M. A. Foster’s Lady Bective; 3d, C. Walker’s Rose II. 

CHINESE CHOW-CHOW.— Dogs: 1st, Mrs. F. Porter’s Chow IV.; 
2d, C. F. M. Cleverly’s Chow HI. Bitches: 1st and 2d, Lady M. O. 
Gore’s Papoose and Peridot. 

JAPANESE DOGS.-—Ist, Mrs. V.'T. Poynder’s Tokio; 2d, Mrs. E. M. 
Monck’s Chang. 


SALE OF SPORTING DOGS AT ALDRIDGE’S. 


rQHE fourth sale of the season was held by Messrs. Freeman 
yesterday, the feature of which was the dispersing of the 
well-known kennel ¢f pointers belonging to Mr. T. Pilkington, 
which included the grand old dog Garnet, a pointer who carries 
his head better than any other pointerin England, and he has 
carried it to victory more than once both at field trials and on 
the bench. Mr. Pilkington’s dogs are so well known that a large 
attendance was the consequence at the sale, and prices were 
good accordingly, as there were those men there whom prices 
would not stop when the animal in quest.on was the best of its 
kind. Mr. Barclay Field whs a large purchaser, and so was 
Mr. Haywood Lonsdale, who secured that grand dog Lake at 
110gs. Below we give the prices with the names of the 
purchasers. The whole of the dogs were sold without reserve, 
with the exception of Laurel, which it was stated would be 
bought in. Col. Cotes sent to the sale four well-broken, flat- 
coated retrievers, which did not goabove their value. The pick 
of the basket, in our opinion, being Duck, who Mr. Haywood 
Lonsdale got for 30gs. Three partly-broken young ones from 
the same kennel averaged 10gs. each, and there was a rare good 
one in the lot. A lot of Irish and Laverack setters of fair 
uality were sent by Mr. T. D. Hine, and mostly went very 
cheap. Altogether Mr. Farmer disposed of 68 dogs. 
MR. PILKINGTON’S POINTERS, 

Lot 1, Tory II., Duke of Portland, 25gs.; 2, Guard, Mr. Bris- 
towe, 29gs.; 3, Garnet, Mr. Peters, 36gs. ; 4, Druid. Mr. Bristowe, 
46gs.;5, Lake, Mr. B. Field, 61gs.: 6, Dingle, Mr. B. Field, 63gs. ; 
7, Justice, Mr. Cash, 25gs.; 8, Moffat, Mr. B. Field, 55gs. ; 10, 
Lilac, Mr. B. Field, i 11, Peace, Mr. Haywood Lonsdale, 
60gs.; 12, Pardon, Mr. B. Field, 56gs.; 18, Lincoln, Mr. B. Field, 
57gs.; 14, Lundy, Mr. Bristowe, 46gs.; 15, Lymm, Mr. H. Lons- 

e, 110gs.; 16, Lace, Mr. Bristowe, 34gr.; 17, Law, Mr, Sel- 
lars, 15gs.; 18, Zeus, Mr. Part, I8gs.; 19, Crozier, Mr. Pleydell, 
22g. 

COL, COTES’S RETRIEVERS. 

Lot 40, Merle, Lord Alfred Fitzroy, 28gs.; 41, Major, Col. 
Campbell, 20gs. ; 42, Mars, Col. Campbell, 26gs.; 43, Duck, Mr. 
H. Lonsdale, 30gs., 44, Magic, Mr. Somervell, 9gs.; 45, Mab, 
Mr. Sebright, ligs.; 46, Daphne, Mr. Somervell, 10gs.—Land 
and Water, July 5. 


ENGLISH FIELD TRIAL RULES. 


T a meeting of the committee of the National Field Trials, 

_ held on June 6, at 23 Grosvenor Square, London, W., 
A. ®. Hey wood-Lonsdale, Esq. in the chair, the following 
resolutions, with a view of strengthening the hands of the 
judges in the case of disobedient and noisy breakers, and for 
the protection of those who suffer from the unruly actions of 
their opponents, were passed, viz. : 

1. That at the National Field Trials Meetings of the future 
the judges be requested by the committee and empowered to 
first caution, and, upon repetition of the offense, turn out of 
the stake any breakers not beating the ground to their satis- 
faction, not keeping together, or outwalking their opponents, 
or unduly or unnecessarily whistkng or shouting, or in any 
way behaving in such a manner as in the opinion of the judges 
is detrimental to the chance of success of their opponents; and 
that it shall be permitted for any breaker or owner feeling 
himself aggrieved upon any one of these points to request the 
interference of the judges. 

2. That the judges be requested in giving their awards to take 
into their very serious consideration the manner in which the 
ground is quartered and beaten, and not to award a prize to 
any breaker or dog who does not beat his ground and work ex- 
actly as he should do were he actually out shooting. 

3. That at the National Field Trial Meeting, 1885, a prize of 
£10 be awarded to the breaker who, in the opinion of the 
judges, beats his ground in the most sportsmanlike manner. 

(Signed) A. P. HEYwoop-LoNnsDALg, Chairman. 

Samuel Ebrall, Secretary. 

(We think the Committee of the National Field Trials 
have not taken this matter in hand one moment toosoon. We 
have time after time called attention to the manner in which 
the ground is wasted at field trials, and the *‘jockeying” that 
is occasionaliy practiced is very reprehensible.—Ep. L. & W.] 
—Land and Water. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW.—The Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, in connection with the Fair of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society, will ho!d a bench show at Phila- 
a on Sept. 16, 17, 18 and 19. Sheep dog trials will also 
be held at the same time. The premium list, we understand, 
will be liberal, and a large number of special prizes will be 
offered. Mr. Charles Lincoln will superintend the show, which 
isa peaumanes that the arrangements will be first-class. We 
would suggest to English exhibitors who intend sending their 
entries to the New York show in October that they can also 
show their dogs at Montreal Sept. 9, 10 and 11 and at the Phil- 
adelphia show a week later and then have ample time to get 
their dogs in condition for New York. 


ADDRESS WANTED.—Editor Forest and Stream: Can 
ou or any of your readers inform me of the address of Mr. 
ohn B. Summer, who at one time was a breeder of Chesa- 


peake Bay dogs?—M, G, 













intelligence of the dog has been very many times illustrated, 
further example of what he will do when pressed by hunger. 


tered the composing room, wagged his tail to all the “comps” 
in great good humor, and after sniffing around in an innocent 
manner, slyly unearthed the dinner of an epicurean type- 
sticker and made a huge and hasty meal of it. Then he 
trotted off and, coiling up, went to sleep to dream of boned 
turkey, lollipops, cheese, crustacea, and all the other good 
things that make a paradise of this world in a dog’s eye. The 
consternation and despair of the compositor, as he beheld the 
remains of his dinner and realized that the afternoon would 
have to be spent on an empty stomach, with all the ills that 
that implies, will remain forever fresh and horrible.—Hartford 
Evening Post. 


TEST OF RABIES.—**When a person hath been bitten by 
a dog that 1s apprehended to be mad it commonly happens 
that the dog is killed before one is assured of his condition, 
and the person bitten continues in a cruel uncertainty. Mr. 
Petit, the surgeon, hath an expedient for a an end to 
this uneasiness. He rubs the throat, the teeth, and the gums 
of the dead dog with a piece of meat that hath been dressed, 
taking care that there be no biood to stain it, and then offers 
it to a living dog. If he refuses it with crying and howling 
the dead dog was certainly mad, but if the victuals have been 
well received and eaten there is nothing to fear.”—Memoirs 
Royal Academy at Paris, 1753. 





MISTAKE IN PEDIGREE.—Rosendale, Wis., July 14.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: In regard to the article of Mr. 
W. N. Callender, in your issue of July 10, in reference to mis- 
take in pedigree of Fancy, I wish to remark it is ingeniously 
worded, but at this time the only point at issue is, is this 
pointer bitch Fancy ‘Cara C.?’ if not, then the pedigree, by 
whomsoever given, is fraudulent, is not ‘‘correct as to sire and 
dam” or ‘‘technical error,” and it is for those gentlemen, with- 
out special communication with them, to explain. This bitch 
Fancy was advertised with a given pedigree, is it fraudulent 
or not?—S. B. DILLEY. 


THE AMERICAN ENGLISH BEAGLE CLUB will offer 
one or two special prizes at the Philadelphia bench show-in 
September. The beagie classes will be judged entirely by the 
standard of the club,—A. C. KRUEGER (Sec’y and Treas.). 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of nae. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 
1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4, Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side ot 

caper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 


we See instructions at head of this column. 

Picket. By Mr. D. S. Gregory, Jr., 2d, for liver and white pointer 
dog, whelped April 16, 1884, by Scout (A.K.R. 216) out of Ruby (Wood- 
ruff’s Dick—Fan). . 

Sultana. By Mr. Erastus Corniag, Jr., Albany, N. Y., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped April 10, 1884, by champion Glencho out of 
Claire (A.K.R. 233). 2 

Lady Grace. By Mr. Erastus Corning, Jr.. Albany, N. Y., for 
liver and white pointer bitch, whel April 10 (Ducalion—Fancy). 

Malite By Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for liver and white 
pointer bitch, whelped April 18, 1884, by imported Bang out of Kate 
(Croxteth—Trinket). 

Millie. By Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for liver and white 
pointer bitch, whelped May 6, 1484, by champion Meteor out of Dell 
(Croxteth—Trinket). 

Lady Alice, Maud and Blanch. By Mr. C. F. Wilson, Palmyra, O., 
for mastiff bitches. whelped April 19, 1884, by his Caesar (A.K.R. 12) 
out of his imported Oma. 

Phallas, Fantine and Monica. By the Shamrock Kennel, Beach 

Bluff, Mass.. for red Irish setters, one “= two bitches, whelped 
Sept. 6, = by champion Elcho (A.K.R. 295) out of their Zelda 
A.K.R. 240). 
. Mack Duff, Mack B. II., Peck’s Bad Boy and Peck’s Bad Girl. By 
Mr. W. B. Peck, Central Falls, R. I., for two white, black and tan ani 
one lemon belton dogs and lemon belton bitch, whelped_ May 8, 18S4, 
by Mack B. (Dick Laverack—Twilight) out of Chica (Royal Blue— 
— Diana). 

Dave Bondhue. By Messrs. Austin & Mason, Providence, R. I., for 
black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped Feb. 27, 1884, by Gus 
Bondhue (Dashing Rondhue—Novel) out of Countess Mollie (Count 


Noble—Spark). 
BRED. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Nell Kelley—Blue Gound. Mr. W. R. Travers’s (Washington. D.C.) 
English setter bitch Nell Kelley (A.K.R. 286) to Blue Gound (Frank— 
Victoria), May 14. 

Fanny—Watty. Mr. G. Sanderson’s (Moncton, N. B.) imported 
prick-eared Skye terrier bitch Fanny to his imported Watty, June 30. 

Daisy Starlight—Count Paris. Mr. H. W. Durgin’s (Bangor, Me.) 
English setter bitch Daisy Starlight to Count Paris (Royal Blue—Mod- 
jeska), May 28. 

Pet Berwyn—Foreman, Mr. W. B. Peck’s (Central Falls, R. I.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Pet Berwyn (Dashing Berwyn—May Druid) to Mr. C, 
Fred. Crawford’s champion Foreman, June 22, 

Rosa—Beaufort. The Chfton Kennel’s (Jersey City. N. J.) pointer 
bitch Rosa (A.K.R.  ) to Mr. C. H. Mason’s Beaufort (A.K.R. 694), 


July 19. 
WHELPS. 


=" See instructions at head of this column. 

Nancy Rake. Mr. E. I. Millme’s (Flatbush, L. I.) English setter bitch 
Nancy Rake (A.K.R. 42), July 13, seven (two dogs), by Mr. W. A. Cos- 
ter’s Buckellew (A.K.R. 30). 

Bessie. Mr. A. Weeks’s (Locust Valley, L. I.) English setter bitch 
Bessie (Gypsum—Jessie), July 1z, eleven (six dogs), by Tilley’s Bang 

Duke—Dot), 

sSnipe. Mr. Edward Lawrence, Jr.’s, (Boston, Mass.) red Irish setter 
bitch a (Palmerston—Quail), July 14, nine (six dogs), by Mr. Joseph 
Hayes’s Suil-a-Mor (Claremont—Dido), 

Snowball. The Millbrook Kennel’s (New York) St. Bernard bitch 
Snowball (A.K.R. 416), July 1, two dogs, by Prince (A.K.R. 1053); one 
since dead. 

Flash II. Mr. J. W. Munson’s (St. Louis, Mo.) imported pointer 
— Flash III. (Bang—Pride), July 13, ten (three dogs), by champion 
Meteor. 

Queen Maud. Mr. E.S. Hawks’s (Ashfield, Mass.) English setter 
bitch Queen Maud (Racket—Kelp), June 22, nine, by Count Oberon 
(Count Noble—Rosalind). 

SALES. 


te” See instructions at head of this column. 

Nancy Rake. Black, white and tan fT. setter bitch (A.K.R. 
4). by Mr. Thos. F. Connolly, Flatbush, L. I., to Mr. E. I. Milline. same 
place. 

Critic. Black spaniel bitch (A.K.R. 303), by Mr. Winchester John- 
son, Boston, Mass., to Mr. W. O. Partridge, same placc. 

Prince Bow. Pointer dog, color and age not given (King Bow, 
A.K.R. 83—Chess, A.K.R. 77), by the Detroit Kennel Club, Betroit, 
Mich., to Mr. John Gross, Jr., Junction City, Kan. 

Peck’s Fad Girl. White, black and tan English setter bitch, 
whelped May 8, 1884 (Mack B.—Chica), by Mr. W. B. Peck, Central 
Falls, R. I., to Mr. C Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Mack Duff. White, black and tan English setter dog, whelped May 
8, 1884 (Mack B.—Chica), by Mr. W. B. Peck, Central Falls, R. I., to 
Dr. James E. Tobey, same place. 

Mack B.—Chica whelps. Lemon belton English setter dogs, whelped 
May 8, 1884, by Mr. W. B. Peck, Central Falls, R.I., one to Mr. Law- 
rence Lockwood and one to Mr, Beni. A. Guage, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Princess Pearl. White, black and tan English setter bitch, age not 
a (Druid—Princess Draco), by Mr. C. R. Dufour, Washington, D. 

., to Mr. W. R. Travers, same place. 

ee ae . Black, white and tan lish setter bitch, 
whel November, 1883, by Mr. Andrew J. Ward, nm, Mass., to 
Mr. W. D. Wilson, Augusta, Ga. 

Peck’s Bad Boy. Lemop belton English’setter dog, whelped May 8, 


A STORY FOR THE COMPOSITORS.—The remarkable 
and in Hartford, too, but we cannot forbear to instance a still 
This morning the unofficial dog of the Evening Post office en- 
















1884 (Mack B.—Chica), by Mr. W. B. Peck, Central Fall 
E. Eastwood, game Place. mw EL, tome. 

Don Gus. ack, white and tan English setter dog, 8yrs. (Glad 
as , by Dr. Otto Mobes, Rowland, Ala., to Mr. E. S. jae aye 

Foreman, White, lemon and tan imported le dog, 4yrs. (Bray 
—Honesty). by Mr. W. H. Ashburner, Philadel hia, Pa., to M : 
Hawks, Ashfield, lass. ee ee ee 

Countess Lill. Black, white and tan English setter bitch lyr. 
(Gladstone—Donna J.), by ir. J. L. Barker, Racine, Wis ,to Mr. ES) 
Hawks, Ashfield, Mass. ." 

Bessie T. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, 4yrs. (Glad- 
stone—Fly), by Mr. Geo. H. Tousey. Mandan, Dak., to Mr. E. S. Hawks 
Ashfield, Mass, ' 

Craft. Lemon and white pointer dog (A.K.R. 1038), by the Knick- 
— 1 aaa Club, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr. J. S. Brown, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Chief. Black pointer dog, age not given (Stocking—Lady Mab), by 
the Knickerbocker Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr. B. P. Bel 
Woedside, N. J. , 

Glenmark. Lemon and white pointer dog. age not given (Rush— 
Romp), by the Knickerbocker Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr. 
Geo. S. Tucker, Peterborough, N. H. 

Jimmie. Liver — dog, 9 s. (Start—Maud), by the Knicker- 
bocker Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr. Louis &. Livesey, same 


place. 

Lady Isabel. Lemon and white pointer bitch (A.K.R. 461), by Mr. 
Geo. S. Tucker, Peterborough, N. H., to the Kaickerbocker Kennel 
Club, Jersey City, N. J. 

Essex. St. Bernard dog (A.K.R. 931), by the Essex Kennel, Andover, 
Mass.. to the strawberry Hill Kennel, Leicester, Mass. ss 

Flirt Warren. Black and white English setter dog (A.K.R. 1468), 
by the Strawberry Hill Kennel, Leicester, Mass., to Mr. Calvin Perry, 
same place. 

Primer (A.K.R. 227)—Jessy Gyp (A.K.R. 107) whelps. English set- 
ters, whelped March 3, 1884, by Mr. W. E. Rea, Hackettstown, N. J., a 
white and lemon dog to Mr. Theo. A. Weller, Middletown, N. J., and a 
white and black bitch to Mr. W. H. Larison, Madison, N. J. 


A SURPLUS OF NEARLY $2,000,000 is the solid guaranty offered by 
the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn.. that all just claims will be paid i 
full, as they always have been.— Adv. 


Hifle and Crap Shooting, 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


eae. 

THOMASTON, Conn., July 8.—The Canton Rod and Gun Club and 
the Empire Kifle Club shot the second of the series to-day on the 
range of the latter club, near Reynold’s Bridge, in wbich the Empires 
were victorious by 30 points in a possible 1,600. Part of the match 
was shot in the rain, which made a rather bad light. The conditions 
were teams of nine men each, 10 shots per man off-hand, distance 
200yds., Massachusetts ring target. Following are the scores: 

Canton Team. 








) ) reer 11 10 11 0 hs 11s 128—~=C«Fs 18s B04 
SJ Lyons... -ONRNH FPR &tnwh nme 
CDNB. ocki05s5 ..10 12 122 6 9 10 9 10 10 11— 99 
CE Seen 7H 8§€ SH ER H F 8 =e 
J D Andrews, .........- 8 10 12 8 7 10 10 010 9—8% 
J Laubenstein.......... [hh 8 @HDR FS 8 ¥ HO 
MBP EMIT « o.ov cisics:0e sais i 687808 8 F 8 
Rr cota banaienead 49 6 8 8 44 6h -MW 
DB eos cs dee sscce< -7 © 2 8&8 5S 8&8 DY 8 C6 6 G-—S8I6 
Empire Team. 
W H Dunbar............ 9 10 9 11 11 10 10 8 11 11—100 
ING ook cen nce ses 70 89H & BH 0 8 eB 
GC Canfield........ ...122 10 10 5 12 10 10 10 12 7—% 
GA Lemmon........... MSM SeRDHHTNH &@& 
| 7TH wD 8 8 8 we Hw eS 
ME TRGMARE,. ..0600cies sess 1 DH TH WH fe 3 8S 
Pe rccavecsnacennae Hwee 8S en 8 tT Tt 
AS Hubbard........... oR JFJUwB 2 th ¢ B'S 
EW Bennett....... ... i on 5 0.4 7: PD 8 H-08 


‘ 

At the weekly shoot for the badge, July 12, the foliowing scores 
were made: F., Carr 102, C. F. Williams 98, C. L. Alling 96, G. A. Lem- 
mon 93, G. P. North 88, A. Fox 84. 

GARDNER, Mass., July 17.—Yesterday was the regular day for the 
meet of the Gardner Rifle Club at Hackmatack Range. The Ameri- 
can decimal target was used; distance, 20Cyds.; shooting off-hand, 
with a possible 100. Only a few members faced the bullseye, their 
scores being as follows: J. N. Dodge 86, G. F. Ellsworth 84, A. 
Mathews 81, W. C. Loveland 77. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., July 18.—Regular medal match; Creedmoor 
target; 200yds. off-hand; 10 rounds, wind at 9 o’clock light, bright 
light: S.N. Ayres 45, H. V. Perry 45, N. J. Fenner 44, R. H. Burns 
44, A. F. Ward, 43, F. K. Dowler, 41, A. F. Warner 41.—R. H. Burns. 

THOMASTON, Conn., July 19.—The weather conditions at our 
weekly shoot to-day were very unfavorable for high scores. Part of 
the match was shot during a thunder shower, with a strong wind 
blowing directly across the range. Following are the scores: 


PIII giv ralscauaeaac Coss las eeccacaa 10 7 7 9 912 9 12 12 11-98 
Re IIE sssinin sn o-yi9s'n'o is sin 6.5 bios sao 910 8 910 711 9 10 11—94 
SR a vncs <ninsns caswedenenne 44 12 9 51010 9 711 9 10—92 
NE oa. eesecsatghnceesercews on 1211 711 4 9 5 910 11-89 
PRMD Ss oc c.casaves, w6aneneoe pas 97 810 8 9 9 9 9 10-8 
BBOK 20.0. cccncseiss cseccvesscoccicees 1 71010 61011 6 8 8—86 
IN 5 cis oieo wm anniegtn screens motte 10 9 8 7 8 610 9 8 11—86 
BW ROMO. ccc ccicccees Ribs doe Sakae) ae 9 2 91110 5 711 11 10—85 


BOSTON, July 19.—There was a large attendance at Walnut Hill 
to-day, and while the gentlemen found a very peas wind from 
6 o’clock, still it was a delightful place to spend a summer afternoon. 
No very high scores were made, and not many were finished, the 
gentlemen preferring to experiment rather than to struggle for high 
record. A team match was shot between two teams of the associa- 
tion, which resulted in a victory for Mr. Berry’s team. Following are 


the best scores: 
Creedmoor Practice Match. 


HE Oushing........ 5554445545—46 R Borden........... 4443444 454—40 
EC Barnes. ........ 444455554444 H MCross....... . «+ -4345332444—36 
i. ee 4444544445—42 A F Hall (mil.)...... 2454334325—35 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 

PW Perkin... ..<<+ 545455547 EC Barnes.......... 544444455443 
as icevca 4454545445—44 JA Cobb............ 4445535454—43 
E B Souther...:..... 444445555444 R Emery............ 4444544445—42 
R Gardner.......... 445544554444 F Warden........... 4544444544—42 
a ee 5554444544 —44 

Captain Berry’s Team. Captain Perkins’s Team. 
J Francis...... 4554454555 —46 Q M Jewell..... 5444555455— 46 


CE Berry...... 4554455544—45 BK Reed......... 41444455454—43 
E B Souther. . ..4445544545—44 E F Richardson.4545454444—43 





J B Fellows... .4345555445—44 F W Perkins. ...4544444544—42 
W Pisher.........0 445445444442 W H. Oler...... 444454444441 


H A Lewis(mil).4435043443 —34 FG Ames...... 2241544455—39 —254 


2 points for military rifle... 2-257 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


CLAY-PIGEON POINTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly allow us to answer a few criticisms lately passed on 
us? With reference to inaccuracies in the count of the number of 
clay-pigeons in a barrel. Any such mistake (for such they are) made 
by any of our packers will always be cheerfully remedied by us upon 
autnoritative representation through the trader of whom the aa 
—— same. No honorable sportsman and no sensible man can 
all 








lieve for a moment that such a miscouut has been made intention- 
We have three packers at work, the public are welcomed to 
inspect our packiug department at any time. The clay-pigeons are 
first ‘‘strawed”’ in groups of five high, which groups are then placed 
in a crate beside the packer, who then counts the number of groups 
of five high he places in the barrel, a few odd ones being used now 
and then to fill the interstices. Weare doing and have been doing all 
we could to avoid miscounts, which, if they occur now, are due to 
fallibility of man, and which we always ‘make good.’ It has been 
suggested that we pack the clay-pigeons in boxes bh Idimg 100 each. 
This we are —- to do at the extra charge of fifteen cents per 
box. Should any c.ub prefer same let them give their orders for 
same through their nearest traders and we will ship same at twenty- 
four hours’ notice. 

Secondly—With reference to the “aggravating tail." We thought 
we had overcome this difficulty, judging by the numerous conversa- 
tions with sportsmen at the Chicago clay-pigeon tournament. How. 
ever, by Aug. 1 we will be prepared to supply clubs, etc., with a de. 
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ested, in due time for them to make all arrangements, and have 
requested T. H. Gibbes, Esq. to make all needful communications in 
the matter. At present I am inclined to think the shooting will take 
) ees 3 penne N. C., during the latter part of August.—WELLs, 
ent. 

LOWELL.—The Lowell (Mass.) Rod and Gun Club’s second annual 
tournament will be held at the club grounds, July 30, clay-pigeons 
and glass balls, open to all. For programme address the secretary, 


E. W. Lovejoy. 
Bachting. 


DORCHESTER Y. C. 


TT eighty-first matches of the Dorchester Y. C. were sailed in 

Dorchester Bay on July 15, in a strong breeze from north- 
west. The course for first class, 21 and under 27ft., was froma 
line between the judges’ boat and a stakeboat. to Cow Pasture buoy 
No. 6, leaving it to port, to buoy No. 7 off Fort Independence, 
leaving it to starboard, Spectacle Island, Sculpin Ledge buoy and 
buoy No. 6, Lower Middle, on port, Cow Pasture buoy No. 6 on star- 
board, to finish—9% miles. The second class, 18 and under 21ft., and 
third class, under 18ft., started from the same line, leaving Farm 
Bar buoy on port, Old Harbor buoy, Half Tide Rock buoy, Farm Bar 
buoy for the second time, Old Harbor buoy, Half Tide Rock buoy on 
starboard, and finally Farm Bar buoy on port, a total distance of 74 
miles. The sloop yacht Lydia Adams was used as a judges’ boat. 
Seventeen yachts started, all being double reefed, and fourteen went 
over the course, as follows: 


tachable ae metal cones. to be used when the pasteboard 
tongue is torn off by the carelessness of the trapper or becomes use- 
less through moisture. This substitute will not prove equal to the 
pasteboard, which we predict will always make our present clay- 
pigeon the best substitute for the live bird which will ever be placed 
upon the market. 

Thirdly—With reference to the legality of our patents. We must 
decline to discuss our legal attitude in a sportsman’s paper, but will 
do so in the U. S. courts of justice whenever the occasion offers. We 
have repeatedly offered (and hereby repeat the offer) to any would-be 
competing manufacturer—both through the press and to individuals 
—to enter a full, personal, legal discussion, and to expose our evi- 
dence, to show our books as to cost of manufacture. Any one who 
will do so will undoubtedly withdraw from his contemplated opposi- 
tion enterprise. 

Fourthly—As to the cost of the er cignes; irrespective of ‘‘patent”’ 
or “no patent,” we desire to say (though we presume many of your 
readers will not believe this) that our profits are less than the same 
capital would earn if invested in any stable manufacturing busi- 
ness not protected by patents. As ial proof (and we trust all 
candid sportsmen will listen to us on this point) we will mention the 
following: (a) In Holland (where there is no patent law whatsoever) 
some manufacturer tried to make the clap-pigeon and failed utterly. 
(b) Au English company, after canvassing the whole of Great Britaia, 
found one firm who undertook to make the clay- — at £3 (about 
$15) per 1,000, upon a contract to manufacture 150,000; result, a fail- 
ure, though the retail price in England is $30 per 1,000. (c) A firm in 
France made a similar failure. (d) A firm in Toronto, Canada, tried 
a similar experiment; result, a failure, though the duty there is 25 per 
cent. on the invoice price of the import. eclaim broadly that no 
pre in this country can manufacture same in quantity at less than 

15 to $18 per 1,000; if any man thinks otherwise, a walk through our 
factory will convince him to the contrary. Therefore, we trust that 











sportsmen will cease to backbite us on account of the price. Those FIRST CLASS. 
who do not wish to use them, need not do so; all we ask is that they Length. Actual. Corrected 
cease to compare the price with that of the insipid glass ball, but | Sea Bird, G. L. Forbush........... ... 28.02 1 50 57 1 18 29 
rather with that of the game, gallant bird it strives to emulate,and | Amy, E. W. Baxter.................... 21.00 1 57 13 1 22 05 
with the suecess now universally recognized. Thisbie,S. A. Freeman....... ........ 21.02 1 58 16 1 23 21 
Fifthly— With reference to reloading the trap after each shot. | Saracen, W. P. Fowle................ 22.10% 2 06 02 1 34 22 
When shooting at five traps we are decidedly in favor of same in SECOND CLASS. 
order to assimilate live bird shooting in the field. Trap-shooting, to | Scamp, F. Gray.... ...... 1 31 00 1 00 17 
preserve its charm, and above all to raise this sport from the level of | Niobe, F. L. Dunne.................... 1 30 29 1 01 46 
the pure gamester to that of the eens sportsman, must be | Water Witch, T. W. King ee cou See 1 30 49 1 02 21 
made as nearly analagous as possible to field shooting, preserving all | Madelon, W. A. Tucker... ........... . 1 32 1 04 15 
the uncertainties of the latter. The man who shoots for money only ; 
wants no uncertainties whatsoever; he who shoots for pure love of | Mirage, A. J. & L. M. Clark............ 17 054% = 1 «34 56 1 08 08 
the sport (even though some ‘‘sugar’’ be mixed in the “tea’') prefers | Nonpareil, E. Lanning... ............. 16.06 1 36 06 1 08 15 
the uncertainties of field shooting, and desires to see those uncertain- | Guenn, W. L. Dearborn................ 17.07% 1 39 37 1 07 58 
ties incorporated in any artificial trap-shooting. Now this is a point | Juliet, H. L. Mann............. ...... 17.10 1 47 18 1 15 55 
on which honest sportsmen may differ, and I doubt not the sentiment | Yolande, C. H. Nute..... ............. 16.00 i511 1 16 2 
Billet, W. HH, Cutter... 202.6. ccece nsec 16.08 1 53 44 1 20 46 


is equally divided on this subject; therefore, Mr. Editor, let us have a 
full discussion from all sides. Our desire is to see trap-shooting 
contests placed on a high level, so that the thousands of amateur 
gentlemanly sportsmen, who to-day hold themselves aloof from 
tournaments may be induced to participate. We would like to see 
trap-shvuoting contests on a large scale and of frequent occurrence in 
all our principal cities. There are thousands of people to-day who 
attend baseball contests, who never handle a bat; and we wish to see 
these same people witness gun club contests, though they never 
handle a gun. Rob oes of its uncertainties and this ean 
never be accomplished; giveit all the uncertainties practicable and 
success will surely follow. Do not the baseball pitcher and batter 
vary their balls? In billiards do not contestants have uncertain con- 
ditions? How stupid a championship game of billiards would be, if 
each player had the same certain shot instead of the present varied 
uncertainties. Let trap-shooters do likewise, if they would triple and 
quadruple the number of contestants at their tournaments, whether 
local or national. 

We trust no man will take offense at the above criticism; we wish 
to antagonize no man, we care not what the motive may be which 
prompt a man to enter a shooting contest. What we wish to do is to 
increase the present passive interest of the public in shooting matters 
to the mutual interest and pleasure of the present shooting. Let us 
ask ourselves why shooting has heretofore failed to draw an audi- 


The judges were C. M. Noyes, C. H. Whiting and A. J. Clark. 


YACHTING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


HE run of the Pacific Y. C. from San Francisco to Santa Cruz, 
> = July 2, proved by far the most interesting race yet sailed by 
the club. 

The start was made early in the morning, the yachts towing out 
from their rendezvous off Front street to the Heads. 

The competing yachts were, Halcyon, 72ft. waterline; Casco, S5ft. ; 
Lurline, 72ft., all keels, Aggie, 70ft.; Annie, 45ft. 6in.; Ariel, 69ft.; 
Nellie, 43ft. 6in.; Fleur-de-Lis, 59ft. 10in., centerboard, and Lady 
Mine, a keel pilot boat. Halcyon was first away at 8:48 A. M., 
standing off shore to windward, with kites set, Lurline over 
within a minute of her, but keeping in shore. Aggie starting with 


Pedro about 100’clock, Lurline dropping astern shortly after, the wind 


being very light. 
The after division were having a race to themselves meanwhile, 


but could not pass her, the latter crossing the line one minute ahead. 
The full times were as follows: 





ence? Is not the gun much more attractive than the bat? Is it not 2 7 
amore manly sport? You all answer in the affirmative. Wherein Start. Finish. ot Corrected. 
then, lie the faults of the past, and what showld be done to place | Halcyon, k........ ..... 8 48 00 4 34 00 4 46 00 727 
shooting on so broad a basis that a man need not blush to be known | Lurline, k............... 8 48 35 4 26 45 7 38 10 ¢ 19 37 
as a “sportsman” or to participate in a trap-shooting contest under | Aggie, c. b............-- % O1 22 4 25 40 7 24 18 7 O1 16 
his proper name, in place of a nom de plume? Doubtless this latter veal 40 5 27 20 7 50 40 7 50 40 
remark will astonish some of your readers, but it conveys the truth 9 7 2 5 34 30 7 56 10 7 11 45 
as we have ascertained through contact with devotees of the gun | Casco, k.... ............ 9 3 50 5 34 00 7 55 10 7 53 10 
throughout the count “. Our remedy is conveyed in the above sug- is _ ce. b... ... ; 2 a 2 $ = 7 = = : = 2 
estion, viz.: to assimilate ‘‘trap-shooting”’ to * ing”’ Annie, c. b..........-..- ‘ : 
s ae Sao oa ae}... ...... 94120 70000 91840 85345 


to preserve all the uncertain conditions possible; it will place the 
amateur on a par with the professional, it will increase the interest in 
all shooting contests, it will draw the public, it will greatly increase 


the ranks of the shooting fraternity. 
J. E. BLoom (for L. C. P. Co,). 


The four prizes are of silver, their total value being $500. 


River in preference to the Pacific swells. 
CrIxcInNatTI, July 11, 1884. 


DETROIT, Mich.—Maine Gun Club.—The following scores were 


made at the last match of the club: by moonlight. 


eee 1101111111—9 Robenet.............. 1111101011—8 | Some smallboat races were promised on the morning of the 4th, 

pS eee 1101111011—8 Endriss............... 1111010111—8 | but none took place. At 9 A. M. all sailed for Napa, the only inci- 

I io skcdencceadcs 1101111110—8 Bryant............... 0011111110—7 | dents of note being the grounding of severa] yachts, which occurred 

NON: osc sede cesses 0111101110—7  Bowers............... 0111111010—6 | sufficiently often to justify the suspicion that more than one San 

PRI sins sccsscces 0110100000—3 Peaselus.............. 1101100000—4 | Francisco yachtsman used his chart of the Napa upside down. Lolita 

| Ire: 1110001111—7 Heck................. 1011111011—8 | was first in, then Emerald, Rambler and Fawn. 

icc casi nasvnns 1001110111—7 Moebs....... ........ 1001001001—4 After some boat races, the party gathered on board the Whitewing 

ME ecccsdbauea eens 1011111100—7 Miller ............... 0011111110—7 | and Chispa, where several hours were passed pleasantly, the fleet 

| eee 1001110101—5_ Martz................ 1010000111—5 | starting down in the evening in tow of two steam launches, Chispa 

Mc occke <ungens 0011110111—7 Besser................ 1111101010—7 | grounding and lying ashore all night, The others left Vallejo at noon 

MIE oes ncss ssicceces 1100011111—7 Reaster.... ......... 0101011111—7 | on the 6th, arriving in the evening at their moorings. 

Robenet........ ... -1111101011—8  Robenet........ .-...1111100011—8 a 

i 55.5. osxesee sce 1111010111—8 Endriss... ........... 1111010110—7 

ao settee ee eee eens as a. settee eeeeeeee ee AMERICAN Y. C., STEAM YACHT RACES. 

ONE ice v aire wended CM ceca sake 

Peaselus............4 0111010010—5  Peaselus.... ......... 1001000000—2 T following circular and the report appended have been issued 

Seri sos oss TIE Macc 1111000100—5 by Mr. Henry A. Taylor, secretary of the American Y. C., con- 

WCU ois cccnacnes 0101100111—6  Moebes............... 0010110000—3 | cerning the coming races of the club from Larchmont to New Lon- 

oo ee +, veo OMRHOOEI—7 “Miller... ..<.0. 0200 0c0 0111100010—5 | don in August. The club have accepted the invitation of the Larch- 

MMMELS oc: <escaee 00011001003 Martz............ 0... 1010000001—3 | mont Y. C. to rendezvous at Larchmont for the start: 

MOOD cic csavnsenent 1101010110—6 Besser................ 1100100001—4 There will be a rendezvous of the yachts of this club, prior to a 

I sc onniatsenies 0111101111—8 Reaster.... .......... 0111001000—4 | regatta and cruise, at the Larchmont c!ub house, on Wednesday, 6th 
of August next, P.M. From thence, at 10 A. M. on the following day, 


THE MISSOURI STATE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION will prob- 
ably not have a meeting this year, as there are no wild pigeons to be 
had. 

ALBERT LEA, Minn., July 17.—Combination traps, 18yds. rise, first 
notch: 

Ae See 0100101001 101101001 1000001001011110101010101100011—24 
B Pinkham....... 10011010111011000101100001110011100110110000101011—26 


WINCHENDON, Mass., July 17.—The Winchenden Gun Club had 
their regular shoot yesterday. Out of a possible 10 clay-pigeons, the 
result was as follows: 

GE EAMG. ...ccsee ved 0100111111—7 PS Davis............ 1001000110—4 
EP MO coc cceeses 1010101110—6 DrJG Henry....... 1000010010—3 
i Ge asses .1011010100—5 James Southerland. .0011010000—3 
Moses Manzer........0010101101—5 F M Brown........ .. 0000000110—2 


THE NEW YORK TOURNAMENT.—In our last issue was given the 
programme of a three days’ tournament, which will be held at the 
Metropolitan Base Ball Park, in this city, Aug. 14-16. That the meet- 
ing will be an interesting one is already assured — entries which 
have been made. They ——- tne Exeter (N. H.), Massachusetts 
Rifle Association, Boston, Worcester, Windsor (Conn.), Jersey City 
Heights and Capital City (Washington) clubs, and about as many 
more are expected. 


TRAP-SHOOTING GROUNDS IN NEW YORK.—One great draw- 
back to the sport of trap-shooting in New York has been the neces- 
sity of crossing the ferries to find suitable grounds. There are many 
suitable grounds in the upper part of the city, but shooting there is 
prohibited by a city ordinance. Through the exertions of Mr, J. E. 
Bloom, of Cincivnati, the New York Aldermen last week adopted a 
resolution permitting the use of shotguns in the Metropolitan Base 
Ball Park, at the corner of First avenue and 107th street, reached via 
the Third avenne Elevated to 106th street. We presume that the 
grounds could be secured by gun clubs on very reasonable terms. 

TOPSHAM, Me., July 18.—Regular shoot of Riverside club for club 
badge, 20 clay-pigeons, 10 singles, 5 pairs, 3 traps, use of both bar- 


class necessary to make a race. 
The restriction of yachts to but twoclasses is for this occasion only. 


ance of time. 







of time is that recommended and reported by a select committee, 
and which has been adopted by the club, a copy of whose report is 
herewith inclosed. 

Owners of yachts desiring to enter for competition in the above 
race, or in any that may occur during the cruise, are required to fur- 
nish the Measurer (Chas. H. Haswell, Box 2,961, N. Y.), on or before 
Monday, the 4th August next, at2P.M., at which time the entries 
will close, with the name, tonnages as taken from their register issued 
during the current twelve months, area of grates and character of 
combustion, as whether natural draft, jet, blast or exhaust, also with 
a copy of their signal, provided it is not already turnished. 

The _—. Committee will make the necessary arrangements, 
compute the time allowance, and have direction of the race, or any 
that may occur durmg the cruise, and all questions arising between 
competitors will be decided by them, under the rules and regulations 
of tne club, so far as they.may apply, and the decision of the com- 
mittee will be final. 

Report of the Committee on Time Allowance: 

The committee to whom was confided the preparation of a rule for 
the determination and governing of time allowance of steam yachts 
in a competitive operation, respectfully submit that, having con- 
sidered the subject and communicated with severai engineers and 
owners of yachts in relation thereto, they find, that in order to attain 
a condition of competition approaching to that of exactness, that it 
would be necessary to ascertain the displacement of the vessel, the 


rels: . 
Mana dusvaceseerencsncaunyes sues 1011111111 10 11 11 11 01—14 area of her freeboard at different drafts of water, the weight of the 
RMIRRONNNE a ccnecwdsess sce eciemnssicies 1111212010 10 01 10 10 00-11 | fuel carried, the character of its combustion, a rehable report of its 
Hall, A E Madde dine tank weceGaneaaamel 1020010112 10 10 11 11 01—12 consumption, anda visual verification of the pressure of steam, 
I ors casa ckisctnecesSandoatees 1110111110 11 11 11 11 10-17 | point of cutting off, number of revolutions, etc. The first two of 
WI oii.c.s a6: one on one cam cadens aes 1011110010 10 11 10 00 11-12 | which elements would involve the mitiatory computations of an ex- 
a ad vans feta eae cad lencuie sana 1101100210 =: 00: 11 00 10 00— 8 pert. and the least of the latter, the presence of a capable and disin- 
GRIER, an cn scwnas nesdranewucad 1100110010 = 11 00 11 01 00— 9 rested party to verify, whenever the vessel was in operation. Added 


to which, the attainment of the initiatory elements of displacement 
and areas would involve a character of labor and amount of expense 
whi im: ticable for the club to — for at this time. 

In view then of the assent that has given to the report of Mr. 


to Secretary Taylor, in June last, we have 
detailed. with the units for 


ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS.—Rockingham, N.C., July 
16.—Editor Forest and Stream: The tournament {) of the Sports- 
men’s Association of the Carolinas, will not take p in Columbia, 
S. C., on the 29th inst., as I advised your readers. It has been post- 
poned so as to get a day which will suit better the convenience of 
ome of our members. I will endeavor to inform all persons inter- 


Haswell on this sub; 
decided to adopt the method therein 
















































the pack, soon leit them and overhauled the two leaders near Point 


Nellie taking the lead finally and holding it, with Annie last. The last 
twenty miles was in a fine breeze, in which Nellie gained on the Aggie 


The San Franeisco Y. C. contented themselves with a quieter cruise 
than that of their more daring rival, braving the dangers of the Napa 


The fleet sailed on Thursday evening from San Francisco, Sea 
Nymph going in advance, the others—Startled Fawn, Whitewing, 
Chispa, Ram ler, Lolita, Emerald, Frolic, Dawn, Ripple, Nellie, 
Magic, Spray, Idle Hour, Neva, Eva and Thetis—arriving at Vallejo 


there will be a race around the lighthouse off Stratford to abreast 
the lighthouse at New London, and prizes ef equal value are to be 
competed for in twe classes of yachts, viz.: first class, all exceeding 
100 gross tons; second class, all under 100; two or more entries in a 


and is the consequence of there being but two prizes for competition 
with allowance of time. A third prize will be awarded to the yacht 
making the least time over the course without reference to allow- 


Owners of steam yachts of any organized club are invited to enter 
and to compete for the prizes under time allowance. The allowance 
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qiivenes for the different characters of combustion of the fuel, 
“ 
EN. or, in other words, 


The velocity of a vessel is assumed as the cube rootof the quotient 
of the product of the area of her grate surface, and constant due to 
the character of combustion, divided by the cube root of the square 
of her gross tennage. 

The constants being for natural draft, 1; jet, 1.25; blast and ex- 
haust,1.6, and in order to further equalize competition we recommend 
that the yachts be divided into three classes, thus: Ist class, 250 gross 
tons and exceeding that. 2d class, 100 gross tons and less than 250. 


3d class, all under 100 tons. Respectfully yours, 
J. C. HoaGuann. 


Gro. W. Hatt. 
Cuas. H. HasweE.. 


Henry A. Taytor, Secretary American Y. C. 


BEVERLY Y.C. SECOND CHAMPIONSHIP RACE. 


7 second race for the Buzzard’s Bay championship was sailed 
on Saturday last, the day opening with a S.W. by S. wind, so 
strong that the second class cats did not start. In the large cat class 
Iris was disabled and could not start, and ne club member could be 
found to sail Lestris and Violet. 

The preparatory gun was fired promptly, and at 1:12 the boats went 
off to a one-gun start, Tantrum and Whisper coming almost on the 
second, with Flirt, Atalanta and Mascot just astern, and Mattie, who 
was caught napping, just two minutes later. : 

Mascot crossed just to windward of the stakeboat, and would have 
been ruled out if she had come in first. Atalanta and Whisper carried 
single reefs, the other boats double reefs. 

They had it kot and heavy beating out to Scraggy Neck, then a run 
across,t6 Bird Island, and home with the wind on the quarter. Com- 

in Tantrum and Flirt shook out their reefs and crossed the line 


in 
side by side. 


Length. Actual Corrected. 
Atalanta, i. R. Thomas.. ......... 29 01% 20217 1 54 2 
Whisper. F. W. Sargens.............. 28.00 2 05 15 1 55 30 
Mattie, Vice-Com. Stockton........... 28.10 2 05 46 1 56 47 
Tantrum, J. M. Codman........ ...... 25.00 2 13 32 2 OO 27 
Flirt, Geo. H. Lyman, Jr.............. 25.02 213 324% 200 45% 
Mascot, F. E. Bacon, Jr............... 24.06 withdrew. 


Judges: Edward Bangs, E. A. Bangs, W. Lloyd Jeffries. Judges’ 
yacht, Madcap, B. Y. C. BLUE wita A GOLD CAsTLE. 


STEAM YACHTS AND STEERING GEARS. 


A NEW device for quickly Landling a steam vessel has been applied 

to the steam yacht Vixen, built by Mr. John Samuel White, of 
East Cowes, for Lieut.-Gen. Baring, and described in the London Field 
of June 28. 

Two balanced rudders are emplbyed, the larger, of 8sq. ft. area, 
being fitted abaft the wheel in the usual manner, but the smaller. 
of 4sq. ft., is hung directly forward of the sternpost, the deadwood 
being nearly all cut — the rudder filling the space between the 
keel, sternpost and shaft. The rudder heads, above deck, are con- 
nected by chain gearing, one wheel, of course, operating both. In a 
trial of her speed in turning, on the helm being put hard over, an 
angle of 45°, the time occupied being 7 seconds, the boat turned in a 
circle of two and one-quarter times her length, or 137ft., in 38 sec- 
onds. The dimensions of the yacht are: Length over all, 62ft.; 
length on water-line, 61ft.; extreme beam, lift.: depth, 5ft. \in.; ex- 
treme draft, 4ft. 10in.; displacement, 18 tons; cylinders, 844 and 13in. 
by 9n. stroke; screw, 4 blades, 3ft. 8in. in diameter, 4ft. 1}gin. pitch. 

Mr. Stewart Clark, owner of the Vanduara, has lately had built for 
him a new steam launch named Morna, from designs by Watson. 
She is intended for a tender to the Vanduara, aad is spoken of as a 
very handsome vessel. 

The Kunstadter screw has lately been tested in this country by the 
Naval Board, who will report in its favor. The triais were made at 
Newport, ending on July 9. In the first trial the boat was reversed 
from full speec ahead to full speed astern in 2m. 43s., the helm being 
hard over, changing the head eight pomts, the same maneuver with- 
out the extra screw occupying six minutes five seconds. The inven- 
tion in question consists of a small screw, connected by a universal 
joint with the main shaft, butso hung abaft the rudder post as to 
turn. with the rudder, the thrust of the screw acting directly to 
throw the boat’s stern around. 


QUAKER CITY Y. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream, 

The weather was thick and fo; at the start for the cruise, and the 
sea rough in the bay. Still, the fleet held together, and it was one of 
the most enjoyable and successful trips in the annals of the club. All 
the yachts behaved creditabiy. Most noticeable was the Consort and 
the Ariel in the third class cabin. It was a bounce after the yachts 
reached the open waters of the bay. The Minervaand Sunbeam, first 
class, being the big ones, fell into their work like good staunch shi 
should do. Though the Sunbeam came out ahead, it was clear 
demonstrated that the narrower boat, with greater freeboard. was all 
the time the ablest and safest boat. Captain Krouse made a mistake 
in his course, and that beat him. Wide boats, however well shaped, 
cannot cope with narrower ones in a sea. 

Your readers will remember in the report of the annual regatta, 
June 2, Quaker City Y. C., the Thomas won the first prize and the 
Commodore’s challenge cup. The Nabma, winning second prize, 
challenged the Thomas for the cup, according to the rules of the gift. 
The boats sailed on July 14, over the Q. C. Y. C: course, starting at 
10:05 A. M., wind blowing hard from N.W., going with nearly a square 
boom. The Thomas with a single reef in the mainsail, whole jib, the 
Nabma with a double reef hauled down. The boats ran side by side 
until reaching the Horseshoe, where the river turns to the westward 
bringing the boats sharp on the wind. The Thomas outlooked and 
outfooted her opponent, and kept opening the gap to the buoy on the 
upper spit of Chester Island, turning it 11:55, Nahma 12:01. go 
away for home, Thomas shook out reef and set ee Nahma 
coming along with her two lower sails only, gradually but surely 
closing the gap. Passing inside of Ironside shoal, she came up 
abreast and the Thomas set working topsail, but without avail, and 
rounding the Shoe, the Nahma went to the front in good style, her 
powerful wide headsail making her jump. For myself I can say, as 
an old yachtsman generally steady under excitement, I caught the 
“thrill,” and was just as crazy as any one else. It was now anybody’s 
race. The yachts winded each other alternately. It was nearly a 
dead beat from the Shoe to the home stakeboat, which was reached: 
Thomas, 2:10 P. M.; Nahma, 2:10:08. I desire to return thanks to the 
Thomas's crew, one and all, for their courtesy to me as the Nahma’s 
judge. R. G. WILEINS. 


CAPSIZE OF A SANDBAGGER.—A race between open boats took 
place on July 191m Newark Bay, the course being 10 miles. There 
were eight entries, and the wind was squally. Just Woke a 
sized near the Newark Bay Bridge, her crew of sixteen men being 
thrown into the water. The leading boat, Maggie P., went to their 
rescue, taking four on board, the Emma C. also rendering necessary 
assistance. Maggie P. went on finally winning on time, Emma losing 
her chances by staying to help her unfortunate competitor. The 
times were as follows: 

FIRST CLASS—JIB_ AND MAINSAIL. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Se TR, goa 3 ssc 3 45 30 5 29 45 1415 1 44 15 
IGT o cacanaduex lscs 3 45 15 Did not go course. 

Just Woke Up.......... 34545 * Capsized. 

MO ova. cates kaexees 3 45 00 5 2 00 1 43 00 1 42 00 

SECOND CLASS—CAT RIGGED. 

RS acca cascade 3 40 5 17 00 1 36 15 1 36 05 
beni dnae cw tns 3 Did not go course 

Zephyr 5 27 00 1 47 00 1 47 00 
Bon To 5 20 00 1 39 45 1 38 55 





EAST BOSTON YACHTING.—The Jeffries Boat Club, of East 
Boston, held their races on Saturday last. The boats were divided 
into two classes, the prizes for the hrst being $20 and $10, and for the 
second $15 and $5. e course was 12 miles for first class and 6 for 
secoud, with a strong northwest wind blowing, the start being made 
at 3:22, but two boats entering. 


Length Actual. Corrected. 
Wi FON NG 05 35 oo ec ccncecase 20.00 1 50 15 1 45 50 
1 59 16 159 16 


dude, Te. FT. Pigeomt. .. 2.025. c0.0. 202s 
The second class got away at 3:31, finishing as follows: 
Actual. Corrected. 


Hard Times, Geyer & Moore........ .........--.+. 1640 1640 
Mein, Watters & WOO. 6.0.0 ccccscccs. ceccccccsece 164 1 6 32 
Unknown, Ambrose Martin ...................... 18 16 18038 


Mr. B. S. Palmer was time keeper and judge. The next race will 
occur Saturday afternoon next, at 3 v’clock. 

DORCHESTER Y. C.—The next meeting of this club will be held 
on July 28, and will be open to boats of theclun of 18 and und+r 21ft., 
the courses being les. The prizes offered are: For first class, 
= and $6; second class, $10 and $5. The first signal will be given at 

:55 P. M., the starting signal at 3 P. M. for first and 3:05 for second 
class. One man is allowed for every five feet of deck length, and no 
shifting ballast is permitted. 


sn teen 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(JuLy 24, 1884. 





AN ADVENTUROUS VOYAGER.—Captain W. Johnson, a Norw: 
ian, arrived at the Town Quay, Southamption, on Saturday, in hi 
little craft Neptune, a boat somewhat of the whale-beat type, rigged 
with two masts, carrying a ji> lugsail, and mizzen. Captain Johnson 
early in last year sailed this boat from Drontheim, in Norway, to 
London Bridge, his narrative of the voyage afterward serene 
much attention. The Neptune was shown in the lake at the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, South Kensington, during the time the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exhibition was on view, being in company with 
many other curious craft. She is 26ft. long over all, with a beam of 
5ft. 2in , and is decked in with waterproof weather cloth to cover u 
the well. Captain Johnson sailed from the Thames on April 1, his 
only companion being a cat, and he has been cruising along the north 
coast of France, and, crossing to Worthing, had his litt!e boat hauled 
- on the beach, where she was an object of much curiosity, a 

otograph being taken of her and her owner. The Neptune is now 
coated up in Stockham and Pickett’s yard at West Quay, and is 
having an iron keel put on. Captain Johnson intends to cross the 
Atlantic in her if possible, and will commence his voyage at the 
Town Quay some time during to-day.—Land and Water, July 12. 


EASTERN Y.C.—The prize which was won by Fortuna at the 
annual regatta on the 27th of June last, has been returned as a cup. 
by Commodore Hovey, to the regatta committee, who have decided 
to offer it to be sailed for on the annual cruise of the club, at New 
Bedford, on Monday, the 28th July (or, if stormy, next day), open to 
first and second class schooners of any club, E. Y. C. measurement 
and allowances. The course will be notified to the boats hereafter. 
The race will be sailed in cruising trim, with anchors and chains on 
board, boats at davits, etc., but sails allowed by E. Y. C. rules may 
be carried. There will also be sailed at the same time and place, a 
race for first and second class sloops, for a cup offered by Commodore 
Hovey, over the same course, and under the same conditions. These 
races will be started as near to twelve o’clock as possible, and the 
committee’s boat may be used asa stakeboat at the beginning and 
finish. Entries may be made to the fleet captain, at the flagship 
Fortuna, up to eleven o’clock on the day of the race.—Daniel 
Appleton, George A. Goddard, Edward B, Haven, Regatta Committee. 
(Boston, July 15, 1884). 

TORONTO Y. C.-—A race for yachts of 7 tons and under was sailed 
on Saturday, July 19, with three entries, Iris, Mischief and Kestrel. 
The start was made at3P. M. from the club house, in a northwest 
blow that put all under close reefed mainsails and storm jibs. Mis- 
chief crossed first, with a good lead over Iris, Kestrel being delayed 
considerably. The time at the first ae was: Iris 3:16, Mischief 
8:18:30, Kestrel 3:27:20, Iris having more than made up her loss. In 
the run to the buoy off Gibraltar Pomt, Ivis still held her place, round- 
ing at 3:29:45, Mischief 3:31:15, Kestrel 3:40. Here Kestrel had a mis- 
understanding with her spinnaker boom, which went overboard, one 
of her crew going over as well. but both being picked up. So much 
time was lost, however, that she withdrew. Iris rounded the next 
buoy at 4°08:15, and Mischief at 4:12:45, and started for a run down, 
Iris with gafftopsail over close-reefed mainsail. Mischief could not 
earry her spinnaker, though she tried. Iris finished at 41:44, beating 
Mischief 5min. on corrected time. Iris has to win once more before 
owning the prize. 

AULL Y. C. OREGON HOUSE MATCHES.—A match will be 
sailed on Saturday, July 26, off the Hull Y.C. house, open to all 
yachts of the club, for prizes given by the guests of the Oregon House, 
near by. There will be four classes of yachts, as follows: First class, 
keel sloops, measuring 21ft. and under 28ft.; second class, center- 
board yachts, measuring 20ft. and under 2)ft.; third class, cat rigs, 
measuring 18ft. and under 20ft.; fourth class, cat rigs, measuring 
under 18ft. The prizes are: First class, first how $25, second $10; 
second class, first prize $25, second $10; third class. first prize $20, 
second $10, third $5; fourth class. first prize $16, second $10, third $5 
The courses will be 19 miles for first and second classes, and 6 miles 
for the third and fourth. The first signal will be given at 3.30 P. M., 
the starting signal at 3:40 for first class, the others starting at 3:45, 

:50 and 3:55 respectively. The committee are Messrs. Harrington, 
Dunne and Brown; judges, Messrs. L, J. and ©. F. Harrington, and 
M. J. Kiley. 

OPEN BOAT SAILING IN NEW YORK.—Our columns every week 
ear testimony to the popularity of smallboat sailing in Boston, 
nd this week the Beverly, Lynn, Dorchester, Hull and Salem 

clubs are on record with matches just sailed or about to be. In New 
York the record is easily summed up; a race on Newark Bay on the 
19th. in which the capsize of one boat in a strong tideway placed the 
lives of her crew, sixteen men, in great danger for a time; another 
race on the following day in the Sound, with another capsize, the five 
men being finally rescued, and an upset of a small, shoal sailboat, 
with a party of six, half of them women, in the Hudson. These last 
also were saved, but only by chance. How much longer are we to 
wait, and what emphatic warning to come, before the advent of safe 
boats, limited crews, and fixed ballast? 

HULL Y. C., LADIES’ DAY.—Thirteen yachts took part in the 
ladies’ day sail of the Hull Y. C.on July 19; the schooners Silvie, 
Com. Perkins; Vif, Vice-Com. Crane; yawl White Cap, Rear-Com. 
Rice; schooners Geo. H. Warren, Alice, Marion Wentworth and Tem- 

est; sloops Anna, King Philip, Ella May, Ariel, Vishnu, and cat 

mbler. With afresh wind from southwest the fleet started off 
under single and, in some cases, double reefs, the signal being given 
at2:15P.M. The fleet sailed past the Silvie in review, then stood 
out through Hull Gut, down almost as far as Minot’s Light, then 
turning sailed in, arriving at about 6 P.M. The ladies were taken 
ashore in the tug Wesley A. Gove to the club house, where supper 
was served, after which a dance occupied the rest of the evening. 


BEVERLY Y. C. BOOK.—The Club Book for 1884 shows a member- 
ship ef 127 with 88 yachts, all being under 30ft., among which are 8 | 
cutters, 2 yawls, 19 sloops, 1 schooner and 59 catboats, <3 keel and 
65 centerboards. The success this club of small boats has met with 
may be judged from the list of its matches last year, a full account 
of which is given. The entries for the eleven matches sailed during 
the season, were no less than 303, nearly all the boats starting. The 
grand occasion of the year was the open race in August, iu which 
190 yachts entered, by far the largest fleet ever brought together in 
a race in American waters, while the arrangements were so perfect 
that the large fleet were started and timed with hardly any mishaps. 


NEW HAVEN Y. C. CRUISE.—A start was made on Saturday, 
July 19, delay being occasioned at first by a violent thunder storm at 
the hour goes The fleet includes the Minerva, Mascotte, Z- phyr, 
Acme, Wild Pigeon, Vixen, Endeavor, ~— Flora, Marguerite, 
Ceres, and Wild Duck. On Monday at? A. M. the yachts left Stony 
Creek, arriving at Greenport in the afternoon, Endeavor and Mas- 
cotte put back owing to the heavy weather on the Sound. On the 
run across Rajah arrived first at Greenport, having been lost under 
way at Stony Creek. The fleet will proceed to New London, Newport, 
and New Bedford, where a race will be held. The start for home will 
be made on the 28th. 

LAKE YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION.—The new Lake Yacht’ 
Racing Association will hold their first matches at Oswego on July 
30, and a large number of boats will probably enter. The following 
prizes are offered: First class, first $150, second $75, third $50; sec- 
ond class, first $100, second $65, third $35—a third prize only being 
given if four boats start and a second if three start. The second 
race for the championship pennant given by Commodore Mott will 
be sailed by ail yachts of the Oswego Y. C. over the second class 
course. All races will be sailed under the rules of the L. Y. R. A. 
oe must be made in writing to W. E. Lee, secretary, on or before 
July 28, 

A NARROW ESCAPE.—A party of six, three of whom were ladies, 
were thrown into the Hudson on Sunday by the capsize of the cat- 
boat Edith, a trap of the usual model. In this case the presence 
near by of the police boat, Patrel, prevented the customary tragedy 
attendant on such accidents. If men choose to peril their own lives 
in such machines perhaps they have a right to do so, but risking the 
lives of women who are ignorant of the danger anda trust in their 
superior knowledge is a different matter. 


A NEW YORK BOAT IN EASTERN WATERS.—The owner of the 
open jib and mainsail boat Cruiser, well-known in the Seawanhaka 
and Larchmont clubs, will take his boat to Boston next montt, for a 
series of races with Eastern boats. The following races have alread 
been arranged: Aug. 18, A. M., Thisbe; Aug. 18, P. M., Viva; Aug. 19, 
A. M., Hornet; Aug. 19, P. M., Hoiden: Aug. 20, Amy; Aug. 21, Queen 
Mab; Aug. 22, Sea Bird; Aug. 23, Black Cloud. The Cruiser will also 
enter the matches of the Hull Y. C. on Aug. 16 and Beverly, Aug. 23. 

BEVERLY Y.C.—The second championship matches will be sailed 
on July 26, at Swampscott, at 12M. The classes are: First, over ft. 
éin. and under 30ft., water-line; second, over 19ft. 6in. and not over 
2ift.: third, 19ft. 6in. and under. No change of ballast may be made 
on the day of the race. The time of the race is limited to 24% miles 
per hour for second and third classes, 234 miles for all others. A 
special prize for first class schooners, and also one for second class 
keels, will be given, provided two start in a class. 

OPEN BOAT RACE ON THE SOUND.-—-A race was sailed on Wed- 
nesday, July 16, from Bridgeport Light to Westport and return, 20 
miles, between the open yachts Americus, Hugh terson, and Alice, 
E. W. Smith, both of Bridgeport. The Americus won in 4.37, beating 
the Alice 24 minutes, corrected time. The race was sailed under the 
rules of the Dorchester Y. C. 

LYNN Y. C.--The Lynn Y. C. will hoid their matches on Saturday 
ae off their club house, starting at 1 P.M. There will be three 
classes, 


WRECK OF A YACHT ON LAKE ERIE.—The Petrel. a schooner 
yacht 30ft.x11.1ft., parted her moorings on July 13 and went ashore 
near Angola. proving a total wreck. er crew were on shore at the 
a The Petrel was built in Buffalo, where she was owned, in 
1879, 

QUAKER CITY Y. C.—A sweepstakes race has been arran; 
tween the fourth class yachts Minerva, Adelphia, Ewell, T. J. Pratt, 
and Francis K. Pierson, to take place over the usual course from 
Market street wharf, Camden, around Chester Buoy and return. ‘ 

SALEM BAY Y.C.—The matches of this club, postponed until 
July 17, were not sailed on that day, owing to a heavy thunder storm 
at the time of starting, so they were postponed for the third time, no 
date being set. 

VIKING.—This steam yacht, built by Roach & Son in 1883, has been 
sold by her owner, Mr. G. S. Scott, to Mr. Samuel J. Tilden. 


Canoeing. 


CANOEISTS are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, in formation about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. 








FIXTURES. 


July 24 to 26.—Lake George Meet, Lorna Island. 
Aug. 1to15.—A. C. A. Meet, Grindstone Island. 


WEIGHT OF CENTERBOARDS. 


HEREAS, The use of heavy centerboards has made it desirable 
to define the limit of weight at which it may be claimed a board 
is not used as ballast, 

Resolved, That to be eligible for races without ballast, the center- 
board, with case complete, should not exceed 15 pounds in weight. 

The above resolution was unanimously agreed to at a regular meet- 
ing of the Mohican C.C. ‘There are no heavy centerbeards in the 
club, and none of the members use ballast; but an expression of opin- 
ion was made with a view to directing attention to an important sub- 
ject. The captain or some other M. C. C. man will move as above at 
the next A. C. A. meet in order to put an end to the vague terms 
“light” and “heavy,” as applied to boards, and for the guidance of 
future regatta committees. 

The Mohicans reccgnize the heavy board as a legitimate appliance, 
and ballast as an advantageous aid under certain circumstances; but 
they like to keep their boats light, because they paddle as well as sail, 
they travel by rail and by steamer quite frequently, and they like to 
float in a few inches of water as they explore creeks and streams near 


-home and rifts and rocky rivers away from home, and they like a 


buoyant boat, because they have lively squalls and pretty rough 
water, and not infrequen capsizes (which are, under the circumstances, 
very good fun). 

And the Mohicans believe that quite a number of other canoeists 
agree with them. Therefore, they desire in their own club, and in 
the Association, to have races wherein the hght all-round canoes can 
compete apart from racing sailboats, although they are not afraid to 
try conclusions with the veriest racing machines in any weather, in 
other races. 

And this resolution is published in order that peo consideration 
ne be given to the question before it is put to the vote. 

[There would probably be some difficulty in limiting the weight of 
board and trunk, as the latter is a fixture in the canoe, and in many 
cases its weight, if not ascertained when building, could not be after 
ward determined. Would it not be best to limit weight of board only, 
as the board can, in almost all cases, be detached and weighed ?| 


ROYAL C. C. ANNUAL REGATTA-JUNE 28. 


7 Royal C. C. were again favored with glorious weather for their 

interesting and popular annual meeting The entries for the 
paddling races were not perhaps as numerous as on some previous 
occasions, but the events were for the most part hotly contested, and 
afforded considerable amusement to the spectators. The entries for 
the sailing race were good, and much interest was centered in Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s new Nautilus. Unfortunately, however, he was un- 
able to get a suit of sails made for ber in time, and was therefore 
compelled to stand out from this event. In the running race, how- 
ever, the new boat showed considerable speed, and won, after a good 
race with the old Pearl, now Violet. During the day the band of the 
H. A. C. performed a selection from their repertoire, and greatly 
aided to the enjoyment of the meeting. The results of the various 
events were as follows: 

Half: mile yey race, any canoes.—Claud Scott, 1; 8. Futcher, 
2. Asplendid race, Futcher leading at the start, Scott passing him 
at the half distance, aud winning by 4 bare five feet. 

Paddling and sailing race: sail before wind, and paddle back.—A. 
B. Ingram, 1: J. V. Vesey-Fitzgerald, 2. Fitzgerald led in the run 
— but got in a mess with his sails on rounding, Ingram winning 
easily. 

Mile Paddling in Rob Roys.—Claud Scott, 1; P. Nisbet. Won any- 
how, Nisbet giving up at half distance. ; 

Half-mile double canoe race, lady and gentleman in each canoe.— 
F. W. Lewis-Farrar and lady, 1; P. Nishet and lady: E. L. P. Nisbet 
and lady, 0. Won easily. 

Sailing race, four times round.—T. F. Knowles,Gladys, 1; E.A. Leach, 
Wave, 2: W. Watney, Violet, 0; H. Church, Imogene, 0. Violet got 
away first, but was passed by Gladys. In the second round, how- 
ever, Violet got away again and had a good lead, when her skipper 
got literally *‘up a tree,” and extinguished his chance. Imogene got 
an unlucky puff, which nearly filled her, so the Wave was left to walk 
in for second place. 

Mile paddling challenge cup.—M. A. Ord-Mackenzie, the holder, did 
not put in an appearance, and the race lay between Claud Scott and 
Futcher, the former winning. after a good race, by about three 
lengths. Both men steered miserably. 

Sailing race, running only.—W. Baden-Powell, Nautilus, 1; W. Wat- 
ney, Violet 2; J. Vesey Fitzgerald, Zoedone, 3; H. Church, Imogene, 
0. The new Nautilus, with a small sail borrowed for the occasion, 
sailed a good race and won. 

Four-paddle race.—Claud Scott, E. L. P. Nisbet, H. K. Bridger, P. 
Nisbet, 1; S. Futcher, W. E. Graham, G. V. Gaskell, A. B. Ingram, 0. A 
splendid race, the boats being neck-and neck all. the way, Scott’s crew 
just winning by half a length. 

Chase over land and water.—P. Nisbet, 1; S. Futcher, 0. Futcher 
was first across the river, but hurried too much on getting his canoe 
out of the water and in again; Nisbet taking matters more coolly, got 
his canoe in right side up and won easily. 

Scratch fours, half mile.—First heat; H. Davenport, G. V. Gaskell, 
W. O’Mally, and P. Hart 1; E. L. P. Nisbet, Carpenter, P. Nisbet, and 
W. Scott, 0. Won by three lengths —Second heat: H. Tuppin, C. L. 
O’Mally, Chancellor, and Claud Scott, 1; G. J. B. Porter, E. Morley. 
H. Church and G. Ingram, 0.—Final heat: C. Scott’s crew, 1; Daven- 

rt’s crew 0. A splendid race, resulting in favor of Scott’s crew by a 
ength.—London Field, July 5. 


CRUISING CANOES AND THE A. C. A. RULES. 


Games the publication of the official programme of the annual 
\O races, the attention of canoeists generally has been drawn to a 
most important feature of the present racing rules, their influence 
on canoe models. It will be admitted without question that the main 
end in view in all canoe legislation is the enco ement of legitimate 
cruising, and to that end the development of the best possible model 
for general cruising work and the limitation of extreme types and 
racing machines. 

The value of canoe races in the pect: and promotion of the 

sport is beyond dispute. They add greatly to the interest of canoe- 
ing. They can be held at all times, on any afternoon through the 
season, and so are open to many who cannot spare time for cruising. 
To their influence we owe many of the most valuable improvements 
in boats and gear, and they occupy deservedly a prominent place in 
our meets; but with them comes the necessity for fixed and carefully 
prepared rules. Even without racing some limit or definition of a 
canoe would be necessary, but to class the boats propeily for the 
races is the first requisite. Those most interested in such work would 
naturally be racing men, and the chances are that in their eagerness 
to provide sport for all they will forget the medium boats and favor 
the racers, both sailing an dling. 
_ In criticising any set of rules, the test question. is, “What is their 
influence on canoe models,’ or what classes of canoes will be built 
under them, and in connection with this, it must be considered that 
the records of all sports prove, that where a limit is set, competition 
will always force the contestants to build up to it in time. 

The history of the present rules is known to all canoeists; in 1881 
a committee of three was appointed by the A. C. A. to draw up rules 
and sailing regulations; their work was submitted to seven other 
canoeists, representatives of various clubs, and the work amended in 
accordance with their suggestions, after which the rules were dis- 
tributed among canoeists for their opinions, before being finally sub- 
mitted to the Association and being After a limited trial in 


one regatta, the regatta committee of 1882 and 3 rejected them, in 


favor of thuse at present in use, which have thus far had also one 
season’s trial. 

In the former rules, every canoe was placed definitely in a fixed 
class, according to its leading dimensions, races being ar ed for 
that class, both paddling and sailing, the consequence being that the 
same boats came together in each race, and if one improved his ad. 
vantages as a sailing boat by an undue sacrifice of paddling requis 
ites, he paid for it by ye at a disadvantage in paddling, and vice 
versa. Of course there will always be some boats difficult to place 
in any one class under any rules, but the difficulties arising under 
the former rules. owing to diversity of size, there never having been 
any standard or limit ~~ would disappear in a few seasons, 
as the rules were built up to. The new rules were based on an en 
tirely different plan, the Lepore’ 4 distinction being sailing canoes, 
and paddling canoes, or two totally distinct classes, the hmit of size 
for each being widely different. The immediate tendency of such a 
rule is evidently to develop special boats, some fast under peddle. 
and others — fast for sailing, and while one year is hardly long 
enough to test the matter conclusively, the coming meet will prob- 
abJy prove the truth of the above, by bringing out boats built t> the 
limit in one class, but useless in the other, such boats of course tak- 
ing the prizes, to the exclusion of the all-around canoe 

or instance, taking a canoe of 1428. it is called upon to paddle 
against a canoe of 1728, a handicap of 3ft. in favor of he latter boat, 
certainly an immense advantage, other things being equal. In sail- 
ing it is brought against a boat 16X28, or 2ft. against it. The smaller 
or Rob Roys, 26in., must paddle against a boat 2ft. longer, and their 
only chance for a sailing race is with a canoe 16x28, in which their 
chances are decidedly poor. The 14x30 canoes must also give 2ft. of 
length, and even then there is but one paddling race that they can 
enter, while in sailing, in the three races they can enter they are 
heavily handicapped. The entire pressure of the rules then, is to 
boats either 16 28in. or 1630, both of which sizes are but little used, 
and by the general practice of canoeists are far from the best, and 
while, at present, the small intrinsic value of the prizes makes the 
pressure comparatively light, as races increase in the clubs, as they 
are rapidly doing, canoes of other dimensions must withdraw almost 
entirely from them. 

It will be easier to say after the present season how far this evil 
will extend, but we would call the attention of all canoeists to the 
rules, as worthy of their most careful consideration, with a view to 
their improvement. One of the first requisites of a measurement 
rule is stability, that it should remain as far as possible unchanged, 
in order that boats built under it may not be outclassed in a year or 
so, and we would not advise another ill-considered and radical change, 
bd a —— effort on the part of all for the removal of the present 

ifficulties. 


THE A. C. A. RACES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Whitlock’s letter and the editorial note following tt give a dif- 
ferent aspect to the programme question, but there is still an umcer- 
tainty about some points. First let me say that the Mohican resolu- 
tions were agg ag by the programme published in FoREST AND 
STREAM, which Mr. Whitlock has declared incorrect, but which was 
nearly the same asa proof which he offered for my perusal some 
time previous, and against which I protested, without effect, as I sup- 

osed, since the chairman of the Regatta Committee wrote to me un- 

avorably and then published a letter defending outside ballast (which 
Mr. Tyson has ably met). Therefore we had every reason to believe 
that the programme in ForREST AND STREAM was authentic. but re- 
ferring to Canoeist, 1 find: 

12. Sailing light race, 3 P. M., 144 miles 

(a) Canoes without ballast. 

(b) Canoes with heavy board only. 

I infer from Mr. Whitlock’s last letter that the a and 6 do not refer 
to classes. The use of these letters is somewhat misleading, there- 
fore, but this does not matter much if it is clearly explained. 

But the next inference (or rather consequence) is that in light races 
Classes A and B are to compete together, in fact, Mr. Whitlock writes 
that in that race, ‘which has always been for any canoe, the divi- 
sions into A and Bclasses becomes unnecessary.’’ Now, referring to 
the no ballast race in last year’s programme, I find classes A and B 
mentioned, and I remember that, although sailed together, they were 
separate races with separate prizes, and it seems to me that the idea 

"of cutting down the programme is not furthered by adding a light 
race for canoes with heavy racing appliances, if it has to be done by 
crowding the real light boats into a single race where Class A boats 
-have no chance against their bigger opponents. It simply a)ters our 
complaint that there was no light race for Class B to one that there 
is none for Class A, and asI have not, from the commencement of 
this discussion. wished to obtain advantages for my own boat but 
have only asked for an equitable arrangement, I think the situation 
is not improved. 

Only one Class A Mohican canoe is likely to be at the next meet, 
the Marion, and it was her owner who offered the resolution petition- 
ing in favor of Class B. Now it is her turn to be advocated. She was 
proved at Newburgh to be a good boat and skillfully commanded, yet 
it is well known that against three inches more beam she has no 
chance worth speaking of, and that too, in her proper and favorite 
trim of no ballast. There are many canoes of the same type; I speak 
of the Marion only as an instance of her class. 

It seems to me to be evident without argument that each of the 
classes, A and B, should have a rave without ballast. I think they 
were the most valuable races on the programme and the ones most 
likely to encourage good canoeing in fair boats not over-rigged. At the 
same time I personally, and the Mohicans as a club, are sorry to be 
thus at variance with the chairman of the Regatta Committee, know- 
ing how able and bepeficial his previous services to the A. C. A. have 
been. For my part I would withdraw everything and say no more 
rather than assume the responsibility of being a useless entic. I 
commenced as a petitioner, circumstances have since put me in the 
attitade of a critic. I have no more to say on this question unless it 
is the.opinion of the A. C, A. that enough is not yet said. 

RoBERT W. GIBSON. 

[As stated last week, the error alluded to was in the original copy 
sent to us by the Regatta Committee. It would be very easy to divide 
the canoes mm the first division of race No. 12 into A and B classes, 
starting all together, of course. The main difficulty, as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, lies in the basis of the present rules. ] 





THE LOG BOOK. 


IX.—A CRUISE ON THE MERRIMACK. 


EAVING Salem by the first train on the Fourth of July, the canoe 
Joie started for a cruise down the Merrimack, from Lawrence 
and through to Ipswich. The Joie is a canvas canoe of the Rob Roy 
style, decked over, and is a home-made craft. Leaving the canoe at 
North Andover, being nearer the river than Lawrence, I went ino 
the city, my object being to see if I could - a friend, who is a canoe- 
ist ef some note, to ee mea short distance down the river: 
but on reaching his house I learned that he had left early in the morn- 
ing to go up the river, so I returned to North Andover ae. 
ith a little assistance I got the canoe into the water and started 
down the river. There was a slight breeze up the river, so the crew 
was obliged to take tothe paddle. Moving slowly down, and stop- 
ping occasionally to go ashore, it was nearly noon before the Joie 
reached St. Mitchel’s Falls, which she ran in safety luckily, as tney 
were her first rapids. A short distance below I m+t a couple of boats. 
whose occupants were camping further down tor the day, They 
kindly invited me to stop and take dinner with them, which invitation 
I accepted, and remained there until 3 o'clock, when, bidding them 
good-by, I continued on my journey. 

Passing by Haverhill and Groveland, I reached a good camping 
ground about a mile and a half or two miles below Groveland bridge 
on the right hand side of the river. It is around a curve that hidesa 
— ground below the bridge from sight, on a grassy bank amid a 

arge group of trees. There is plenty of; wood and a farmhouse near 

by, where you can obtain milk, etc. Landmg there I pulled the Joie 
on the bank and put up my canoe tent and prepared for the night. 
About eleven o’clock I was awakened by the sound of rain on the 
tent, but as that was waterproof it did not trouble me. It rained 
until seven o’clock the next morning, sv the Joie did not get started 
until nine. 

During the night the wind had shifted and was blowing down the 
river, so I hoisted my two ‘“‘leg of mutton” sails and bid my friends 
of the farmhouse good-bye, and the Joie bore away down the river 
for Newburyport. 

She had a hard struggle through Rock’s bridge, as the tide was 
running up strong, but she made it all right at last; at Amesbury the 
wind died away and she finished the distance to Newburyport under 
a “spruce breeze.” 

The crew stopped there awhile for luncheou and tried to get some 
information concerning Plum Island River, which he did not under- 
stand very well, Leaving there under full sail again, the Joie sailed 
down nearly to Woodbridge Island, where I asked some men if that 
was Plum Island River; they told me it was, sol started through. 
The tide was running out strong and the water was getting shallow, 
but supposing that the channel was just aheadI kept on until the 
Joie was hand dry onthe mud fiats about three-quarters of a 
mile from either shore. A man who was shooting told me that the 
tide would not be in until six o’clock, so I propped the canoe up on 
the mud and took a nap and read until the tide rose. 

At a quarter past 60’clock I started for Ipswich Little Neck. There 
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trong current and wind against me through the river, and so 
I = obliged to paddle. On reaching the Sound I was completely 
jost, having no landmarks to steer by, for it was dark and the wind 
was blowing hard. At last, seeing a light inshore, I decided to paddle 
for itand learn where I was. On reaching it and finding a beach, I 
went ashore and learned that I was up Parker River. 

‘As it was then about 9 o’clock 1 decided not to go any further that 
night, and on being offered a bunk in a small shanty, I accepted and ; 

ed the night there. In the morning, after a hearty breakfast in 
a cottage, the Joie started for the Little Neck again. There was a 
stiff breeze blowing against her, so the crew were obliged to paddle 
across. It was a hard, wet struggle, but the Neck was reached at 
last, and there the Joie stayed until the next morning. I met some 
Salem friends and remained there that night. 

In the morningI paddled up to Ipswich and took the train for 
Beverly, where I put the canoe overboard again and paddled up to 
the wharf, reaching it at 10 o’clock in safety. Thus ended my first 
eruise, but I hope not the last, Jorg. 





CRUISING NOTES.—Messrs. J. L. Greenleaf, Knickerbocker C. C., 
Frank J. Proctor and A. G. Webster, Harvard C. C., called at this | 
place (Newburgh) July 17,Mr. Greenleaf being on a cruise to Albany 
and the Messrs. Proctor and Webster en route to the Lake George C. 
Cc. meet at Lake George and the A. C. A. meet at Grindstone.— 
PIXxIgé. 

Dr. Neidé and Mr. Newman reached Plattsburg on July 9, Rouse’s 
Point, 10th, and crossed by rail to Ogdensburg on the 11th, starting 
up the St. Lawrence on the 12th. For twe days progress was very 
slow against wind and current, while rain at intervals made matters 
worse. On Monday the wind came from the east, so an early start 
was made, the remaining run of nearly thirty miles being made in 
five hours, before the wind, both canoeists being soaked with spray. 
The wind changed back again just after their arrivalin camp. Dr. 
Neidé is now hard at work on the island, and reports that he cannot 
hire any help. There are, no doubt, plenty of canoeists who have time 
to spend an extra week in camp. and a little help from some of them | 
now will be very acceptable. 

CANOFING IN PITTSBURGH.—Canoeing is rapidly becoming 
more popular in Pittsburgh, and aside from three perfectly organized 
and equipped canoe clubs, every urchin and street gamin that enjoys 
a love for aquatic sport, has drawn upon his limited amount of geuius, 
and converted an indescribable mass of driftwood into a canoe 
shaped *‘something,’’ which he paddles to and fro with a broken oar, 
or a piece of board, with ali the pride and satisfaction of the com- 
mander of the finest lapstreak.—C. A. R 


CANOE PHOTOS.—We have received from Mr. F. H. Pullen, two 
handsome photos of the Merrimack River meet. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


A NEW NAUTILUS CANOE.—MIr. Baden-Poweil has just completed 
a new Nautilus canoe for cruising and oceasional rac 


“trial trip” her in the regatta races of the Royal C. C. to-day at Ted- 
dington. As regards model, she looks ‘‘fairness itself; there is not 
a hollow line in her. She has a considerabie rise of floor, with a rak- 
ing midsbip section, and a long, fine “‘run.’’ Her designer’s aim is to 
create # craft which, under light spars, and with only stores for bal- 
test (in addition to a cruising centerplate) shall paddle easily, sail 
well. and at the same time afford sleeping accommodation, and yet 
not be too heavy tor her crew to haul about on shore. These qualities 
from the look of her, will no doubt be attained; and, further, when 
ballasted, sparred, and ‘:plated”’ for a race, she should cause a flutter 


among the basbful ones of the racing tleet. Her leading dimensions | 
are, length 15ft, beam 22t. 7}4in.. depth 16in. There are several novel | 


features about her—notably, in that she has two complete watertight 
bulkheads, which prevent any possibility of a wash of water fore and 
aft in the event of shipping a sea, or filling the cockpit in a squall, the 
fore and aft compartments being got at by means of deck hatchways, 
instead of bulkbead doors. The after end of the “‘well’’ is so arranged 
as to seat a passenger for short trips, and forms, when not so used, a 
comfortaole head and shoulder rest for her skipper when sailing. 
She has no side deck flaps, but is so constructed that the skipper can 
lie down a* full length under the side deck and steer with his feet. 
Her sheer and general appearance are very taking to the eye, and 
suggest good sea-going qualities. Her own sails are not yet ready. 
However, an old suit is being fitted to her for the regatta; but even 
then her owner will have ali his work cut out to get her fitted by the 
time of the first race. She has been put together in little more than 
a fortnight by the able R. C. C. builder, Mr. Turk, of Kingston, and 
shows considerable excellence in material and workmanship. The 
Nautilus will compete in the cruiser race and in both the sailmg races 


to-day at the R. C. C. regatta at Teddington.—London Field, June 28. ! 


OSHKOSH C. C. ANNUAL RACES.—The Oshkosh C. C. held their 
first annual races on Wednesday, July 16. The course was three 
miles triangular, the wind very light from the East. The start was 
made at 3 P. M., the following boats crossing: Aloka, W. J. McCoy; 
Alice, Otto Schloerb; Sis, A. M. Von Kaas; Reine, W. A. Session; 
Meta, Oscar Timm; Bon Ami, R. P. Finney; Dollie R., W. A. Rad- 
ford, and Jen, Wm. Brand. The race was very slow owing to the 
lack of wind, Bon Ami winning in 1:28:20, with Jen, Lis and Keine fol- 
lowing. Afterward a scrub race was sailed, in which Alice was first, 
Reine second, and Aloka third. Bon Ami takes the champion flag 
for the balance of the year, and holds the challenge prize until won 
by another boat. 


SEAWANHAKA C. Y. C. RACE FOR CANOES.—The annual open | 


boat races of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C., on July 30, will be open to 
canoes of all recognized canoe clubs, a prize valued at $30 being given. 
The conditions are given in our yachting columns. 


and will ; 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nep, Allegany.—See our last issue for fish seasons. 
N. J. O., Blairsville, Pa.—The gun has a good reputation. 


C. C. M.—Please give me the names of five or six most important 
flies for trout fishing in the Adirondacks the first of August. Ans. 
Coachman, Professor, Red Spinner, Montreal, Red Ibis, and Queen of 


| the Water. 


J.T. G., Keyport, N. Y.—1. You can carry 50ft. in mainsail and 20ft 
in mizzen, for moderate cruising rig. 2. Step mainmast 2ft. 6in. from 
bow, mizzen 2ft. 9in. from stern. 3. Write to C. A. Neidé, Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y. 

X. Y. Z.—In an ash and lancewood, 7 ounce, three-joint fly-rod 
should the middle joint be of ash or lancewood? Ans. It is largely 
a matter of taste. ncewood is heavier than ash, and the latter is 
generally used. This would be our choice. 


Pirticus—Will you kindly inform me (1) if the fishing in Lake 
Ronkonkoma, L. I..is good enough to warrant going there for a week? 
2. Are there any fish in the lake which are forbidden to be caught? 
3. Could I camp out there? Ans. The fishing is fair there but at times 
is overdone. 2. No. 3. Yes. 


J. L, L.—What varnish is best to use in revarnishing a split bamboo 
rod, and I would also be obliged for any other points as to keeping a 
rod of that kind in good condition. Ans. Shellac dissolved in alcohol. 
Keep the rod well varnished and do not tie it too tightly in the case. 
Let it lie down instead of standing. 


GRayLineg.—1. Where is the best fishing among the Thousand 
Islands, especially near Kingston? ¢. At what date does duck shooti 
commence? Ans. 1. Inside of Howe Islund, and between that an 
Grindstone on the east. South between Wolfe Island and Cape Vin- 
cent. 2. On the Canada side Aug. 15. New York side Sept. 1. 


AMATEUR. Paterson, N. J.—1. How is the silk prepared for tying 
guides on a fishing rod? 2. What is the best wood tor the butt of a 


| light trout rod, the wood to be light and of sufficient strength? Ans. 


1. No preparation is necessary; take silk thread and wind it around 
the guides and finish with an invisible kpot. 2. Ash is commonly 
used and is as good as any if tough and close grained. 


Ewor.—Can you inform me what is the togue, its scientific name 
and habitat; also tne best work on ichthyology? Ans. ‘Togue is 
merely a local name for the fish otherwix: known as lake trout, 
salmon trout, etc. (Salvelinus namaycash). Get Synopsys of N.A. 
Fishes, by Jordan and Gilbert; Bulletin 16 of the U. 8S. National 
Museum, It may be difficult to obtain now. You can get Jordan’s 
Pm of the Vertebrates” from Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
or $3. 





HUMPHREYS 
VET ERINGY ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF _ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 

Menageries and others with perfect success. 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. . 
A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
8.B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c. 
C.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
D.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 
E.E, Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
F.F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, T5c. 
G.G Prevents Abortion, - - --- - - T5c. 
H.-H. Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 75c. 
1.1, Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, &c. 75c. 
J.J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, -—_ - 
Veterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, - + - - - 88.¢ 
Medicator,- ---+------::+*s- 35 
hese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
address on_ receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 


Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (350 pp.)sent 
free by mailon receipt of price, 50 cents. 


t@"Pamphiets sent free on application. | 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. | 


ulton Street. New York. 





states the length and quality of the leaders in it. 


illustrated catalogue. 


“MIST COLOR” LEADERS. 


Being consumers of nearly three-fourths of the total amount of silk worm gut imported in this country, and 
having in Murcia, Spain, increased our facilities for the manufacture of silk worm gut, we are enabled to secure a 
selection of material for our leaders beyond wiat even we have ever had. The leader being one of the most im- 
portant articles in an angler’s outfit, we have long given particular attention not only to the material of which it 
is composed, but also to the manner of making or tying it. All of our leaders have a place every three feet, made 
quadruple by looping, so that the flies can be easily adjusted and will not wear the leader unnecessarily. All of 
ur leaders are ‘Mist Colored.” Every envelope contains one dozen leaders; has our name and trade mark on it; 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 120-page 


ABBEY cé& IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Eine EF*ishing Tackle, 


48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, AND 33 & 35 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK. 





SILK WORM GUT. | 


EB. LATASA, 385 Broadway, N. Y., 


] 


SAS. FE. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment ot 

Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy £xImon } 

Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to fine, $5.00. | 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 





S. ALLCOCK & CO., 


Fishing Tackle. ia tut, rig tate ares 


REDDITCH, ENG, 









Rods, Reels, Lines, Arti- 2 Eu deen Spe Sc : 
me ollowsPoint ¢ 

LIMERICK HOOKS 
ficial Baits =| fp LMERIOK HOOKS 


REDDITCH. ae 


Trade Mark wag 
No. __ Ringed. . 100. aR 

SE RRO BE BE eat 

Hooks made of the best Spring Steel, Swivels. 
Phantom Baits, Patent Standard Fiy Book, Patent 
Waterproof Lock Joint, Trout Rods, Patent Spring 
Hook Swivel. All descriptions of Fishing Goods, 
which can be had through all wholesale houses in 
the United States. 

AWARDS: Gold medals at Paris, Berlin, Nor- 
wich, Wurzburg and Calcutta. and the highest 
awards at Sidney, Melbourne, Adelaide, South 
Africa, Toronto, London, and other exhibitions. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Flies for all Waters. 


Special patterns tied to order 









APPLETON & LITCHFTELL 7 7 
304 Washington St., Boston, Mass, Harrisan’s Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 








JOHN MOoOoorRnwh, 
MANUFACTCRER OF i Trade Pos : 5 


| 

- | 

Carria es and Harn ess | Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 
unprincipled house, to - their own ee 

( sen ae ; aad Tork. | ends, and to attempt to damage our good name 

Jf all Descriptions. Substantial, Serviceable Work. having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 


Mark. 





Leather Top Buggies and Phaetons......... $100 up | facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
Rockaways and Depot Wagons.. ........... 100 up | take this opportunity of informing the American 
egant Jumpseat Carriages...........-..-- 135 up | and British public that such reports are utterl 
Handsome Surreys, Lawrences, etc......... ol? up | false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
coupes and Coupe Rockaways..........-.-- 250 up | employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
op Delivery Wagon............ + tees sene 125 up | world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
Road and Village Carts, Road Wagons, Sulkeys; ete. | of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 

approach ours, which are to be ed y Baan 

Excellent Light Buggy Harness.............. $10 up | the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 

rocers’ and Delivery Harness..............- 18 up Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Light EY SENN coca. cisiccescecesvoens 35 up | Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fis 


| Se eee ae 22up | Hooks, Redditch, England. 
And Horse & Stable Requisites of allKinds. ee also of Fishing Tackle of every 
57 &€ 59 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. ! description. Sewing and Sewing © Needles. 


yo 


Eine F"ishine Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass Multiplymg Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25: 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
25 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00: 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on t, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
[wisted Leaders, 3 leugth, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
— les of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings, J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn, 
ALE ONT AAT OLLIE 2 ES SEITE LE SE OTE IEC I EIA HI) ah ER PgR Re a 
Ex YWTN Oo CEH’s 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


_ These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Saraple 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by % 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SOLD BY ALL GUN DEALERS AND WHOLESALED BY 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York_City, 
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PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE.| THE PETMECKY | gamex « sxxpmis, 


































Brass Multiplyiag Reels with balance handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., — 120ft.. $1.25; 
180ft:, $1.50; 240ft.. $1.75; B00ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; GOOft., $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft , $3.00. Nickel plating 
and Drags extra. Brass Click Reels, 25yds , 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 cents.; 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe’s 
Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per 
doz, -Single Gut T:out and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double Twisted 
Leaders, 3 length. 5 cts.; 4 length, 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra heavy 4-ply, 
4 length, 25cts. Trout Flies, 50 cts. per doz.: Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 
by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Had. OPEN EVENINGS. 


OUR NEW MODEL 


THREE BARREL 


Our new Franklin Bat 
cannot be surpassed. Price 
$5.50. Wearesole makers 
of the Regulation Ball, adopted by the 0.8. N. L. T. 
Association, April 5, 1884, and Se Intercollegiate 
L. T. Association May 7, 1984. e Playing Rules or 
Lawn Tennis, with complete catalogue of our popu- 
lar Feeds by mail, 10c. stamps. 

ECK & SNYDER, 126. 128, 130 Nassau st., N. Y. 











Refrigerator Baskets. 
GUN CLEANER. The grandest thing ever invented for fishermen 


The only Cleaner that will thoroughly cleana gun _ | Or for parties living out of town, as articles of a 
barrel, doing the work equally well in choke bores | perishable nature can be carried around all day in 
without adjustment. Will do the work quicker and = — Ss on a eee as - 
better th 11 other impl for th rpose, ese in 1 w 
ee Oe Se ee ee ¢ boiler felt are perfect portable refrigerators, pre- 





combined. Price, $1.25. By mail, 10 cents extra. Ask P A 
your dealer for it, Disoount to the trade. Circular | serving the contents an ving — of ice-water 
free. J. C, PETMECKY,. for drinking pur . They are made of the best 

Wholesale Dealer in Guus, Fishing Tackle, etc., Aus- | rattan, with drop handles, double lids and straps on 
tin, Texas. top, and are the strongest and most handsome 


gg made. Two sizes. _ ~~ and 
$4.50. Sent by express on receipt of price by the 
A NEW DISCOVERY! patentee, JOHN RK. HARE, 63 Fayette street, Balti- 


THE NIAGARA TARGET BALL, | —-—-—====— 


Patented December 18th, 1883. 

COAL BLACK AND BREAKS LIKE GLASS. 276 and 278 Division street, Detroit, Mich. 

Impossible for shot to penetrate this ball without Fae 
haviug it fly to pieces; one pellet of shot will break 
it; sure test of shooters’ skill; no unaccountable 
misses. Clubs will not use any other target ball 
after giving these a fair trial. Ask your dealer for 
them. Write for circulars to NIAGARA TAR- 
GET BALL CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


tae uvud NEWS 
TCU To LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of: 








PRICE, $75 TO $250. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. * 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 Ibs. weight. The rifle ws perfectly accurate. 


i. O. SMITH, Maker, Syracuse,N. Y. 


UP & MCS FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 
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He oO La A B | R D E fered, Now’s your time to get up : - . 
2 orders for our celebrated eas 
err ayn hs and Coffees, and secure a beauti- Manufacturer of Decoy Ducks of all kinds. First 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7: third qual- 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated | ity, +5. Also geese, brant, coot. swan and sni 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss decoys. Duck and turkey calls. Decoys made like 
Decorated Toilet Fet._, For full particulars address any pattern furnished. without extra charge 


Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 


Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
TS. Sox 289, $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. Large stock. 


» «GUNNING COAT. =~" 


Edge of game pocket turned up to 
show the net bottom, whieh permits 
ventilation, yo 4 and distention. 





= we at 








Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 


THIS 


Z i 4) } 
U PTH EG R 0 V E is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 





Right and left sides alike. 
AND Can oe worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven Corduroy oo Preece esses cancers $10 S 
M LELLAN pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, . Trowsers. .............. 5 00 
C 5 dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a successfu Linen Duck RE oreiccwsctvetwaewaete 5 00 
day without !osing a hair or feather. We will mail it to ‘i oor eco eeie re 2 S 
Valpa ‘aiso, Ind. you. postage paid, for $2.00. Send »reast measure. Cotton Duck Coat..... 2.2.2...) 4.00 
— oe _ ee 2 00 
beg Re ee 2 50 
Cap OF COMMING. «iv ncncvccncsccss 2 00 
7 RRs esie a sicincisinsh sina menacas 1 00 
Gaiters of Leather................. 3 00 
PP” AEE uiaig Savio xbaicmieenees 2 00 





Sent everywhere in the United States on 
receipt of price. 


HENNING, CLOTHIER, Ul JL 
E—Exit from game pocket. 


A—Openings to game pocket. 

B—Pockets for empty sheHs. 410 Seventh Street, F—Entrances to game pocket. 
C—Pockets for loaded hells. G—Net bottom game pocket. 
D—Poeckets for caps, etc. WASHINGTON CITY. H—Game pocket. 


AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
rae WIiCHOo LS 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 























The American Arms Co., manufacturers of the Fox patent double guns, are now running their entire 
gun machinery on the single semi-hammerless guns and their new double-action extracting pistols, and 
will make no more double guns at present, except on orders, at full prices. The undersigned, havi 
purchased all their stock of Fox guns. some 300 in all, of the various grades, No. 5 list and above, wi 
offer them to sportsmen—"‘first come, first serve’’—at 25 per cent. discount from the regular list while 
they last; Here is an opportunity to purchase a fine gun at an unprecedentedly low price. They are all 
warranted of the finest qualities in every respect, and cannot be duplicated when this lot is exhausted. 

Orders may be sent as usual to the AMERICAN ARMS CO., or to F. H. RAYMOND, Treas- 
urer, 103 Milk Street, Koston Will be sent C. O. D. for trial and examination. 


Sportsmen’s Wear. 











os - 1, Barnard Capvas Shooting Coat, - - = 

To. s ‘se “6 os os ~ 

—e ‘i a . - : i INTER-STATE CLAY PIGEON TOURNAMENT 
Under the auspices of the 


For sale by all gun and as goods dealers. Ask for them; 
see that our trade mark is on the lining. They are the best; take no 


other. 


Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co., Cincinnati, O., 


We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, At Metropolitan Base Ball Park, N. Y. City, Aug. 14, 15 & 16. 
Waterproof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Carryall Bags, (Cor. First ave. and 107th st., via Third ave. Elevated R.R.) Admission 25 cents. 
Gun Cases, Cartridge Bag:, Shell Boxes, and every de- | For full programme, etc., send to above Company at Cincinnati, or at 59 Murray street, New York City. 
scriptien of goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, HBADQUARTERS: ASTOR HOUSE, EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Corduroy and Waterprocf Leather. 
Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free , PATENT BREEOH & MUZZLE-LOADING 
Yacht Cannon, 


upon application. 
C0., 10 i i . 

REE SEREARD & 06; Satins i Soha Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N.Wuute, Manager. 
a STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 
se . H 9 «DD UME OLEN EE: Also Mfrs. of Shelton Auxiliary Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 


. ea and Cartridge Grooving Machines. 
A Lotion for Sportsmen, Excursionists & Others. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Protects persons using it from the attacks of MOSQUITOES, 


BLACK FLIES, and other insects, and from SUNBURN and the TARGET BALLS AND BALL PIGEONS. 


disagreeable effects of exposure to the weather. 
New and Superior to all others. 


: Icis a to the = and a —— reeable om: age 
ees and cleanly, not staining the aot Buen, aad washes @ Sample barrel of the New Ball and a handsome silver 
readily on the application of soap and water. et cans te any address for $3.00. The Moyer “Ball 
MANUFACTURED BY Pigeon” and trap will be ready about April 15. Trap, $15; 

Pigeons, $18 per M. Any club desiring to test the new ball 


THOS. JENNESS & SON, 12 West Market Sq., Bangor. thoroughly we will send 100@ for $5, after which the regular 


; : : price will be inflexible at $9 per M. Card’s latest ball trap, 
Sold by the leading dealers in sporting goods throughout the country one we guarantee and recommend, and 1000 balls for 
Price, 50 Cents Per Bottle. 


the <— 
$14. The trap in exchange for your old ball trap and $6.50. 
N. B.—When ordering please mention this paper. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman's Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“Ww irmimNG SHooTInNnG” 


Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the medern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting ; 
directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 
































Fragrant Vanity air 
AND 


Cloth of Gold 
CIGARETTES. 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. If you do not use them, atrial will convince 
you that they have no equal. Two hundred millions sold in 1883. 


13 First Prize Medals Awarded. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. |DOG TRAINING. 


ANGLING TALKS. 


By GEORGE DAWSON. 


A™@=U have a fashion of indulging in reverential ref- 

erences to Izaak Walton as the great and only writer 
on their pastime. The truth is that in these later days many 
a man has discoursed on angling more felicitously than Wal- 
ten ever did or could. George Dawson was such a writer. 
His Angling Tulks are about bass, grayling, brook and sea 
trout, and salmon fishing, and his descriptions and anecdotes 
of the famous anglers with whom he fished are worthy of 
Christopher North. By and by, when this book is twenty- 
five years older, it will be sought as one of the classics of 


angling literature. Did you ever see a copy of it / > 





Price, 50 Cents. 





JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


Y and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 
always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 

on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has had a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 


By S. T. HAMMOND. 


HE was a promising puppy, and when you turned him 

over to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill--all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now this 
could not have happened if you had been wise enough to buy 
a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure moments 


game animals, The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a | trained the dog yourself instead of having him broken by some 


perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The 
first edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4, 


Price, $2.50. 


one else. We are selling edition after edition of this book, 


| and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing dogs for 
| work in the field. 


Price, $1.00. 


sent postpaid by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, | frivicarssiaitisied'in thisline of business. 


PIEPER’S PATENT B.L. Gouons 


LEAD THE MARE E'T: 







The Large Demand Proves Their 


POPULARITY. ARE REMARKABLE, 








ADVANTAGES OFFERED: ree 
F REGULARITY 
CHEAPNESS. PESORNAN 
STRENGTH. 3 and ACCURACY. 
SYMMETRY. ; TT Bh] 
DURABILITY. © Ss The D lA N A ' = The Parts are Interchangeable, 





{This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 


are with it. The sales during the past season have been unprecedented. | ° 12g. 10g. 
No. 600—Ribbon' twist barrels, Scott action, double olt, fine quality steel-treed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. | No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 
tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, | pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber i cine eiWadevewsudsédabadhiseakdebandwentees 37 00 $38 00 
finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 598—Damascus barrels, rest same aS NO. 588. ... 0... -ee eee ence ee eeee cece eeeeeeeetees .00 41 00 
gwoddeas in Telief............cccccccccunse oo, sercwsecaregececsesescssscccssersccsccsees $57 00 $60 00 | 589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588..............000+ «+ 4700 «648 00 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings.............. 7000 = 7% 00 | 599—Damascus  “ = hig 7 oe St My on ian h dees adeednaadiwe 5000 5200 
610—Same, with fine Damascus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 | 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W.C.F. ... ........... 40 00 
615—The best quality in every particular...... .....csccecccccccrscccccccceccccceccecees 125 00 180 00 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar locks..............ccceccccccccecccssces ccsccecs 50 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
If your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you ae ae Get him to send for one on approval. 





THE & D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammeriess 
Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges, 
COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M,. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


A BLAZE? 


Are you bound for the woods? Do you know the 
| way? No? Then follow the blazes “‘Nessmuk has 


| made with his little hatchet. In other words (lest 


= 


| 
| 





Great Reduction im = Prices z 











BALLARD and MARLIN RIFLES. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. | 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER 
Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, qm 


Stover Pumping Windmills 
—SUCCESSORS TO— for Railroads, Villages, Suburban 
| houses. Lawns, Dairies, Brick Yards, 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY | Draming. Irwating, ete. as. well as 
? | Geared Windmills ‘of ail sizes, for 
running Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 
> J. D. BROWER, 22 College Place, N.Y. 
City, Agent for Pennsylvania, N. Y. and N. J. 
Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill., U. 8S. A. 





you may not understand figurative language) buy 
study and be guided by ‘* Nessmuk’s” book on 
WoovcraFT. Its author has forgotten more about 
the woods and camp life than most book writers on 
that topic ever knew. WoopcraFrris compact, clear, 
concise, comprehensive, and full of sconce and 
gumption. Its price is $1.00. 


Hunting Boots & Shoes. 


gil, 
















. 


 g 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. | 





pEyas “ 
oa Z a= . 
zo " 
ac 
Zoos" 3]; 
§383 Made of best English grain leather either 
, Nos. 1 & 2 are especially made for trolling with flies for Black Bass. Se § bs black or red, with or without hob nails. 
E aeae The very best s and cheapest Shooting Boots 
z and Shoes made. 
Bates Belts and Ammunition Cases, 
20a Holsters and Belts, Bicycle Bags. 


EES EIN GS LA CEEETEES eee npc my ate cevanped =o sae 
your return home. JOHN D. BETHEL, 
‘ d tical of 
Of the best quality, all kinds and styles. ; Amateur Bquipments, Sen eer £ Manufacturer of Sportsman’s Goods 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 124 Chambers Street, New York. 
Write for prices. No postal cards, 


aoe vlsnetlil lhe tniniiitsliatie 
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Ee-ennedy Repeating Rifle 






The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 





These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 


as other magazine rifles. Cataiogues and price lists on application to the manutacturers, 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 





The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


| Sportsman’s Library. 


Kaist of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 
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| cigars and tobacco, books of angling, an 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ANGLING. | KENNEL. 
American Angler's Book, Norris 5 50 American Kennel, Burges..............+. ss 3 00 
NE, san onueinwnwnne OO 1 POR MOOR ME cians nesses sinavs suse cause samens 200 
Angling Talks, Dawson.... 50 | Dog, Diseases of, Hill..... ... . 200 
Angling. a Book on, Francis............. .. 7 5 | Dog Breaking, by Holabird... 2 
Angling Literature in Engiand...............- 1 25 | Dog Breaking, Hutchinson................ 375 
Black Bass Fishing, Hensnall.................- 3 00 | Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson 3 00 
RUNNER BRIOB 5 onc ceca seme ccewncaess 2 00 | Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond... 
RN PNIINE 505. i.:8 cto Culle's Spdip xin wns nied nb a Bevo wielow oA PEPE 5 vcg ness sku osnne acbaaseneechwciechsissseawe’ 5 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | Dogs ‘of Great Britain, America and other 
Fish and Fishing, Manly .................0+- ce ) LIN, 2 55a a, sarees vaniiek caeeelomcaeeh 200 
Fishing, Bottom or Float..............00: +000 50 | Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ % 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 8 50 | Dogs, Pomts for Judgmg................. sac 50 
Desnine TOMrast, TIRMOCK, ...... ccccccccesvescens 2 00 | Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.: cloth..... 60 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ...... .........00. 2 50 | Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ........ s 15 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes..................+ 1 25 | English Kennel C, S. Book, Vol. J.............. 5 00 
Fly and Worm Fishing.............-.-+scesss- 50 | English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III to X., each.. 4 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... 2 50 | Practical Kennel Guide.............ccscccesees 15 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 25 | Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... .... 3 75 
BUUGNO ORE PYGERIOD. ......5.- sicsccccvcescncecs 1 00 | Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands 7 50 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
Practical Trout Culture..........0.000 sscsese SP 1) SND IS 5 cnt enuseestneaa eeeeekinncioasyaeus nce 22 50 
POROMOR PROTMIBR, .. ..cewcscviccesccesnses Me ee ee eee 2 50 
EPMO TBO G-PIMNINGE,..«.0....cccsccccviveccsscce 2 50 | 
Bevemtihic Angler ......... ....rcccee svcrcescse 1 50 SPORTS AND GAMES, 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, | : 

ML Sieckiceacnkeesasecxeeuaseasiooe sre eerer kerk 2 00 | American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 
SRROUD  ncneatticpay <2 detwoneseacebneseemns 50 | Athletic Sports for Boys, bds 75c.: cloth....... 1 0 | 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and | Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 | 

NEED POUEIOOE. nici c- nccnceccceccns snessce 2 00 | Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 3 00 

eg seamen ces accucmine ne eee temo 6 oleae kokiee 20 
SE Ne  ahcch an cctedencene a aickautaned or 50 
BIRDS. Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 
American Bird Fancier............... .sseseees 50 | Hanis at Whist...... waniowatsaminn sa salem sioualeene 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America.............60+ 30 00 | Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise....... 25 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.... 1 5u | Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish.,... 2 00 
RR nS Sr ho et Rr ce a q pe MUIR: wo nsasccesaasnine i eases Seen 25 | 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... Bf MMOL. « waraisnsnescsssasceesnansees . woes | OO] 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00 | Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25¢.; cloth....... 50 | The Philosophy of Whist....................0. 1 40 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ..............-. B00 | Whitt Tor Begmmneres. . «0.5 .ceccccccecccscsees 50 
Native Song ae -akakenhicane pao Goueenn . ao 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard ‘ SE. 
Natural History of Birds...... 3 00 e ae 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green......... 1 80 | American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 4 00 | Bits and Bearing Reins....................0+4 50 
CURIE AEA It pane FV ce a 15 | Bouchner’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 1 00 | 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 8 vols. .................05 30 00 | 


Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 


































Dadd’s American Keformed Horse Book, 8vo. 250 | 





i 
| 
| 


Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 30 00 3 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 | Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds....... 6 00 | Dwyer’s Hurse BOOR..............ccccceccceees 1 25 
~ vena ee MIE bavcassenessanaances 12% 
; Baia : orses an MEE. clwinsoban>eesatawestsknee 80 
BOATING AND YACHTING; Horses, Famous American Race............... 75 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 00 | Horses, Famous American Trotting....... “ae 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.... ............02++++ 2 50 | Horses, Famous. of America......... 1 50 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1 25 | Jenning’s Horse Training...... 1% 
Canoeing m Kanuckia. ............2..0eeeeeee 1 25 | Manual of the Horse....... 25 
Canoe and CAMO. ....... ...- .-0--oreseeess- . 150] Mayhew’s Horse Doctor....... 3 00 
Canoe. Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 2 5¢ | Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 
Cruises in mall Yachts .............0.000.005 2 50 | McClure’s Stable Guide........ esis seua See 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing.............+++ 1 00 | Rarey’s Horse Tamer.............sssecccsccees 50 
Paddle and Portage....... 12. -sescessccces of 260 | Riding BNW DITING. «5. ios creer cone essesses 20 
PURINE 2-90). onc une sissies peovenenhs 50 | Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 
Yachts and Yachting, Kemp.................- 10 00 | Stable Management, Meyrick.............. ... 1.00 
Yacht Designing, Kemp....... cebeneeeeneaaee 25 00 | Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia. ...... 3 75 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 
HUNTING—SHOOTING — on the Horse, American edition, se 
: i , P aR eons es cues Seoneeer area boncatereee ae 
American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W, Long.... 2 00 | The Saddle Horse...................seeee - 106 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan.............+++ 1 00 | The Horse Owner’s Safeguard....... ssee SGU 
I Sy is ap caniscn conn vinnes cose se>en0008' 1 25 | Veterinary Dictionary, Going ............ - 200 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... ..... ... 2 00 | Wallace’s American Stud Book 10 00 | 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 00 | Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 
Frank forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 00 | Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America...... 2 50 | 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 75 | Youatt ana Spooner on the Horse.... ........ 1 50 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 00 ‘ 
How I Became a Sportsman............ .-...- 2 40 MISCELLANEOUS, 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50] amateur Photographer........... .........00. 100 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules.............+..+++ 25 | Animal Plagues. Fleming... ... ...... 4 80 
Rifie Practice, Wingate.............++++-eeeeee 150 Antelope and Deer of America en 
Rod and Gun in California...................++ POON Mauda MDNEPE cc. oko ac aslckesewecewcoenss 25 
Shooting ... .... eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ceeeeeceees , 20 | Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson....__ 1 56 
Shooting, Dougall............... .sesseeeeeeees 3 00} Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Shooting on the Wing..............-0+eeeeccees % Government Report..........0... sessece ce 2 50 
Still Hunver......... oe sneececcveverccceccecees 2 00 | Common Objects of the Seashore. . 50 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting....................++- A Pe a PAMRRRINE REIN oc oc oc se acsw secs connscosctcccs 1 50 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... +++. - 1251] Hlorida and the Game Water Birds of the 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 1 50 Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S............ 200 
Wing Shooting, vy ““Chipmunk’’............. 50 | Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium... . 50 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of 
I NG. Ss, cia. Sixtus eheness: Sues aecvcen 5 00 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING How to Make Photographs .. 1 00 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds...... aa 75 | Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 00 
Camp Life in tne Woods.................. ... 100] Insects Injurious to Vegetation.......0........ 6 50 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. vd ee een 100 
Camping and Cruising in Florida............. 1 50 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
ERD icrs 5: vas oke bape canes i bonpensese<en> 75 | Packard’s Haif-Hours With Insects........... 150 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... A a I sions gcse sbnscnk caus eaunihabavaucnncs 50 
eee See 1 60 | Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............- 150 UM x5 13s ccentaes basasessieuaancibaasneaoen 150 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 7% | Practical Orange Culture.............. wosSs hee 1 00 
Rustlings in the Rockies... ............++0. 000. 1 00 | Practicai Poultry Keeping.......... cab useee cue 2 00 
——- ee She ae, xb wivescbanwiswee 2 00 
J ae ortsman’s Gazetter, Hallock................ 3 00 
GUEDE Deeks. AMD HAPS The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 3 50 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. $1 00 | The Northwest Coast of America............. - 20 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ SDT Te TECRTE OF TOO, ooo oe <cnccccisasnsscecces 8 %5 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols...........cccessecce 6 00 
Ri cn Unowaccweskbhsa tes epeemarcrbenehees - 60] The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols............... gocaet OO aD 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake .... 50 | The Book of the Rabbit .... .................. 5 00 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 | The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1 00 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 50] Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 15 00 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ OB 7 WODROIeTL, PRO. <6. oss ccanc severe sien 100 
Map of ———_ PRR ops onicsnnen sess 50 | Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 3 €0 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 1 00 | Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, cloth, Gov- 
Map of the Thousand Islands................. GO] eFnment Reporte: .......0...ccvecccccccees pose Te 
Tourists’ Map of Maine..........-.cccccccccces 1 00 | Youatt on Sheep....... 000s seccocese coccces. 1 OD 


| 
| 
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| water fish an 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, and 
fishcult 


ure. 
Every Friday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 
Volume’ V1. commenced with the number for 
January 7, 1882. 
Eprror-—-R. B. MARSTON 
Free by post for one year for 12se 6d. (say $3.20) to 
any address in the United States. 
Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
ear at the above rate. U.S. poses stamps car 
remitted, or money order payable to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 
Contains one articles on all fresh and salt 
fishing; reports of the state of the 
rivers; reports from amung, aut: fishculture and 
natural history: where to fish; angling notes and 
— angling exchange column; notices of 
hing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 
Acopy of the current number can be had 
free by cmnting six cents in stamps to R. B. 
ton, the FIS G GAZETTE office, 12 and 13. 
Fetter-lane, London. 
The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively 
along anglers and country gentlemen in all parts 


| of the Empire. 


‘There is a large public interest in fishing. . . 
An excellent class organ.’’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindred 
woh bokaeet ont littl is not pub- 
“A brighter and gayer le paper is not pu 

net. een 
The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Times 
and all the best papers. 


One of the best mediums for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hotels ano 


fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof — oe. 
d other 


requirements of anglers; also for all general adver 
tisements addressed to a well-to-do class in all pa ts 
of the eountry and abroad. 

Office—i2 and 13, Fe**er-lane London 


Two Beautiful [nstrated Books 
PADDLE AND PORTAGE 


Canoe and Camera. 


8Y THOMAS SEDGWICK STEELE, Of Hartford, Conn. 


123 exquisite illustrations of life in the woods, 
with map in each copy. 

The humorous as well as the serious side of cam: 
life is vividly represented, while Mr. Steele’s well: 
known artistic perceptions, and a most intense love 
¢ some has made the work all that could be 

esired. 


Seven Eprrions of these works sold. Most popu- 
lar books in the market. Cloth. Price $1.50 each. 
A NEW MAINE MAP. 


The headwaters of the 


Aroostook, Penobscot and St, John Rivers 


Compued by THomas SEDGWICK STEELE. 


The chart is 20x30 inches, printed on Govern 
ment survey paper and mounted on cloth. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
39 Park Row, New York. 


Best Reversed Winged Trout Flies 











Tied by a fly-fisherman. Send for list, or $1.00 for 


sample dozen. WM. W. CONE, Masonville, Del 
Co., N. ¥. 








Wanted, 


WANTED. | 


SS 





A pair of young deer. Address, giving descrip- 
jy3.4t 


tion of same, Box 1,315, Providence, R. I. 





ANCY PIGEONS WANTED.—SEVERAL PAIRS 
Address R. N,, 1019 
South Second street, Philadelphia, stating price of 


of nuns and moorecaps. 


pigeons. jy24,2t 








FOR SALE. 


A valuable farm of 300 acres in Maryland, near 
Annapolis, immediately on Chesapeake Bay and 
opposite the Naval Academy; formerly the country 


residence of Thaddeus Davids, Esq., of New York. 


Large dwellirg, stock and other barns, orchards of 
choice fruit; cool in summer, mild in winter; best 
of yachting, fishing and hunting. An ifedl piace 

stock farm. For descriptive catalogue 
ackson Bank, Providence, R. I., Cram- 
mond Kennedy, Attorney, 120 Broadway, New York, 


for a fanc 
apply to 


land. 


or John Ireland, Attorney, Annapolis, 
july3.4t 





R SALE—A SPANISH CEDAR. CRUISING 
or panting canoe, with hatches, paddles, etc., 
rice $50 dress J. C: 


14ft. by 32in. ; cost $150, Ad 


WILSON, Watertown, N. ¥ jy24,1t 





OR SALE.—A 12-BORE DOUBLE-BARREL 
. made by Chas. Daly; cost $105; 


B. L. sho 
will sell for $55. Pe address CHAS, H. 
SMITH, Box 908, Pittsfield, Mass. iy*4.1t 


VAI, OF MICKHIOANZ 


OCT 9 194 





baie Gu the Stud. 
BEAUFORT. 


(Champien Bow—Beulah.) 


The best lookin inter livi 
dog. Fee $50, -—™ ma and a great otng 


NEVISON. 


Champion imported mastiff, winn 
yehenn a Sho. ’ er of forty first 
CHAS. H. MASON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
me. Jy8,tf 


Mill-Brook Kennels. 


St. Bernards in the Stud. 


IMPORTED ROYALIST (E. 10,665—A.K.R. 580) 
3344 inches at shoulder; correct in color and mark- 
ings. P. O. Box 1888, New York. 


YALE KENNEL. 


Pure Llewellin Yale Belton 


IN THE STUD. 

Winner of 1st prize and special for best English 
setter dog or bitch in New Haven, March, 1884. Only 
time shown. tired by champion imported Belton, 
dam Blonde, a pure Laverack of the finest breeding. 
Stud fee, $25. Puppies for sale; prices low. For 
pedigree and particulars address F. A. CANNON, 
105 Broadway, New Haven, Conn. jy24,1t 











Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES, 


Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass 0’ Gowrie, champion Meg. Lilac, Eigg and 
other impotted and prize winning bitches. 

Puppies for sale from the above stock. 

For further ee and stud fee of do 
dress THOS. H. TERRY. P. O. Box 2.017, N. Y. 


Imported Beagle Bannerman 


IN THE STUD. 

Direct from the kennels of Edwin Carew Gibson, 
Esq. Pronounced by him to be the best specimen 
of the true beagle to be had in Great Britain. Fee, 
$10, prepaid. Address LOUIS SLOAN, 4209 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. jy10,2mo 


K.K.¢, ttver anp ware POINTER 
CHAMPION KNICKERBOCKER (A.K.R. 19) 


In the Stud. Fee, #25. 
Young stock for sale. GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 
jy10,3mo 142 Monticello ave., Jersey city, N. J. 


IN THE STUD. 


FLASH (A.K.R. 958), champion black and tan set- 
ter dog, winner of championship, New York, May, 
1884. Is a beautiful fielder, staunch and very stylish. 
Retrieves from land or water. Will serve a few 
bitches. Fee $25. Address GEORGE R. REED; 
Dartmoutb, Mass. 


IN THE STUD. 


PRINCE, red Irish setter dog (Dirge—Evangeline, 
Elcho—Meg), will serve a limited number of ap- 
proved bitches at $25. Address H. A. FLETCHER, 
care of Fletcher & Co., Portland, Me. ap10,3mo 


CHiIiESE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 

and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. Stock and field 
uality of dams guarantecd. MAX WENZEL, 89 
ourth street, Hoboken, N. J. 


IN THE STUD. 


BARONET, Pointer (A.K.R. 264), champion 
Rush ex Rose. Broken by Titus. Winner in the 
field and on the bench. For particulars address 
FORREST W. FORBES, P. O. Box 691, Westboro, 
Mass. je26,6mo 


URE LAVERACK SETTER CHAMPION LAVA 
Rock, will serve a limited number of approved 


bitches at $30. For particulars apply to T. M. 
ALDRICH, Manager, Locust Grove Kennel, Manton 
R. 1. may3,tf 


Dog Collars & Furnishings 


The only exclusive manufacturers of 


ad- 


























Dog Locks, Dog Blaukets, 
“ Leads, ‘* Soap, 

“ Bells, “ Brushes, 
‘* Harness. ** Couplings. 





Send 10 cents for an illustrated catalogue. 


MEDFORD FANCY GOODS CoO., 
101 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


I. BREMER, General Manager. 


for Sale. 


Referee’s Sale of Desirable Lands 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 


A tract of land, bordering on the northerly and 
westerly shore of pee Lake, in Hamilton Co., 
N. Y., comprising 7, acres, will be sold in two 
parcels by a referee, under a pine of tion 
and sale, at Bennitt’s Hotel, on Raquette Lake, 
July 9, 1884. This property is not only valuable for 
its ee a a essentially so for weivese 
cam| el x located on_one 
most heat lakes in the Adirondack One Seras 
the best of ws and hunting grounds. P 
ticulars address F. E. Wadhams, Albany. N. Y., oF 
Rian aban Reinga 

a y, N. Y., June x 
F. B; WADHAMS, .. 
- Referee, 











